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RECOMPENSE! 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





(Inscribed to Secretary Bayard in his bereavement.) 


Tue scythe of Death has cleft his hopes in 
twain, 
And mowed his field of love till all seems bare ; 
Yet loss reveals an aftermath of gain ; 
Grief holds a benediction unaware. 


Of iate, Distrust and Envy dogged his way, 
Cold Misconstruction watched his course 
apart; 
All sordid Passions stand rebuked to-day 
Before the pathos of a breaking heart. 


While other hearts are softened by his pain, 
On Death’s dark background Sympathy grows 
clear ; 
The chaff of loss may hide some golden grain, 
And Grief enfold a blessing—unaware. 
**CopsE HILL,” GEORGIA. 


GOD WITH US. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 











“They shall call his name Immanuel; which is, 
being interpreted, God with us.” 


THE immediate personal contact of Christ with 
the believing soul is the highest source of its spirit- 
ual life and power and joy. He has himself ex~- 
pressly declared this. If his words are true, he is 
now and here just as really present with holy souls 
as he is, or ever will be, in Heaven; only their eyes 
are holden that they may notsee him. But they can 
and do know and feel him in the delightful con- 
sciousness of loving conversation and communion. 
‘*] in them and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them asthou hast 
loved me.” Such are the very words of Jesus. Do 
they not fully justify the most absolute faith in his 
habitual personal contact and holy companionship 
with every true disciple? But how poorly and in- 
adequately too many who bear the Christian name 
do really enter into their full meaning ! 





WE gaze into the starry deep, 
Where myriad shining orbs roll round, 
That evermore their circuits keep 
Through time and space that know no bound, 
Till faints the weary wing of thought— 
Unreached the mighty One we sought, 
The Infinite! 


Jesus, Redeemer! Faith beholds 
In Thee the Infinite revealed ; 
Thy form divine to her unfolds 
Splendors from sense and sight concealed. 
The Infinite, beyond our thought, 
Close to our hearts in Thee is brought, 
Immanuel! ! 


O Son of Mary! Son of God! 

Who sharest now the Father’s throne, 
Thy feet our mortal paths have trod ; 

Our mortal pangs Thy heart hath known ; 
And woes of earth—remembered yet— 
Thine eyes with mortal tears have wet— 

Thou Man Divine! 


No more, O Holy One, no more 
We press our fruitless quest, to find 
In the vast sea without a shore 
Where dwelleth the eternal mind. 
Whom once we sought from -star to star 
Now-with us dwelleth—not afar— 
Immanuel! 


With ws from morn to dewy eve, 
From dewy eve till waking morn ; 
With us when sorrow-touched we grieve ; 
With us when purest joys are born. 
When our tired feet the desert tread, 
Or threatening foes, or ills, we dread, 
Our Guard and Guide, 





Amid life’s hurried round of care, 


Of toils that know nor end nor rest, 
When all too weak their load to bear, 
Our worried spirits sink oppressed, 
We feel Thee with us, in us, then ; 
And strength and courage wake again— 
Our Helper God. 


Weary of earth’s vain dreams, we turn 
To nobler good beyond our sight, 
And feel our God-born natures burn 
With longing for a heavenward flight ; 
Yet count it bliss, e’en now, to be 
In dear companionship with Thee, 
O Jesus Lord! 


What though life bringeth dark, sad years, 
When falters strength, and hopes decay, 
When eyes that beamed are dimmed with tears, 
When loved from loved are rent away? 
E’en though clouds darken all the sky, 
We calmly rest ; for Thou art nigh— 
Thy smile our Light. 


When our hushed spirits inly burn 
With reverent love, and long to feel 
Love all divine that love return ; 
While lowly at Thy feet we kneel 
And upward turn the moistened eye, 
A sweet voice whispers: “‘I am nigh! 
I dwell with thee!” 


O Name o’er every name supreme 
Which thrones and powers of Heaven adore ! 
Of never-faltering praise the theme, 
Resounding on forevermore! 
All noblest tongues shalt Thou employ, 
And flood the universe with joy, 
Immanuel ! 


Newark N. J. 


_ 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DE 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue facts connected with the death of a 
human body, so far as known by observa- 
tion and experience, do not contain the re- 
motest suggestion that the body dead will 
ever be restored to life, and again become 
the domicile of the soul that once dwelt 
therein. The demolition of the body, as 
an organized structure, is apparently final. 
The chief embarrassment of thought, in 
respect to a future life for the soul, arises 
from this seeming destruction. It is true 
that all the effects of death, which we actu- 
ally observe, are confined to the body, and, 
hence, that we cannot, by observation, tell 
what is the result to the soul; and yet, at 
death, all sensible signs of the soul’s exist- 
ence disappear. Such disappearance is 
the universal attendant upon death. 

The doctrine of a bodily resurrection, as 
held by the Christian Churcb, does not, 
therefore, rest upon reason at all, except as 
reason may be exercised in ascertaining 
that it is a doctrine of the Bible, and that 
this Book is of divine authority. Mere 
reason never discovered the doctrine, and, 
if limited to the facts supplied by Nature, 
would never affirm it. The Bible doctrine 
on this subject, though intimately con- 
nected with the future life of the soul, is 
not simply the continuance of that life. It 
plainly has relations to the body in which 
the soul will live after the resurrection, 
and, in some sense, to the body in which 
it did live before death. Both are involved 
in the resurrection taught in the Bible. 

Our Saviour stated the doctrine in these 
words: *‘ Marvel not at this; for the hour 
is coming in the which a]l that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 





tion.” Christ, here recognizing the fact 
that the Jews were in the habit of burying 








the,bodies of the dead inthe grave, says 
that ‘‘ all that are in the graves shall hear 
his'voice, and shall come forth”; and then, 
in the case of the go8d, defines this to be 
‘the resurrection unto life,” and, in the 
case of the bad, ‘‘the resurrection unto 
damnation.” The resurrection of which he 
speaks, has, in both cases, some relation to 
the body that dies and is buried, since it is 
only in reference to their bodies that dead 
men can be said to bein their graves. The 
Jews must have so understood the Saviour; 
and what he knew they would understand 
him to say he meant to say. What he did 
say commits his authority to the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection; and although, as 
taught in this passage and elsewhere in 
the Scriptures, this doctrine relates alike 
to “‘ the just and the unjust,” yet what the 
Bible says in regard to it refers mainly to 
the resurrection of ‘‘ the just.” 

The fifteenth chapter of Paul’s First 

Epistle to the Corinthians is the chapter in 
which this subject is more fully considered 
than in any other part of the Bible. This 
chapter is devoted exclusively to the resur- 
rection of ‘‘ the just”; and, in the opening 
verses thereof the apostle cites the proof 
of Christ’s bodily resurrection, consisting 
in the testimony of the witnesses, includ- 
Paul himself, who saw Christ after he rose 
from the dead, and to whom he identified 
himself, by ‘‘ many infallible proofs,” as 
the Christ that was put to death on the 
Cross. Assuming the fact on the basis of 
this evidence, the apostle thus reasons 
therefrom: ‘‘ Now, if Christ be preached, 
that he rose from the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead? But if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and 
if Christ be not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain; and your faith is also vain. 
. But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first-fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing.” 

The resurrection of Christ is here treated, 
not only as an example of an actual resur- 
rection, and, bence, as a proof of the doc- 
trine, but also as a guayanty of the resur- 
rection of those who are Christ’s. There 
is no question as to whether his was a 
bodily resurrection, any more than whether 
his was a bodily death. The fact that his 
body, though dead, saw no corruption, did 
not, in Paul’s view, make its restoration to 
life less an instance of resurrection, or less 
the ‘‘first-fruits” of those who sleep. As 
mortality came through Adam, so all the 
righteous dead will be made alive through 
Christ. As he rose from the dead, so will 
they. Such is the reasoning of Paul; and 
this settles the question that those who are 
Christ’s are destined to be the subjects of 
a bodily resurrection. It was to a bodily 
death, and restoration to a bodily life, that 
the apostle referred when speaking of 
Christ as rising from the dead, and also 
when he said that ‘‘as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ sball all be made alive.” 
Nothing can be plainer than that this is 
the intended application of his words. 

This great and wonderful event, desig- 
nated in the Bible by the term ‘resur- 
rection,” is, as to the time of its occurrence, 
identified with the second coming of Christ. 
On this point the apostle says: “ But 
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every man in his own order; Christ the 
first fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s 
at his coming.” This ‘‘ coming ” is evident- 
ly the second coming of Christ, so frequent- 
ly referred to in the New Testameat, when 
he will personally appear again in this 
world, raise the dead, judge mankind and 
receive his people unto himself. Paul 
speaks of this period as “the end,” 
‘* Then,” he says, ‘“‘ cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all ruleand authority and power. 
For he must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death. . . And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in al].” This connects 
the second coming of Christ, the completion 
of his mediatorial work, the resurrection of 
the dead, and the termination of the present 
mundane system, as events associated in 
time. The resurrection has its place in a 
group of august events. 

Moreover, alike as to the risen dead, and 
those living when these stupendous mira- 
cles shall burst upon the world, the apos- 
tle lays down this general proposition: 
‘*Now, this [ say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.” By ‘flesh and blood” he means our 
animal bodies, organized and fitted to this 
world, but not to the heavenly world. These 
corruptible bodies, in their present condi- 
tion, ‘‘ cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” 
By ‘‘the Kingdom of God,” as here used, the 
apostle meaus Heaven, appropriately called 
God’s Kingdom because he reigns there in 
‘‘undivided and perfect glory forever.” 
Our bodies of “flesh and blood” must, 
therefore, be changed before they can go 
there. ‘‘Corruption,” such as belongs to 
them, cannot, without a change, “ inherit 
incorruption,” such as belongs to the bodies 
produced by the resurrection. This is 
alike true of those dead and those living 
when Christ shall come the second time. 

And as to both classes—the dead and 
the living—considered with reference to 
this change, the apostle proceeds to say: 
“‘ Behold, Ishow you a mystery: we shall 
not all sleep [die], but we [Christians then 
living] shall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
(Christians then living] shall ,be changed.” 
The apostle uses the pronoun ‘‘ we,” mean- 
ing thereby to designate Christians, as a 
class, living when Christ shall come to 
raise the dead. What he says is that the 
dead will ‘‘be raised incorruptible,” and that 
these Christians will be ‘‘ changed,” and, in 
their bodies, fitted to the heavenly world 
without death and the resurrection. Thus 
all the difficulty, in respect to both, grow- 
ing out of the fact that ‘‘ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God,” will 
be effectually removed. Both alike will 
have bodies adapted to Heaven. Paul calls 
this ‘‘a mystery,” because unknown to 
natural reason, and because, even when 
known by revelation, not fully within the 
comprehension of reason. We can appre- 
hend the facts which he states, and believe 
them; yet they involve mysteries which 
we cannot solve. We must hence content 
ourselves with the facts, rather than at- 
tempt to explain them. 

The apostle completes bis statement of 
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the doctrine of the resurection, as found in 
the fifteenth chapter of his First Episie to 
the Corixthians, in the following triumph- 
ant words: ‘* For this corruptible must pat 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. So when this corruptible 
sball have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
©, death! where is thy sting? O, grave! 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sir is the law. But 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victo- 
ry through our Lord Jesus Carist. There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

The resurrection, with its attendant 
facts, will, in the conception of this in- 
spired writer, cancel and eternally abro- 
gate the apparent victory of death and the 
grave. Death will then be swallowed up 
in victory. The dead will hear the voice 
of Christ ‘at his coming”; and as he rose 
from the dead, so will they be ‘raised 
incorruptible,” and, in their bodies, be 
fitted to dwell in Heaven. Christians, then 
living, will ‘‘be changed, in a moment, ia 
the twinkling of an eye,” and, also, in their 
bodies, be fitted to the heavenly world. 
The ‘*corruptible,” in respect to both, 
will ‘“*put on incorruption,” and ‘the 
mortal” wiil ** put on immortality.” What 
a prospect, in these marvelous changes, 
and in this great victory, is presented to 
the eye of Christian thought! We need 
not wonder that Paul, who thoroughly be- 
lieved in his own teaching, should exult- 
ingly exclaim: ‘*O, death! where is thy 
sting? O, grave! where is thy victory?” 
The resurrection, as he saw it, and as he 
presents it, fills the Christian’s future with 
transcendent glory. 


The same apostle, seeking to minister 
comfort to Curistians who were sorrowing 
over their brethren dead, said to them, in 
his First Epistle to the Thessalonians: 
‘* But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. For if ye believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For this we say unto you 
by the Word of the Lord, that we [Chris- 
tians then living] which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
not prevent [precede] them whicb are 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from Heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we [Curistians thea 
living] which are alive and remain, shall 
be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore, comfort one another with these 
words.” Here are essentially the same 
thoughts that we find in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Paul regarded the words containing them 
as being adapted to alleviate the sorrows 
of bereavement, and for this purpose used 
them. He reminds the Thessalonians of 
the fact that Carist is coming back to this 
world personally, in great glory, and with 
mighty power, and that when he comes, 
he will raise the dead. The dead in 
Christ will rise first, and Christians then 
living will be cavght up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air, and both classes’ will ever 
be with the Lord. Such was the theology 
of Paul, and this isa good reason why it 
should be ours. The resurrection of Christ 
and that of his people, at his second com- 
ing, were cardinal points in the preaching 
of the apostles. They gave to these points 
a prominence that does not exist in the 
ministrations of the modern Obristian pul- 
pit. 

It seems that the Thessalonians received 
the impression that the second coming of 
Christ, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
end of the world were events then near at 
hand. The apostle, in his Second Epistle 
to this Church, corrects this impression, 
and exhorts these Christiana not to be 
**soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by let- 


not come until after the occurrence of cer- 
tain events which he predicts. Eighteen 
centuries have since rolled away, and that 
day iestill future. It will, however, come, 
and then what the Bible says on this sub- 
ject will be fulfilled: Christ’s coming to 
raise the dead and4udge the world, as cet 
forth in the Word of God, is not uncertain, 
because it has not yet occurred. 

Peter, in his Second Epistle, speaks of 
scoffers as appearing in ‘* the last days,” as 
walkingafter their ownlusts, and saying: 
‘*Where is the promise of his coming? 
For since the fathers fell asleep, ali things 
continue as they were from the bezinning 
of the creation.” His answer to tkese 
scoffers is in these words: ‘‘But the 
heavens and the earth, which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day cf judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men. But, beloved, 
be not ignorant of this one thing—that one 
day is with the Lord, as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The 
Lord is not slack concerning bis promise, 
as fOme men count slackness; but is long- 
suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away witha great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat; the earth also and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up,” 

This ‘‘day of the Lord” mentioned by 
Peter, is the period mentioned by Christ 
himself, when he ‘‘ shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him,” and 
when *‘ all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth,” they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” The second 
coming of Christ is no fable. The resur- 
rection of the dead, both of ‘the just and 
the unjust,” at his coming, is no fable. The 
judgment of the world by him is no fable. 
The dissolution of the present earthly sys- 
temis no fable. All these great events 
have their date in what Peter calls *‘ the 
day of the Lord,” which “ will come as a 
thief in the night.”’ 

That ‘'day”’ may not come in our life- 
time; but whether it does or not, it is in 
the plan of God as a part of the history of 
this world. He has so declared in his 
Word, and so it will be. We shall be in 
existence when that ‘* day ” comes, and all 
share in its events. Happy will it be for 
us if God in Christ shall then recognize us 
as ‘‘heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” This will make it to us a day of 
great joy, glory, and honor. Inconceiva- 
bly ill will it be with us if our character on 
earth shall then consign us to the ‘ perdi- 
tion of ungodly men.” May God, by his 
all-sufficient grace, cause our names to be 
‘* written in the Lamb’s book of life,” and 
secure to us that ‘* holy conversation and 
godliness,” referred to by Peter, that will 
prepare us for ‘“‘the day of the Lord,” 
whether it greets us as the risen dead, or 
those who are to be ‘‘ changed in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump.” 

Brooxiyy, N. Y. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Ill. 


GOOD FAMILY HORSES. 

Corona’s announcement of her intention 
to purchase a horse plunged her family and 
immediate circle of friends into one of 
those panics of good advice which are sure 
to follow (if anything follows) the unex- 
pected upon the part of a solitary woman. 
Corona reflected that this was so much 
better than for nobody to care enough to 
advise her, that she bore it with grateful 
good-humor. Her sister-in-law wrote by 
return mail that it was very extravagant, 
and that she would need the money for a 
seal-skin cloak; but finapce and a com- 
prebension of Corona’s needs were not 
Susy’s strong points. Tom telegraphed: 
‘You'll get cheated.” Some old friends 
known as Elf and Mary, who had shared 
Corona’s first summer in Psradise, remon- 
strated in letters of thirteen and seventeen 
pages respectively. Elf objected on the 











ter, as from us, as that the day of Christ 
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is at hand.” He adds that this day wil) 
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ground that Matthew Launcelot was already 
as much of a zodlogical responsibility as 
one woman could sanely support. Mary 
said that Mr. Sinuous said that it was 
better to hire from the livery on account 
of the Dlacksmith’s bills; but then Mary 
was still a bride. 

General and Mrs. Wotchester drove over 
from Gride’s farm to advise Corona to sub- 
stitute.a tricycle. Some Boston acquaint- 
ance said their horses always had the 
heaves. Old Father Morrison, the lobster 
man, asked where she was goin’ to keep 
the critter, and remarked that his own legs 
was good enough for him. Mrs. Rowin 
claimed that horses were dangerous ani- 
mals to have around. Zero cautiously ob- 
served that he didn’t know a boy in Fair- 
harbor would tackle up for less than five 
dollars and seventy-five cents a week. 
Puelvir said nothing at all—the severest 
form of personal discouragement which 
Puelvir was ever known to throw upon her 
mistress’s hopes or purposes. 

To all of this kindly interest Corona re- 
sponded with a cheerful deference to the 
views advanced in each respective case, 
and proceeded to take steps for the further- 
ance of her own; a course of conduct 
which made all her advisers happy and 
herself besides; and that was a good deal 
to achieve. 

To her brother she wrote as follows: 

‘*Dezar Tom: Thank you for your offer to 
come down and buy my horse. You know I 
should be glad to have you, and you know you 
won’t come. Any ‘ horse-sense’ forwarded to 
me by telegraph or telephone, in the intervals of 
your duties, will be gratefully receipted, and 
respected. Until you do get here, I think I 
shall look about a litile for myself. 

‘Tt is true that I have never before been the 
purchaser of a family horse. I admitit. But 
when I think of the years I bave driven Susy 
down town, and waited for her to do her shop- 
ping in a sleet-storm; when I remember the: 
occasions upon which I have (in your unavoid- 
able absence) harnessed to go for the doctor for 
the baby—usually at night—and to be profes- 
sionally told that nothing ailed her; when I 
reflect upon the August afternoons, with the 
thermometer ai 95°, that have seen me jerking 
and cl’k’kivg the family carryall along to give 
the baby an airing—and especially upon the oc- 
casion When the door gave way, and she tum- 
bled out backward and turned a somersault 
between the wheels, and landed sitting down 
beneath the carriage ; when I recall the training 
I had in catching Old Ben, raw from the 
pasture, to go for the mail, because Patrick had 
a sick headache, the day after a wake, and Susy 
was afraid he would break down; when I thivk 
these things over calmly, I am fain to ask, how- 
ever modestly, if my horse education will not 
go for something in the awful risk which I feel 
I am about to take upon myself. 

*Cheatea? I expect to get cheated. Why 
should I escape the universal human fate? But 
worse things may happen to a woman tban to 
be cheated ; and I want a horse, be he honest or 
a rascal, and am, 

Coro.” 

Scarcely twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since Corona’s intention to add a horse to 
her domestic circle had been mentioned 
aloud, before she found herself in the heart 
of a new world. It might be succinctly 
called the Horse World. The delights of 
the fireside, the enticements of the June sky, 
the fascination of the ocean, the delicate 
shift and play of summer life receded from 
her consciousness like plates in a magic 
jantern. Her brain-cells became stenciled 
with the language and literature of the 
turf. Anxious to proceed upon her rash 
venture with some degree of intelligence, 
she had made herself the possessor of a 
book called ‘‘Tae Horse and his Habits.” 
When anybody called—as somebody did at 
the rate of six or seven a day—with a horse 
to sell, she consulted this useful volume. 
She received the impression that a horse 
was the most delicate creature, and sub- 
ject to the richest stock of bodily infirmities 
of any specimen of organized life known to 
our present civilization. An infant or a 
woman was nothing toit. Beyond this one 
idea, which rapidly assumed the dangerous 
proportions of the *‘ fixed.” in Corona’s 
mental life at this period, it cannot be suid 
that she brought away much available 
kaowledge from ‘* The Horse and his Hab- 
its.” She perused the book sturdily. Tom 
did not come. Of course Tom did nut 
come—he was in Idaho; it was somthing 
about bear-skius—so she clung to this in- 
telligent volume bravely, as the sole de- 
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fence between herself and that delicate 


sense of honor well-knowu to belong to the 
jockey considered as a class. Who has 
ever solved the riddle: What there is about 
horses which should be so injurious to the 
human conscience? Why should a horse 
make a man a commercial rascal, rather 
than glue, or cracked wheat, or dry goods, 
or soap? 

One horse in particular pleased Corona 
very much, The owner had come every 
day with it, and stayed. He had stayed 
very much. Hehad fastened his horse to 
the clothes-post, beginning on Monday, 
when the lines were up, and out-stayed all 
the other bids. Corona, with fem:nine re- 
spect for the pertinacious in pursuit, ad- 
mired the perseverance of this man, and 
hated to hurt his feelings by refusing to 
take his horse. 

Her friend Mary had come over to stay a 
few days (Mr. Sinuous said she might. 
This was the more praiseworthy in Mr. Siv- 
uous because he hiwself was not invited), 
in order to help Corona through this trying 
period. The two ladies drcve together from 
morving to night, experimenting with the 
different applicants, in the lazy, delightful 
country fashion that makes horse-huntivg 
as a high art a pleasure unknown to 
towns. Through murmuring lancs, where 
the bees fastidiously tasted the barberry 
blossoms, over the brilliant beaches, ard 
deep into the scented woods, Mary and 
Corona rode and rode. Tuey rode with old 
horses, young horses, sound hors¢s, sick 
horses, horses that went, and horses that 
wouldn’t go, and horses that went more 
than was expected of them; horses that 
ran away with them and horses that sat 
down with them, horses that limped, horses 
that stumbled, horses that coughed, horses 
that took the bits between their teeth, and 
horses that wouldn’t go up hill without a 
lump of sugar. There was one—but only 
one—who kicked the dasher down when he 
met the first summer boarder, in an im- 
ported shade hat, constructed in the form 
of an orthodox meeting-house, and orva 
meuted with muslin sunflowers. 

For some reason sufficient to the reader 
of **The Horse and his Habits,” none of these 
animals seemed suitable for the needs of 
her family, and she returned with a weaken- 
ing heart to the horse tied at the cloihes- 
post since Monday morning. His owner 
was quite sure thit he would fill the bill. 

‘*The bill?” asked Corona. ‘ Fill what 
bill? We haven’t cme to the bill ye.” 

‘* Pardon, mum,” said the man, redden- 
ing a little. 

Corona looked at him vaguely. Sbe was 
still deficient in ‘ horse-talk.” She ex- 
plained that she wanted a good family 
horse. 

She was assured that this was a perfect 
specimen of the kind of thing. 

Sound? 

Sound as sense! 
him. 

Corona did not know what an out was. 
She thought it might be some new kind of 
disease. So she consulted ‘*‘ The Horse and 
his Habits ’’ before replyiug. 

**It isn’t in my book,” she whispered to 
Mary. ‘‘It may be one of those new ag- 
gravations developed by the epizéotic. But 
as long as the horse hasu’t got it, I don’t 
see that it matters. Do you?” 

** Why—n—no. I shoulda’t thik it did,” 
said Mary, conscientiously. 

They went out again and re-examined 
the horse. He was a very handsome horse. 

Was he kind? 

Kiod as a tarrier pup. 

Afraid of the cars? 

Cars? He wasn’t afraid of the Last 
Trumpet. 

How many miles an hour? 

Ten, week-days, and twelve and a half if 
you wanted thedoctor. Easy. 

**But we never do want the doctor,” ob- 
jected Corona, thoughtfully. 

Was he easy-bitted? You could drive 
him with a hair-pin and a piece of sewin’- 
silk. His price? Two hundred ana filty 
dollars. Lowest price? Lowest price; that 
was fifty dollars less ’an an animal with 
his points would bring avuywhere else. 
But seein’ she was a ledy—sort of as you 
might say, unprotected-—-no men folks to 
deal with—he’d let her have it fur two hun- 
dred and fifty, cash down. 

‘It is a good deal to get a horse that will 


He hadn’t an out about 





never have the outs,” observed Corona 
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sotto voce to her friend. ‘* And he is so 
handsome! I think I will take him—on 
trial.” 

“Tye got to go to Boston to buy a 
Canady colt,” objected the trader. ‘You 
couldn’t close just as well now, could you? 
It would be a great convenience to me.” 

Corona was sorry to inconvenience him, 
but she thought it best to keep the horse 
for half a day or so before she bought him. 
She had no doubt she should decide to 
keep him. She liked the animal very 
much. She thanked the trader for his per- 
severence, and ordered the horse brought 
round for a drive at two o’clock. His 
name? she asked, as an after thought; 
they had found it alittle difficult to dis- 
tinguish among the horses. The horse- 
that-sat-down, for instance, was rather 
long; and Tie-long-legged-horse-with-the- 
gout (or whatever they called it)-that-ran- 
over-a-wheelbarrow-and-a-baby, took time. 
The name of this very handsome horse 
without an out was Pepper. 

Corona and Mary took a trial trip with 
Pepper. He staried off excellently. He 
was exceedingly handsome. The ladies en- 
joyed driving sucha handsome horse. They 
went over by the celebrated Long Beach, 
where the waves came affectionately to the 
most solitary and silver sands of the fair 
coast-line. The full afternoon coloring was 
on the water; the horizon line quivered with 
sails; the sky blazed like a blue mirror of 
the gods into which no mortal face should 
gaze. The two frievds were not used to 
driving in Fairharbor, and they felt as if 
they had come to a new piace. They were 
in the best of spiri!s, and enraptured with 
the handsome horse. He made good time. 
He was easy at the bit. He had no dan- 
gerous tricks. 

‘‘And he looks,” said Corona hopefully, 
‘*as if he had a strong constitution.” 

‘* Perhaps,” ventured Mary, ‘‘he has had 
everything, and come safely out of it. Let 
us hope so.” 

‘¢ T think I shall buy bim to-morrow and 
put him in Mr. Jacobs’s barn, and get Zero 
to take care cf him,” proceeded Corona. 
‘* It will be a great comfort to have de- 
cided on a horse who could be driven with 
a skein of sewing-silk and who is not 
afraid of the Last Trumpet, and especially 
ore who would go for the doctor in twelve 
miles a minute.” 

‘““ Was it twelve miles a minute?” asked 
Mary, looking a little puzzled. ‘‘And—why 
there, Corona, look there! No. Look here. 
What upon earth is the matter with this 
horse? How queerly he acts.” 

** He does act a little queerly,” admitted 
Corona. 

‘*He doesn’t seem to feel right about the 
leg there.” 

‘*It is true, he doesn’t; he sceme to jerk 
it a good deal,” faltered Corona. ‘*] dow’t 
know what it means, I’m sure.” 

‘“‘Do you think he’s harnessed right?” 
queried Mary. They were in a very lonely 
place, two miles from a man. 

‘*On, yes! I know it isn’t the harness, 
I can harness. 1 wouldn’t take a lady to 
drive if I couldn’t. I declare! how this 
horse ds act! I wonder if he hasn’t 
got the outs after all?” 

‘*He looks like one of those wooden 
jumping-jacks )ou put in children’s Christ_ 
mas stockings,” observed Mary, more cour- 
ageously. 

‘*He does seem uncomfortable,” as- 
sented Corona. ‘But I don’t see that we 
can do apvything but drive back and ask 
somebody.” 

‘‘Let us ask the first man we meet,” 
suggested Mary. ‘‘ He is likeiy tobe un- 
prejudiced.” 

**Very well,” assented Coroua again. 
‘*But 1f I had ‘The Horse and his Habits’ 
here—I left it at home.” The first man 
they met was a letter-carrier. It is one of 
the salient points of Fairharbor that you 
meet letter-carriers in the wilderness al- 

most anywhere, just as you meet lamp- 
posts in the forest; and that the Govern- 
ment kindly supplies them (I mean the 
carriers) with little open buggies to ride in. 

At the foot of the long sandy hills, in the 
beautiful width of marsh and thicket, and 
pools of bright green water, with the sea 
at their backs, ard thecity two miles away 
at their faces, the two ladies met the letter- 
carrier in his carriage, and asked him what 


‘* He seems to hitch his leg up and down 
in a singular manner,” said Mary, apolo- 
getically. 

‘*T haven’t paid for him,” cried Corona, 
hastily. ‘“‘I thought Pd like to ask some 
stranger what he supposed ailed him.” 
The carrier leaned out luxuriously from 
the open buggy, and gave one languid look 
at Pepper’s right hind leg. 

*Hain’t bought him, ye say?” with a 
gentle smile. 

“Oh, no; not at all. 
I should until”— 

“T wouldn’t if I was you,” observed the 
carrier, driving on. 

Without offering any further informa- 
tion the officer ot Government departed, 
and left the ladies and Pepper to their re- 
flection. Corona said she should drive 
straight to the omnibus man and ask what 
was the matter with that horse. She did 
80, as quickly as possible; Pepper mean- 
while striking out obliquely and trans- 
versely at the sweet summer air in a very 
ubpleasant and irregular manner. 

‘“*He? Oh! He’s got the spring-halt,” 
said the omnibus man. ‘I know him. 
He’s had it for years.” 

‘“The string-halt?” said Corona to Mary 
as they walked home. ‘I don’t seem to 
remember the string-halt. I don’t believe 
it is in my book.” 

‘*- You'll remember it, now,” said Mary. 

As Corona did not purchase that hand- 
some horse, she was fain to look about a 
little more. She received a letter that in- 
terested her from a person in a neighbor- 
ing village, who said he had a horse for 
sale which he was sure would please her. 
It was just the horse for a lady to drive; 
he hoped she would give him a call; he 
would be honest with her; he always 
meant to be honest with a lady, and tell 
her there was one objection to the horse; 
he wasn’t exactly handsome; but he had 
points enough to make up for that, espe- 
cially as a lady’s horse. In particular, he 
was very kind. Cvrona’s faith in the com- 
mercial value of beauty having received a 
shock, she was inclined to look up the 
horse who owned to being not exactly 
handsome, so she and Mary drove to the 
neighboring village—it was known by the 
beautiful Indian name of Carriesquall—to 
see the homely horse. 

He proved to be, indeed, no Adonis; but 
he looked, as his owner averred, kind. 
In fact he did not look much dut kind, if 
cne told the truth. He was big, burly, 
gray and serious. He hada philosophical 
air, and regarded Corona with the manner 
of one who could teach her a few abstract 
truths, if he thought it worth his while. 

‘*Well, sir,” said Corona, ‘‘we have 
traveled fourteen miles to see your horse. 
Is this he?” 

‘“‘This is he,” was the proud reply. 
‘*There isn’t a better horse in all Carrie- 
squall, fora Jady’s horse—than that there 
horse. He’s just as Aind”— 

‘* What’s his name?” asked Corona. 

** Wall, we call bim the Old Army. But 
you ken call him most anything you choose. 
After you’ve bought him.” 

‘*Was he in the army?” cried Mary. 
‘* How interesting! Was he wounded?” 

‘* He was left for dead,” said Old Army’s 
master, solemnly. ‘*His master, which 
was a major-general, never expected to get 
him home alive.” 

‘*But he did?” asked Mary, breathlessly, 
quite forgetting herself. 

‘Yes marm. He did. That there is 
the very horse. And he’s as kind ’— 

‘*He looks kind,” observed Corona, 
tenderly. ‘* How old is he?” 

Truth compels me to state that it had 
not, up to this moment, occurred to her 
that the military career of O'd Army in the 
Civil War could have any disadvantageous 
connection with his age. To put it deli- 
cately, was it not one in which she herself 
snared? Had not she, too, lived out 
the War? And did it seem other than year 
before last since she bade Tom good-by in 
the dark, on the piazza, at their father’s 
house? Handsome boy! How brave he 
looked, with that quiver in the lip that 
kissed her! And was it more than last 
year that she caught him to her heart 
again? Safe, safe, safe, thank God—and 
fought it through! No. She, too, had 

‘* been through the War,” and to her, too, 
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ailed their horse. 


palpitating present, on which age could 
Jay no hand. A quarter of a century since 
Tom’s regiment marched away? A quarter 
of a century since she snatched the list of: 
‘* Killed, Wounded, Missing,” in the blur- 
ring, shaking paper every day? A quarter 
of a century since— 

‘“*Re’s just as Aind”—the master of Old 
Army was saying very distinctly. Corona 
started, and begged his pardon—and, 
Mary, did you speak! What is the price, 
sir, of this kind and patriotic horse? A 
price was named; but Corona did not 
listen, did not hear. She and Old Army 
regarded each other closely. She looked 
into the eyes of the ancient warrior. She 
stroked his cheek tenderly. She wanted 
him. But the veteran responded to her 
gaze with a deep and intelligent look. He 
knew better than that. If ever a horse 
tried to say to a purchaser: 

‘*Don’t do it! You’re very complimen- 
tary, and I appreciate it, but don’t you do 
it!” that horse then and there essayed to 
do that thing. 

‘*How much did you say?” asked 
Corona, coming slowly to herself, and try- 
ing to look like ‘*Toe Horse and his 
Habits” bound in two volumes at Old 
Army's master, who replied that he had 
said one hundred and eighty dollars. 
‘‘That seems a large price for so old a 
horse.” 

‘*Oh! he was only ten come last March,” 
said Old Army’s master, confidently. *‘ He 
aint what you'd call old yet.” 

‘*He isn’t exactly young, you know,” 
demurred Corona, politely. 

‘* Wall, I didn’t suppose you was after a 
colt—for a lady’s horse. There’s this about 
a good, mature horse, you know. He’s 
had the measles and all those juvenile dis- 
eases. You’re sure he hasn’t got ’em to go 
through again.” 

Mary hastily said that she thought this 
was a great point. 

‘*How many miles does he make?” 
asked Corona, pursuing her inquiries more 
rigorously, now, by force of reaction from 
that vision of a score of years ago. Smoke, 
blood, butchery, the arms thrown up in 
falling, the flag flung to the bright sky 
above it all—let it pass. Let come, as come 
it must, and pass. Through the red and 
awful mist how pathetically look out the 
eyes of these dumb things that we made 
soldiers of, who learned the deadly skill 
of war, acquired its valor, bore its tortures, 
earned its glory they knew not how, and 
died, they knew not why. 

‘*How fast,” proceeded Corona, bring- 
ing herself violently back, ‘‘ how fast can 
Old Army go, on an average?” 

** Wall, he aint a racer,” reluctantly. 

‘*T perceive that. But how much, for 
instance, will he make an hour? What 
kind of a roadster is he?” 

‘** Wall, he don’t go sovery fast. But 
he’s an excellent lady’s hoss. He just as 
kind” — 

‘*] don’t underrate his kindness. But 
what I want to know, before 1 purchase 
that horse is, exactly how much time you 
can get out of him.” 

‘If you feed him well?” hopefully. 

“Ob! yes. If you feed him very well.” 

*“* And don’t over-use him?” 

** Never.” 

“‘Give him twelve quarts a day and his 
hay?” 

‘*Certainly. Fourteen if he wishes it 
and can work for it.” 

‘‘Wall”—slowly. ‘‘ Wa-al,” faintly. 
**He’s an excellent /a7y’s boss. And he’s as 
kind—But he aint so much on speed as 
some hosses is. Fact is he won’t— 

‘Well? He wont?” 

‘* Why, the fact is, he won’t trot at all!” 

(To be continued.) 





IN THE HEART OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Yes, this is in truth the heart of old 
Virginia. Far up yonder on the hill, 
three miles to the south and overlooking 
the whole land, is Thomas Jefferson’s 
granite tomb; the grave three feet under 
the drifting snow. The dark pines are 
darker still by contrast with the tomb-like 
whiteness of the snow. The grave of the 
great statesman, with its dozen or so com- 
panions, hides down in the wildernese so 





as to all others like her, it was a living, 


deeply that you rein your horse and lift 


your hat very suddenly. You are liable to 
pass the high iron fence and the massive 
shaft on your way to the residence called 
‘*Monticello,” a mile further on, so mod- 
estly is the great dead hidden away. 

Isat on my horse, an hour ago, as he 
plunged in the snow, and read this inscrip- 
tion through the tall gold-tipped iron rails: 
‘*THomas JEFFERSON. 

Author of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Statute of Virginia and Religious Liberty, and 
father of the University of Virginia.” 

Not a sign or sound of man. The snow 
had been unbroken for days or weeks. 
No bird, or beast, or anything of the sort in 
sight, save two or three vultures, high upin 
heaven, circling and circling around, as if 
some battle were just over and they were 
waiting for the dead. Far away toward 
Newport News I heard the wild, sbrill 
whistle of the engine through the pines. 
Nothing more. Surely never slept under 
sod or snow any one so tranquilly. The 
scene through the peeps of pine and oak 
is impressive, vast, boundless. All Vir- 
ginia lies at the dead man’s feet. Surely 
we may translate Monticello into Mount of 
Heaven., 

And what names smite the ear with their 
cruel traditions of blood and battle as we 
glide down from the Federal Capital be- 
yond the Potomac to the heart of Vir- 
ginia. 

The first station after Alexandria, is 
‘* Fairfax”; but it is no lord’s manor now, 
and there are no soldiers in blue or soldiers 
in gray. Only the two or three eternal and 
tired vultures, high in heaven, circling for- 
ever around, looking down, reaching their 
long, hungry necks, as if surely waiting for 
another war. I counted the inhabitants of 
Fairfax. Four dogs, all of them yellow, 
lap-eared and malarious; at least they were 
shivering and shaking, and were too tired 
to stand up. Then there were two rows of 
Negro men on either side of the train,many 
rods in length; and every oneof them 
fatand sleek and happy. It is true thev 
were ragged, or, at least, patched; patched 
in many colors, and from toe to crown, the 
most of them. But every one wore a per- 
fect and most untainted smile. 


Say what you like, there is lots of happi- 
ness in old Virginia still. Of course, those 
black men did not belong there, but had 
been dumped out to work on the railroad. 

_4Jn the door of one shanty I counted four 
little black, happy heads and smiles—smiles 
that reach through the four seasons. Not 
a white woman, not a white child. Only 
two tired, seedy-looking white men. 

The next station was Manassas. To think 
of hearing called out, ‘‘Manassas Junction. 
Ten minutes for breakfast!” 

And yet for all the brakeman’s call and 
the rumble and roll of the cars, not one of 
the twenty thousand is at all troubled. Six 
new houses here; one of them brick. I 
bought a newspaper here and read that 
any one who cared to visit the Bull Run 
battle-field, four miles to the north, could 
find conveyance thence at a cost of one 
dollar. 

Down the wide road toward the battle- 
field, I saw many horses hitched to rocks 
before the storesand saloons. For this is 
the Jand of the ‘*‘ Cavaliers.” Strange how 
this love for horses has been preserved in 
the children of the early Saxon, At every 
town horses, horses, horses. Whatever 
happens, the Virginia gentieman will be on 
horseback. 

I stand on the platform as we pull out, 
and look far out over the snow and pines 
to the grand and restful blue ridge beyond 
the storied battle-field. Vultures! The 
same weary, circling, tiresome and eternal 
vultures; as if they were an inseparable 
part of the solar system. 

Culpeper, Rapidan, 
Orange Court House! Think of these 
names! Allin arow now. And only mis- 
erable little railroad stations, with a dozen 
or two horses hitched to the rocks; two or 
three dozen dogs sitting on the porches, 
too lazy to bark; two or three dozen dar- 
kies leaning against posts; and the never- 
failing vultures far away against the sky. 
And that is Virginia, as seen from the win- 
dows of a car. 

The soil of Virginie is red—strangely, pic- 
turesquely red; anether ever-present sug- 
gestion of her terrible battles. And mud- 
dy! I have had pounds of the sacred soil of 
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Virginia clinging to me ever since I set foot 
on ground at Charlottesville. 

But it is a mistake to say that this soil is 
as poor as it looks. [ fell in with a German, 
one of acolony of grape-growers, to-day, 
who says this is the very best soil in the 
world. He says it is better suited for 
grapes than is the soil of either Germany or 
France. His company at first tried Cali- 
fornia. He says any man with a few hun- 
dred dollars and reasonable industry can 
get rich in Virginia in a very few years, 
and at the same time live well. He as- 
sured me that in a short time all the moun- 
tainous parts of this country would be de- 
voted to grapes and wine. He pointed out 
a colony of Swiss who are in this busiuess. 
The hills for miles about were covered with 
vines and trellises. I counted about twenty 
new houses in this colony. In fact, new 
country houses in Virginia are almost as 
frequent as in the far West. 

Taking my knowledge of the West, and 
putting it alongside of this German wine- 
grower’s testimony, which I believe reliable 
I should say it is better for the immigrant, 
or industrious husbandman from anywhere, 
to come and settle down on the red soil of 
Virgioia than to go West. 

As for the people here in the heart of 
the old commonwealth, I find them 
proud, sensitive, almost peculiar. I handed 
my bag to a plain and threadbare old 
gentleman, who told me he bad a hotel 
close at hand, as I stepped out of the car; 
and as I followed on he began to talk of 
‘*the glorious State of Virginia, sah.” He 
almost took my breath away by sudienly 
turning on me in his enthusiasm, and say- 
ing: 

‘“Why, sah, that other drummer, he 
went out on the train you come in on, says 
it is the best state in the Union to sell 
goods in, sa>.” 

But their chief pride, after the grave of 
Jefferson, is the University of Virginia, 
which the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence founded, and to the develop- 
ment of which he devoted nearly fifty 
years of his life. 

The edifice is of brick, and while it is 
not as spacious as are the buildings either 
of Yale or Harvard, yet its lofty location 
and striking architecture make it more im- 
pressive to the stranger. 

I walked up the wooded path to the 
University, from my humble little taxern, 
where | had been requested to state what 
firm I was traveling for, and found Presi- 
dent Harrison alone and at work, in a little 
room ten by fifteen, and eutirely without 
carpet or any other like luxury. 

The same modest simplicity, I find, pre- 
vails throughout the faculty and entire list 
of students. There are, at this time, three 
hundred and twenty in attendance. Be- 
fore the War the number was nearly twice 
what it is now. But there are good rea- 
sons for this falling off, and nothing can 
be laid to the shortcomings of the grand 
old University. Its character is of the 
noblest and best. Its students are cele- 
brated for their purity and earnestness. 
The faculty is of the old-timemasters. 


President Harrison did not look at my 
card, or take any interest in me further 
than to treat me civilly—as he would treat 
any one of the thousands who come to 
look in upon the noble old University. He 
kept on with his work; and I sat and 
rested, for I was very tired, and looked 
about at the bottled and pickled snakes 
and toads, and all sorts of curious things 
in alcohol. Finally my weary eye rested 
on one bottle that did not seem to have 
either snake or toad or anything else in it, 
but pure brandy. 

By and by the thoughtful and industri- 
ous sage and scholar lifted his good gray 
head, and, looking at me, said: ** You 
look tired.” 

‘*T feel tired.” 

Then we talked, became acquainted, and 
I found that the great President and Chair- 
man of the Virginia University was, in the 
days of forty-nine, a gold hunter of Cali- 
fornia. 

Returning to my little inn, I found the 
** office” full of strange and forbidding 
people. I contrived to get a seat, and be- 
gan to study the worthy lot. These Vir- 
ginians are great democrats. They never 
turn any one away, Iam told. Every tramp 
is fed and sheltered, 





But this inundation of tramps was a 
bother to me. I could not get to the fire 
to warm my wet feet. And then this 
crowd was 3 melancholy lot, and made 
me still more miserable. There was one 
old woman of the party. Soon two 
younger, but ugly and ill-clad, women 
came in, and gat down in a corner by some- 
thing that was covered up with a patched 
bed-quilt. These women were flaxen-haired. 
In fact, Virginia is full of blonde women. 

All the men of this singular and silent 
party were as ragged as you can imagine. 
The women were clad in thin calico, and 
their dresses clung to their limbs and bodies 
as if they had walked far and been rained 
on. Goodness! What poverty there must 
be in the mountains hereabouts. But 
what business had these miserable people 
to come and thrust their misery upon me? 

Two of the men talked a little in whis- 
pers. Then all three of the women began 
to weep and wipe their red eyes. And 
then the two men took up the burthen in 
the corner and passed out and on up the 
muddy road, followed by all the others, to 
the graveyard on the hill. It was a little 
girl’s coffin. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 
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Tue week following the death of Mrs. 
Bayard was a quiet one, as it should have 
been, in that there were no festivities at the 
houses of the Cabinet officers, and no re 
ceptions at the White House. The next 
week, however, was made as gay as it 
could be within the limits of time which 
six days of twenty-four hours each will 
allow. 

The New Year’s reception of the Chinese 
Minister occurred witbin the week which 
was to be a quiet one, and so was shorn of 
some of its splendors. The Chinese are 
very fond of ceremony, and so could not 
fail to notice the death of Mrs. Bayard, 
especially as the foreign ministers are of 
necessity brought more into contact with 
the Secretary of State than with any other 
member of the Cabinet. The invitations, 
therefore, for the New Year, were verbal 
ones, and there were not more than two 
hundred people present, when there would 
have been a thousand or more, and there 
would also have been music and dancing. 
The Legation has taken the great house on 
Dupont Circle belonging to Ex-Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, built out there so long 
before anybody could believe that the city 
would ever extend t» that distance, that it 
was named Stewart’s Castle and Stewart's 
Folly, and was much laughed about by the 
wits of the day. Now it is in one of the most 
fashionable and popular quarters of the city- 
The Minister stood in the great saloon, fur- 
nished in the French style, in gilt and light 
brocade, himself an anamoly, with his 
prune colored brocade robes, like a woman’s, 
his almond eyes, with English spectacles 
over them, and his pig-tail, like a Chinese. 
One of his secretaries speaks English. The 
minister himself was heard to say good-by 
and good-morning, conscientiously striving 
to apportiot the salutation or farewell right- 
ly according as his guest was arriving or 
departing, but occasionally getting them a 
little mixed, and saying good-by to one 
who had just entered. 

The wives of the Senators, several of 
them, took care to offer him congratula- 
tions and wishes of ‘‘happy returns” 
through the interpreter; and then the 
Minister’s face lighted up pleasantly; but 
generally he stood silent, attentive, but 
with the sort of yellow, Mongolian patience 


in his face which is so characteristic of his 
race. People were thinly grouped about the 
large parlor, and from the distant supper- 
room came the sound of buzzing and hum- 
rying, as if the main attraction were there. 
The supper was very elegant, with un- 
limited champagne and terrapin and the 
best ices to be obtained this side of Naples. 
But it was all American, The Caucasian eye 
looked in vain for shark’s fins, stewed 
puppies and bird’s nest soup. The decora- 
tions of the table were Chinese pagodas in 
confectionery, and elephants in ices; but 
the roses in the great center-piece were 
from Boston, and there was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing to remind one that he was 





helping celebrate a Chinese New Year. 
The papers of the next week brought the 
account of the expulsion of the Chinese 
frem Seattle, Washington Territory. 


The Chinese New Year and the large 
party given by Mr. John B. Ally, of Massa- 
chusetts, were the only decided breaks in 
the repose of the week. Mr. Alley was a 
member of the House during the first years 
of the War, and has lived in Washington 
ever since. At his parties one is sure to 
meet the best of the Northern people, both 
private citizens and officials, who ure in 
Washington. The house is large and hand- 
some, facing upen MacPherson Square, 
with parlors big enough to hold the large 
company, so that there was no crowd, even 
in the dining-room. The Massachusetts 
representatives and Senators were all there. 
Mr. Ranney, with two charming daughters; 
Mr. Rockwell; Governor Long; Senator and 
Mrs. and Miss Dawes; Mr. Crapo, who was 
amember of the House three years ago, 
from Massachusetts; Senator and Mrs. 
Morrill; Mr. Reed, of Maine, who talks as 
well out of the House as he does in, 
although differently ; and also Speaker and 
Mrs. Carlisle and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, 
who isa much gaycr member of society 
now that his nomination has been con- 
firmed. Mr. Hoar was notthere. He may 
have been at home meditating over his 
electoral Count Bill which bas been returned 
to the committee for reconsideration. The 
Senators say that Mr. Hoar is getting a 
little cross about bis bill. ‘* It has been dis- 
cussed for eighteen years,” he said, when 
some of his compatriots gently intimated 
their conviction that there was room for 
more meditation upon certain of its clauses, 
‘* and the country needs it now.” In which 
he is right; but, nevertheless, it is worth 
while to fulfill all the possibilities of perfec- 
tion that there are in something destined 
to become as important almost as a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Senators sometimes gild and lighten the 
hours of legislation with a few moments of 
bright chat, when ‘‘somebody is up,” 
whom they can rely upon to make an 
orthodox speech, or when the other kind 
of man is on his feet—the one whose speech 
is an intolerable grind; and so ‘ cloak- 
room stories” are as frequent and as good 
as those in which ministers indulge when 
they meet. Mr. Lamar used to be famous 
for dialect stories. He is one of the men 
to whom amusing things were always hap- 
pening. He is not now on the floor of the 
Senate, and upon Mr. Ransom, of North 
Carolina, the mantle has fallen. 

‘* It seems to read so,” said Mr. Ransom 
the other day, in response to something; 
probably a clause ia some bill that was 
shown him, Another senator, standing by, 
made some laughing criticism upon the 
expression. 

** You don’t know North Carolinaslang,” 
said Mr. Ransom. 

‘**An old tavern-keeper in one of our 
pine-wood towns, was a rough, half-pious, 
wholly honest man, who utterly declined 
to bet. But one of his guests, a profes- 
sional gambler, could not live without 
some excitement of the sort. One day he 
insisted upon laying a bet that the name 
on a sign across the street was spelled with- 
out the R it needed to make it a name. 
Every one could see that the R was there; 
but he would bet; and finally the landlord 
took him up, and of course the man lost. 
He staid on, however, a week or two; but 
finally packed his bag and called for his 
bill. The place was too slow for him. The 
landlord gave nim the bill, $160. The 
man looked at it, and then said: ‘Do you 
ever read the Bible, landlord? Were you 
piously brougbt up?’ 

‘*Oh! yes, I know my catechism now, 
and I read the Bible—more or less.’ 

*** Do you know the story of Samson?’ 

‘** Well, I guess. I was brought up on 
that. My mother told it to me when I 
wasn’t knee high.’ 

‘“*Ah! What kind of a jaw-bone was it 
that Samson killed the Philistine with?’ 
I'll bet you don't know.’ 

***Why, it wasa jaw bone—just a jaw 
bone, and nothing more.’ 

***T thought so. Till bet you a hundred 
and sixty-five dollars that it was a new jaw 
bone.’ 

“Tt was too much forthe landlord. He 
succumbed again, although he felt, as be- 








fore, that he was betting upon a certainty; 
but, ‘if the man would do it’— 

‘* The man took a little worn Bible out of 
his bag, turned to the chapter in Judges, 
and read that. with ‘the new jaw bone 
of an ass did Samson slay the Philistine. 
The landlord turned round, saying: ‘ Look 
for it in my mother’s good old Bible,’ tak- 
ing it down as he spoke. 

‘*The gambler found it, and held the text 
under his eyes. 

‘* «Tt seems to read so,’ said the landlord 
in a humbled tone, feeling the whole board 
bill float away from him as he spoke. 

“‘Andit has been adopted North Caro- 
lina slang ever since.” 

Mr. Ransom is said to be the subject of a 
joke from one of his own little sons. Some- 
body suggested to him that his father 
might be President some day, and how fine 
it would be living in the White House. 
With a regard for the welfare of the nation’s 
property which did the very young man 
credit, he shook his head and said: ‘‘ My 
papa? In the White House? No. He’d 
get a mortgage on it before he’d been there 
a week. It never would do.” 


The Dakota Bill passed the Senate early 
last week by an almost strictly party vote, 
Mr. Voorhees being the only man who had 
the strength of mind to come out from his 
party and vote that it should be admitted. 
The scenes in the afternoon, when the 
measure was working up to the vote, were 
as exciting as they ever can be now, since 
the days of fire-eating senators are over, and 
strict attention is paid to parliamentary 
amenities. Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
was as nearly personal as he dared to be, 
and twitted General Logan with having 
hed the ‘‘ Presidential bee” flying about 
his bonnet, and with having failed to se- 
cure votes enough to become the Vice-Presi * 
dent. Honest Jack bore it very well, tak- 
ing the full fire of the remarks from Mr. 
Butler’s chair, which is within a few feet 
of his own. Then Mr. Butler went from 
that into a burst of praise of Sonth Caro- 
lina; the only disgrace that had ever been 
put upon her government was when North- 
ern men tried to reconstruct her—when the 
Republican party had their hands at her 
throat and in her pocket; which remarks 
awoke an attentive look from Mr. Hoar 
and others of the Republican side, and re- 
sulted in a severe punishment to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina from the mouth of 
Mr. Harrison first, and then General Logan 
and Mr. Plumb, of Kansas. 

The Senator last named is not a natural 
orator; as some one said: ‘*He hammers 
his words out, and his slightest gestures 
made during a speech would hurt if they 
hit anything but air.” But he rose to 
eloquence on that day as he spoke of the 
early history of Kansas and its struggles 
in becoming a state. The Senate listened 
and the galleries gave signs of a desire to 
applaud as he closed, and had to be re- 
proved by Mr. Sherman; and the vote was 
taken amid a decorous silence. 

Miss Cleveland has her quiet receptions 
as well as public levees, in which one can 
see her and bave a chance for a pleasant 
talk, without the feeling that one must 
‘‘move on” like Poor Joe, and let 
somebody else come in. The Red Parlor, a 
pleasant room, furnished in warm red 
tints, with a picture of President Arthur 
over the piano, and the clock which La 
Fayette gave General Washington on the 
mantelpiece, has always been the family 
room at the White House; and it is here 
that Miss Cleveland receives from three 
to four on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
nesdays of each week. 

I met'a lady yesterday, the wife of a sena- 
tor who had been in Congress in 1850, and 
who remembers the Washington and the 
White House and the great men of that 
time. She had just been to see Miss 
Cleveland. 

‘<'The White House is a haunted place 
to me. I remember seeing President Jack- 
son there when I was a little girl; and 
later in life I remember Mr. Fillmore, and 
then the Lincolns. The last time I was in 
the Red Room it was to see Mrs. Lincoln 
just a month before the President was as- 
sassipvated. 

“I did not say that to Miss Cleveland, for 
fear of making lugubrious suggestions; but 
I thought of it as she sat there, with her 
fair hair and her pleasant face, in the shaded 
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light from the windows. I told her I had 
come, not to see the lady of the White 
House, nor the President’s sister, but the 
woman who wrote that book. She was 
very modest in taking my allusion, and 
waived it as well as she could, and turned 
the conversation to something else. I was 
very much pleased with her manner, and 
with the light, intelligent way in which she 
conversed with myself and with two other 
ladies who were present.” 

The death of General Hancock sent the 
flags on all the public buildings down to 
half mast, and the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Endicott, at once postponed a reception he 
was about to give to the Army and Navy 
that evening. Guayeties are interrupted for 
athird time in the same sad and sudden 
manner. General Hancock, of course, had 
hosts of friends in this city, besides being 
a personal friend of the President. He 
was here last winter for a number of 
weeks, presiding over the court martial of 
General Hazen. He was a large, singular- 
ly handsome man, and his pleasant, genial 
manners were evident even when he sat at 
the head of the board, with his brother 
officers around him, and the dignity of the 
law was to be maintained at whatever cost. 
There was no severity in his aspect; but 
perfect dignity and perfect gentlemanli- 
ness. He rode at the head of the column 
on the day of inauguration last March, and 
received almost as much of a welcome 
from the shouting crowd along the street as 
Mr. Cleveland. 

By a mistake 1 was made to say in my 
letter, last week, that the Hawley copyright 
bill would work a great injustice to men in 
the printing business. What I really said, 
was a great injustice to men in the pirating 
business, alluding to the practice Ameri- 
can publishers have of taking English 
books and printing them without remuner- 
ating the author, which has come to be 
quite a business, in the absence of an inter- 
national copyright. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 
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DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY Noon, 
Fes. 8TH. 


PRELUDE.—Mormon DisLoyaLty anp Poiye- 
amy. OPINIONS OF GovERNOR MURRAY AND 
SzNATOR Epmounps. LETTeR FROM SALT 
Lake City. A Pies For THE IDAHO 
STATUTE FOR UTaH. 

INTERLUDE.—Hisroricat Criticism OF THE 
GospPets. Lives Or CHRIST By WEISS AND 
EDERSHEIM. TEMPERANCE TExtT-BooKs IN 
Pus.ic ScHoo.s, 

LECTURE.—Man’s Part 1n CONVERSION; OR, 
SELF-SURRENDER TO Gop THE CONDITION OF 
SPIRITUAL ILLUMINATION. 


A GREAT audience, larger than that of the 
previous Monday, assembled in Tremont Temple 
at noon, February 8:h, at Joseph Cook's 180th 
Monday lecture. The usual large representa- 
tion of preachers, teachers, students and promi- 
nent men was present. After the prelude on 
the present aspects of Mormonism, the audience 
passed, by a vote of 2,000, a request to senators 
and representatives in Congress to extend the 
Idaho Anti-Mormon Statute over Utah. Prayers 
were offered by the Rev. Mr. Updegraff, an 
Evangelist of the Society of the Friends in Ohio, 
and by the Rev. John Chandler, for the last 
twelve years a missionary of the American 
Board in Madura, Southern India. The-Congre 
gationalist says: ‘‘The spiritual impression of 
the lecture was marked. It seemed almost like 
the plea of an evangelist, and was received with 
hushed attention.” 


THE PRELUDE, 
MORMON DISLOYALTY AND POLYGAMY. 


The Mormon monster is both a disloyalist 
and a polygamist. His disloyalty is secret, so 
far as hecan make it such ; his polygamy is open 
and defiant. The American flag has been often 
placed at half mast on Mormon buildings, as an 
insult to Federal officials. A Latter Day saint is 
first a Mormon, and afterward, and along way 
afterward, an American citizen. It has been 
again anJ again established that he takes the most 
horrible secret oaths to obey the polygamistic 
Mormon hierarchy, even when their commands 
conflict with the laws of the land. He often actu- 
ally obeys the aristocracy of the harem, to the 
extent of becoming a polygamist, perjurer and 
assassin. My conviction, obtained after much 
consultation with specialists on this theme in 
Utah and elsewhere, is that the American Blue- 
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beard is quite as dangerous in his character of a 
disloyalist as in that of a polygamist. 

Many times already I have called attention to 
Mormon disloyalty ;and I wish to do so thig 
morning, in a way as incisively practical as ,. os- 
sible ; and therefore I announce that I shall ask 
you before the close of this meeting to express 
yourselves on Senator Edmunds’s proposition, 
which I am now to defend, to introduce into 
Utah the substance of the victorious law which 
Idaho has passed against Mormonism, and the 
central object of which is to break the power of 
the polygamistic priesthood in politics. 

Why should Idaho have an effective law against 
Mormonism, and Utah not? What is the Idaho 
law? 

The Idaho statute, of which I have a copy here 
in the last report of Governor Murray concerning 
the affairs of Utah, reads as follows in its second 
section : 

“No person under guardianship, non compos 
mentis, or insane, nor any person convicted of 
treason, felony or bribery in this territory, or in 
any other state or territory in the Union, unless re- 
stored to civil rights; nor anv person who is a biga- 
mist, or polygamist, or who teaches, advises, coun- 
sels or encourages any person or persons to become 
bigamists or polygamists; or to commit any other 
crime defined by law; or to enter into what is 
known as plural or celestial marriage ; or whe is a 
member of any order, organization or association 
which teaches, advises, counsels or encourages 
members or devotees or any other persons to com- 
mit the crime of bigamy, or polygamy, or any other 
crime defined by law, either as arite or ceremony 
of sueh order, organization or association, or other- 
wise, sha)l be permitted to vote at any election, or 
to hold any position, or office of honor, trust or 
profit within this territory.” [Applause.) 

Governor Murray, who has been six years at 
the head of the territorial government of 
Utah says in the document which I hold in my 
hands: 

“ An organization exists in Utah that holds alle- 
giance to an authority over and above that of the 
United States. This is the great evil to be cor- 
rected. Polygamy, debasing as it is, is secondary in 
importance, although a main yrop to that organiza- 
tion. There is little hope for the completion of 
national supremacy here without a continued prose- 
cution against offenders by courts with increased 
facilities and penalties, and by further and decisive 
legislation by Congress. Therefore, Congress must 
assume amore direct control of the territory, 
rather than the negative control heretofore exer- 
cised. I commend to your consideration what is 
known as the ‘Idaho Statute.’ If Congress will 
enact this for Utah, the end hoped for by all good citi- 
zens will be the result. This law was born out of the 
necessities of the situation in Idaho, is founded in 
reason and justice, and has been sustained by the 
only court in which it has been tested.”—(“ Report 
of the Governor of Utah to the Secretary of the In- 
terior,” 1885, pp. 12-13.) 

On a former o2casion I have defended on this 
platform the plan of governing Utah by a ter- 
ritorial commission. You are not to understand 
that I am receding at all from the position taken 
at that time. Governor Murray does not recede 
from his recommendation on that point, nor do 
the foremost men of Salt Lake City. The plan 
of a legislative commission was originally rec- 
ommended for Utah by Stephen A. Douglass, 
and seconded by Frank Blair. Recent decisions, 
especially of the Supreme Court in the Dakota 
case, show that the power of Congress is as 
complete over U-ah as over the District of Co- 
lumbia. Governor Murray in this report of 
October last, defends the plan of a territorial 
commission by arguments which a year ago 
were emphasized here and in Salt Lake City. 
That plan has a precedent in the District of 
Columbia. It hasa precedent in the Louisiana 
statute, and in the great enactment made for 
the Northwest territory. It had a precedent in 
Elorida. Necessity appears to be sufficient jus- 
tification for the appointment of a legislative 
commission for Utah by the President and Sen- 
ate. Nevertheless, Governor Murray, in view of 
the present exigencies of the conflict with Mor- 
monism, is extremely anxious that the Idaho 
statute should be extended to Utah. 

A vigorous letter has just reached me from 
the Rev. Dr. McNiece, at whose house it was my 
fortune, on my last visit to Utah, to meeta 
gathering of some of the foremost Gen- 
tiles of Salt Lake City. He is a leading Presby- 
terian preacher, and one of the most effective 
opponents of Mormonism in Utah. He defends 
still the plan of a territorial commission. But 
he is exceedingly anxious to have incorporated 
into Senator Edmunds’s bill,the substance of the 
Idaho statute, and believes that just at present 
there is more prospect of carrying through Con- 
gress such a proposal as Senator Edmunds’s last 
amendment than the whole plan of a territorial 
commission. In these positions he is in full 
agreement with the leading Gentile citizens of 
Utah, as they are with the Governor. You will 
allow me to cite somewhat in detail this fresh 
and authoritative testimony from one who 
writes face to face with the Mormon menace: 


SALT LAKE CITY, Jan. 22d, 1896. 
Dear Mr. Cook :—Let me urge you to call public 
attention to one fatal mistake our Government has 
made, from the very first, in dealing with the Mor- 
mons, or rather, with the priesthood; for the Mor- 
mon people would be all right if the political despot- 
ism of the priesthood were broken. That mistake 








consists in legislating in regard to these people as 
though they were Americans, when the fact is, they 
are anti-American in all their controlling ideas and 
practices. 

I have just been reading a copy of their long 
** Declaration of Grievances,” prepared by a com- 
mittee of twenty-two, appointed by the Mormon 
Conference, last April. This copy was sent me by a 
member of Congress, who supposed that a similar 
copy was sent to every other member. It complains 
that the Government and its friends have persecuted 
them because of their religious belief,and denied 
them their rignts. It complains, too, of all sorts of 
arbitrary power and tyranny on the part of the 
representatives of the Governmeat here. To one 
not familiar with the facts, its plausibility would, 
doubtless, carry considerable weight; for it is well- 
written. 

But.there is one answer to it so complete that it 
utterly destroys the power of the whole document. 
The answer is this: There are now living in Utah, 
Baptists, Catholics, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Josephites. Nobody ever heard 
of any trouble between any of these denominations 
and the Government or its representatives. Why? 
Simply because they are law-abiding friends of their 
country, who do not undertake to exercise ecclesi- 
astical control of civil affairs. And what is this 
great hardship which the Government is imposing 
upon the Mormons? Simply this: that they shall 
obey the same laws which the other religious denom- 
inations are required to obey, and which are in force 
in every other territory. 

Now the proof that the Mormons are not Ameri- 
cans, and should not be dealt withassuch by the 
Government, is this: They have lived in six other 
communities besides this; namely, in Kirtland, O., 
then successively in Jackson, Clay, Caldwell, and 
Davies Counties, Mo., and in Hancock County, IIL; 
and in every one of these six communities there was 
the same hostility on their part to the laws and gov- 
ernment of the land, and the same tumult, strife, 
and bloodshed which have marked their entire his- 
tory in Utah. They were so lacking in everything 
that constitutes American citizenship, that the Legis- 
lature of Missouri actually appropriated $2,000 to aid 
these pretended friends of liberty, morality, and the 
constitution, in extending the peace and happiness 
of the State of Missoun, by getting out of it as soon 
as they could! (Howe’s * History of Mormonism,” 
Chap. xiv.) This led them to take up their abede in 
Hancock County, Ill.; and they made themselves 
such a social and political nuisance in Nauvoo, that 
the legislature was obliged to revoke the charter of 
their city. (Ford’s *‘ History of Illinois,” p. 396.) 

What is the cause of all this trouble? Simply 
this: That their leaders are determined to set up a 
priestly government of their own, independent of 
the laws and government of the land. The only 
local government that has ever existed in Utah is 
the government of a priesthood that hates and op- 
poses everything American. For the past ten years, 
the Americans here have been paying about two- 
fifths of the tuxes, but have been shut out of all 
representation in the government which levies the 
taxes, by an arbitrary consolidation of the election 
districts of the territory and the municipal wards of 
the towns. The only representation the Americans 
have ever had in the Territorial Legislature of Utah 
is at the present time, when they have barely one 
member. 

To maintain this priestly government, and set aside 
the laws and government of the United States, the 
priestly leaders of the people have resorted to 
massacre, assassination, perjury, and falsehood, 
while all the time assuming to be the special cham- 
pions of piety, virtue, and liberty. Their worst deeds 
are prefaced with prayer. John D. Lee tells us, in 
his dying confession, that he and the fifty-one other 
Mormons who participated in the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, spent a portion of the preceding night in 
a prayer-meeting, asking the guidance of God in the 
wholesale murder of 121 men, women, and children. 
(“ Lee’s Confessions,” Sun Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
pp. 233—4, 1882.) 

Then take perjury. In the trial of young Clawsen, 
in the fall of 1884, his father, Bishop Clawsen, testi- 
fied under oath that he did not know whether his 
son was married to Lydia Spencer or not, although 
they both lived in the same house. Lydia Spencer’s 
mother testified that her daughter lived at Clawsen’s 
house, and that she repeatedly visited her daughter 
there, but did not know whether she was married to 
Clawsen or not. Geo. Q. Cannon said that he did not 
know whether any record of plural marriages is kepy 
or not, although we learn from apostate Mormons 
it is considered one of the most important books 
they have. Judge Zane had to dismiss one case ow- 
ing to lack of evidence, stating to the jury his belief 
that the lack of evidence was due to false swearing. 
As a rule, although there are honorable exceptions, 
athorough Mormon cannot be believed under oath 
in any contest between the Mormon Church and the 
United States Government. 

Then take assassination. I have never heard the 
number of persons who have been assassinated and 
put out of the way in Utah, for being friends of the 
Government, estimated to be lessthan 500. And the 
recent attempt on Nov. 28th, to assassinate U. 8. Dep- 
uty Marshal Colin, as he was going through an alley 
to his home, at seven o’clock in the evening, shows 
that the same spirit still exists. Colin’s revolver, 
which he used in his defense, brought down one of 
his assailants. And when the lantern was brought, 
behold, it was a member of the priesthood, standing 
high in the Church—Joseph McMurrin—a man who, 
Iam told, had not very long ago been sent on a mis- 
sion to preach the Mormon Gospel. 

Then take falsehood. The Deseret News is the 
organ of the Mormon Church, and is edited by men 
who hold high official positions in the Church. These 
editors have used the News to make the Mor- 
mons believe that McMurrin was going quietly home 
from areligious meeting, and, without cause, was 
assaulted and shot by Marshal Colin, concealing from 
them the fact that Colin was attacked by four ruf- 
fians, who lay in ambush for him, and was acting 
purely in self-defense. And the masses of the Mor- 
mons still believe this mischief-making falsehood. 





There is hardly any misrepresentation or slander 
which the Mormon leaders have not heaped upon 
Governor Murray and Judge Zane, although these 
men have the hearty support of all Americans here, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, for their integ- 
rity, patriotism, and efficieacy. Let any man stand up 
here prominently for the enforcement of the same 
laws that are in force in other parts of the land, and 
for the establishment of the authority of the Goy- 
ernment, and he is sure to be singled out for Mor- 
mon abuse and falsehood. 

And then, to crown all, an Elder in the Mormon 
church, one Brig. Hampton, has just been convicted 
in the Third District Court of bringing prostitutes 
here from California’ and making a contract with 
them to open houses of prostitution, in onder to en- 
trap Gentiles. He is now serving out the penalty of 
a year’s imprisonment, although in * good and regu- 
lar standing ” in the Church. 

But the special point to notice is that, according to 
Mormon ethics, none of these things are wrong when 
done in behalf of the, Mormon Church, 1a other 
words, the people are taught to believe that assassi- 
nation ceases to be wrong wnen a member of the 
priesthood prays to the Lord for guidance, and then 
goes out and assassinates a faithful representative of 
the Government, in order to benefit the Church. And 
so the Mormon papers commend McMurrin, tae 
News referring to Colin’s defense of himseif with his 
revolver as the “dastardiy act by which a young, 
well-known, and esteemed man is stricken down.” 
For two or three days the News left nothing undone 
to stir up mob violence, simply because the Church 
assassin got a bullei-hole through him while assault- 
ing a faithful United States officer with a club. 

Now, in view of these and hundreds of other facts, 
I maintain that for the Government to continue to 
treat this pcople as though they were Americans, 
and continue political power and privileges in their 
hands, is io turn just government into a farce, and is 
treating the real friends of the Government here as 
though they were enemies. 

But this is the fatal defect of the new Edmunds 
Bill. It is good and strong, as far as it goes. But if 
it should become a law, it would still leave the local 
civil power of the territory in the hands of the priest- 
hood, The more than 2,500 civil officers in the 
twenty-four counties of Utah would continue to be 
filled, as now, with the more than 2,500 men who 
swear allegiance to the priesthood rather than the 
to the Government. 

What sense or justice is there in disfranchising the 
Mormon women, and leaving the franchise in the 
hands of the Mormon men who induced the women to 
become law-breakersf A band of rattlesnakes has 
taken possession of the great central highway across 
the continent. Why should Senator Kdmund®, or 
anybody else, undertake to destroy these reptiles 
gradually? Still less, why should Congress uader- 
take to disarm the little snakes, but leave tne big 
ones in possession of the road, and compel Uncle 
Sam’s children to go out of their way to get round 
them? We Americans here say: Let Congress dis- 
arm all the rattleenakes and open the road. 

How can this be donef With one little amendment 
of the Edmunds bill now before the House. Turn to 
Section 7th, Amend that so as to put in the sub- 
stance of the successful Idaho statute. Then it 
would read thus: “Sec. 7. That it shull not be law- 
ful for any man or woman who believes, teaches, or 
practices bigamy or polygamy, or who belongs to 
any organization or association which believes, 
teaches, or encourages the practice of bigamy or 
polygamy, to hold any office of honor or trust, or to 
vote at any election hereafter held in any territory 
of the United States for any public purpose whatever, 
and no such vote,” etc., etc. 

Now, Mr. Cook, you can see clearly that 
that little amendment would settle the Utah ques- 
tion forever. It would put this grand territory 
in the hands of law-abiding Americans. Ameri- 
can capital, enterprise, and population would 
flow in here, and give Utah prosperity. There is no 
more difficulty in disfranchising the men than the 
women; and the men are a hundred times more 
guilty. I do hope you will shake New England and 
the country with the advocacy of that simple, just, and 

lusi d t, Set your friends to writing 
to the Massachusetts members of the House to urge 
that amendment. It has killed Mormonism in 
Idaho. Why prolong its life in Utah by simply cut- 
ting off a piece of the tail? Right back of the ears ia 
the proper place to cut off the tail of such mischief- 
making monsters. 

1 do not advocate the Idaho statute because I prefer 
it to a Legislative Commisswn; for I do not, Neither 
do the Americans here. But I advocate it now from 
force of circumstances. To incorporate this wholly 
new measure would endanger the passage of the 
bill; but this other amendment, so brief and simple, 
is right in the line of the bill. And then this amend- 
ment would be backed by that popular justice which 
requires that the men shall be punished with the 
women, especially since they are far more guilty. 

The Americans here are exceedingly fortunate in 
having such faithful, brave, and efficient men at the 
helm as Govérnor Murray, Judge Zane, District 
Attorney Dickson, Commissioner McKay (a Massa- 
chusetts man), and Marshal Ireland. They are true 
Americans, and men of the highest integrity. Yet, 
to read the Mormon papers, you would think they 
ought to be in the penitentiary. And so I say, when 
any set of men become so hostile to our country and 
Government that they single out the faithful friends 
of the Government for abuse and assassination, 
simply because they are the friends of the Govern- 
ment, it seems to me suicidal for Congress to con- 
tinue in the hands of such enemies of their country 
the elective franchise and the political privileges 
that go with it. It is like taking into our houses as 
free boarders the very men who robbed our houses 
the night before. Very cordially yours, 

R. G. MCNIRcE. 

Women have been disfranchised in Utah, 
chiefly because under the control of the priest- 
hood and voting at the beck of ecclesiastical 
zealots who are polygamists. They are sub- 
stantially the slaves of the aristocracy of the 
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harem. So are the mass of the Mormon voters, 
and the proposition is that, on the same ground 
that we disfranchise women, we shall disfran- 
chise men, the object being to break up inter- 
ference with national law. 

The latest news concerning the prospects of 
Senator Edmunds’s biil in the national House of 
Representatives, is that he has recommended an 
addition to it. As the result of a very careful 
study of the matter, he has submitted to the 
Judiciary Commitiee an amendment which 18 
more stringent in character than even the bill 
that went through the Senate, The amend- 
ment provides that, hereafter, in Utah every 
person desiring to vote shall be required to 
register, and as a qualification to registration 
must take an oath in writing that he is sincere- 
ly attached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States; that he régards the Con- 
stitution and the acts of Congress and of the 
territorial legislature, as interpreted by the 
courts, as the supreme law of the land; that he 
deciarcs allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, and renounces allegiance to any 
other power, civil pr ccclesiastical ; that he is 
Opposed to any interference by the Church 
with the exercise of the elective franchise, by 
dictating to or counselling any voter how he 
shall vote, or bow he shall perform his official 
duties ; that he denounces as pernicious, and 
holds not binding upon him, any such counsel 
or dictation; that he is separated from the 
political party of the Church, and solemnly 
promises and swears that he will not act or be jn 
concert with anv political party acting, or 
which may hereaiter act, to carry out the politi- 
cal weal of the Church or of any Mormon politi- 
cal party. And then the amendment goes on to 
provide that whoever will not take this oath 
shall suffer legal penalties, the chief of which 
is that he shall be deprived of the right of 
voting or of holding office until he shall take 
such an oath. 

To summarize the four reasons I have now 
given for favoring the extension to Utah of this 
Idaho statute, they are : 

1, It has been victorious in Idaho. 

2. It is recommended by Gov. Murray, offi- 
cially, under all the weight of bis public respon 
sibilivy. 

3. Tt is supported by the experts in the study 
of Mormonism at Salt Lake City. 

4, Senator Edmunds himself has recommended 
it to the House Judiciary Committee. 

One or two journals express doubts as to the 
constitutionality of the Edmunds bill which has 
passed the Senate. But really the Senate is a 
better authority on the constitutionality of 
grave enactments or proposed legislation, than 
are our average weeklies, however brilliant. I 
am told occasionally asI travel from place to 
place that by and by measures like those now 
being employed against the Mormons, may be 
employed against Protestants by Catholics, or 
against Catholice by Protestants. Whenever a 
religion teaches that overt acts, contrary to the 
laws of the land, are blameless, that religion is 
Open to reprimand, dnd if necessary to stern 
legal repression by the civil power. We assail 
no man’s subjective belief; but the actions to 
which that belief may lead must be judged ac- 
cording to the experience of civilization. If the 
action is injurious to society at large, our Gov- 
eroment has a right to interfere with it. When 
the day comes in which Protestantism or Cathol- 
icism shall do anything as much against the 
goud of society as Mormopism has done in 
counselling poly gamy,perjury and assassination, 
the time will also arrive when the majori-y of 
citizens will have a right to interfere with those 
injurious and illegal overt acts. I have taken 
great pains to ker p up full correspondence with 
Balt Lake City professors, teachers, preachers 
and civilians. I happen to know what the fore- 
most judges of Utah think on this matter, and 
they arein perfect accord with the Governor; 
they are in perfect harmony with the best educa- 
tors aud preachers in the territory ; and there is 
nothing they want so much, except a territorial 
commission for Utah, as the extension of the 
Idaho statute over the poisoned region governed 
by the American Biuebeard. 

Mormonism 1s in something of a flutter, but far 
from being in fear or flight. One of the worst 
mischiefs of current discussion on this matter 
is that we are too hopeful, and too irenical, in 
consequence of our being too sanguine. There 
have been lately in Utah, gome fifty commit- 
ments © jail for polygamy ; but probably in the 
time during which these commitments have 
been made five times that number of plural 
marriages have been contracted. And if Mor- 
mon leaders may have thought of escaping to 
Mexico and taking up their quarters beyond the 
range of the laws of the United Sta'es, yet, once 
over the line, they might have acted with im- 
punity as leaders of Mormons north of the Jine. 
The root of the cancer might have been in 
Mexican soil, but the long arms of it would have 
reached toward the north, far beyond the line be- 
tween the Republic and its neighbor. Even if 
the leaders were to go to the Sandwich Islands, 
and the mass of the Mormon people still jive in 
the Salt Lake Valley, it would not be certain that 
we should not yet have to contend with Mormon 
disloyalty; that is, with the political power 





of the priesthood, just so soon as Utah should 
be admitted asa state. Let the ehief Mormon 
leaders leave Utah, let things improve there, let 
Utah be admitted as a state, while a majority 
of its voters are Mormons, let the leaders 
come back, and we should then have Mormon- 
ism under the shield of state rights, and be ina 
worse condition than at present. 

Not for the first nor the second time—for it is 
ten years since [ began to discuss Mormonism—I 
ask you, therefore, to strengthen yourselves 
and your representatives and senators in sup- 
port of stern legislation against this gigan- 
tic wrong. If you do not pity the poor peas- 
ants brought here from Europe and subjected 
to the degrading influences of polygamy and 
political tyranny, do have pity on the American 
population of Utab. Saow your sympathy for 
the religious organizations and the heroic 
teachers who are planting schools at great 
expense, and carrying instruetiop into the teeth 
of the Mormon monséer at the risk of life. I ask 
you to support the New West Education Commis- 
sion and the Presbyterian schools, the Baptist, the 
Methodiet and the Epigcopalian in Utah. Wher_ 
ever the Church is doing its work, let us follow it 
up with abundant contributions, and wherever 
the state shows a disposition to fire at Mormonism 
something other than paper pellets, let us stand 
behind the state as vigorously as we do behind 
the Church, [Applause.] 

Ishall have the honor before the meeting closes 
of moving before this assembly That we com. 
mend to the senators and representatives tn Con- 
gress the extension of the {daho statute agains; 
Mormonism to Utah. That is a simple propo- 
sition, and it will test the house. If you are 
teady for the question now I will make the mo- 
tion, or, if you choose, I will postpone it to the 
end of the meeting. [Voices from all over the 
hall **We are ready.” ‘* Pat it now.”] 

Mr. Cook accordingly offered the motion which 
he had just outlined, and upon its being put by the 
Rev. Dr. Bates, it was adopted by an impressive 
rising vote, which the chairman declared unan“ 
imous. Some two thousand people, including 
hundreds of ministers, teachers, siudents and 
other educated men stood up in support of the 
recommendation of the Idaho statute. 





THE INTERLUDE. 

1. ‘* Were the first and fourth gospels, respect_ 
ively, written by Matthew and John, or are 
some portions thereof mere accretions of tra. 
dition?” 

This question has a long preamble which has 
been puolished in two or three of the journals; 
and, therefore, [ do not take time to read it here 
but must say that it contains one or two mis- 
statements of facts. The preamble closes by 
asserting that Professur Fisher and Mr. Cook 
(as quoted in a recent book), affirm tbat the 
fourth gospel was written as early as between 
A. D. 34nd A. D. 60. Professor Fisher never 
made that assertion. This platfotm never did. 
Toe fourth gospel came into existence not far 
from the close of the first century ; but it is sup- 
posed that the third gospel was in existence be~ 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. This pream- 
ple refers tu an article by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, a valuavle produc- 
tion, but one not aliogether authoritative. It rep- 
resents a school of semi-rationalistic criucism not 
standing as well with scholarship in high places 
as substantiaily evangelical positions now do. 
That article by Dr. Abbott in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, may be well balanced by tue famous 
mvunograph of Dr. Ezra Abbot, of our own 
Cambridge, on the fourth gospel. 

Whoever wishes for the freshest information 
on the Gospels should not read encyclo- 
pedias. You should study Weiss and Eders- 
heim. I commend to the writer of this question 
those two lives of our Lord, which by common 
consent are now regarded as the best. Professor 
Weiss, of Berlin, in three volumes, now trans- 
lated in the T, & T, Clark library, gives you the 
freshest discussion on this supreme topic of 
history. And Dr. Edersheim, who has de- 
voted years to this matter, does the same. 
Both of these masterly works are in such bar- 
mony with evangelical Christianity that they 
are circulated everywhere by the soundest be- 
licvers in the Holy Word. 

I have asserted on this platform, however, and 
probably my assertion was mistaken for one on 
the topic of the Gospels, that four of the epistles 
of Paul were certainly in existence before the 
year 60 : Romans, I and If Cormtbians, Galatians, 
Professor Luthardt, of the Universi:y of Leipzig, 
iu a book I have before me on ‘Saving Truths 
of Christianity,” (p. 260) says: **We maintain 
that if we had but these four epistles, w2 should 
still have the whole of Christianity.” 

Personally my faith in the historic authority 
of the Gospels rests very largely on the four com- 
pletely undisputed epistles of Paul and on the 
prologue of the Gospel of Luke. The subject 
always presents itself to me from the point of 
view of these invulnerable epistles and of this 
prologue, It is conceded by the most destruc- 
tive skeptical critics that the epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians and Romans were in 
existence before the year 60. The real date of 
Galatians, as most scholars now think, is about 





54; that is, within less than twenty-five years of 
that of the Crucifixion. And what do we find 
in the prologue of the Gospel of Luke, that pas- 
sage which is said to be written in better Greek 
than almost anything else in the Gospel? The 
new version reads : 

‘* Many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative 
concerning those matters which have been fully 
established (margin) among us, even as they de- 
livered them unto us, which, from the beginning, 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. 

“ It seemed good to me also, having traced the course 
of all things accurately from the first, to write unto 
thee in order that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast in- 
structed.”—(Luke i, 1-4.) 

What is the date of this careful statement? 
We know that Luke was with Paul at Troas, 
about 52, that is, witbin less than twenty years 
of the date of the crucifixion. We believe that 
this gospel was published before the Acts, as it 
is spoken of at the opening of the Acts as a 
** former” treatise; and the Acts cavnot have 
been published much Jater than two years after 
Paul reached Rome. Tue date commonly given 
for Luke is from 50 to 58. Now the question 
is whether these many gospels, or the many 
records which were accurately drawn up to de- 
scribe what was fully established as historic fact, 
were not known to Paul if they were known to 
Luke; and would not Luke have known Paul’s 
opinion of them, and was Paul deceived as to 


orof any evanescent. poetic dream, but a being as 
lifelike as Socrates or Cazsar, though divine enough 
to have bended the heavens. The Gospel of John, 
it is safe to say, has a place in the world, as well as 
in the grateful affections of Christians, which no 
succeeding attacks will disturb.” (Discourse on 
“The Advance of Missions,” delivered in Boston, 
Oct. 14th, 1835.) 

2. ‘* Are the temperance text-books introduced 
into the schools of large cities such as the law 
bow requires?” 

No. I have in my hand a large col- 
lection of documents issued by various temper- 
ance organizations, and | may summarize them 
by saying that great uneasiness exists on the 
pari of the friends of temperancs at the charac- 
ter of the text-books introduced into the com- 
mon schools in cities under the political control 
of the saloons. One of the text-books in use in 
this city, for instance, ‘* teaches that a little al- 
cohol makes a man comfortable and gay.” It 
goes on to affirm that too much alcobol is an 
evil ; but it asserts that students, public speak- 
ers, and authors, are assisted to a quick flow of 
ideas by the moderate use of intoxicating 
hquors. The general truth is that in the large 
cities, the law requiring compulsory temperance 
education of a scientific character in the com- 
mon schools is being trampled under foot. The 
time has come for public attention to be di- 
rected to this new mischief of interference on 
the part of the whisky rings with public en- 

t ts. There is danger that in the great 








this early literature? The central question on 
this whole topic is whether the apostles were 
dupes. They had opportunity to know the 
truth. Was Paul—one of the greatest men of 
any age, one of the acutest, one of the bravest— 
cheated in this matter? We do not doubt what 
he believed ; for bis ac.ions show what bis own 
faith was. But was headupe? It has become 
wholly impossible to maintam the mythical 
theory, for between 33, the supposed date of the 
crucifixion, and 52, when Luke was with Paul, 
there is far too little time to accouvt for the 
growth of myths and legends, Is it probable that 
Luke, the physician and man of science, as I 
heard Sir William Dawson call bim before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at a meeting in Montreal—is it credible 
that Luke, writing at that time, within twenty 
years of the date of the crucifixion, would 
have been misled by mytbs and legends growing 
up in lese than a generation? The idea is 
utterly preposterous. The mythical theory was 
abandoned by Strauss, its author, before he 
died. Only those who have not sufficiently in- 
formed themselves on this topic are troubled by 
the mythical theory. 

The question as to Matthew being spoiled 
by mythical accretions, is best approached 
through the gate of these four undisputed epis- 
tles of Paul, and through this opening of Luke. 
According to Dean Alford, Luke does not refer 
to Matthew and Mark in his assertion that many 
writings concerning the origin of Christianity 
were in existence. Probably he refers to a va- 
riety of recurds. Many would be more than 
two; and there are other reasons for excluding 
these gospels from the list mentioned by Luke. 
He cannot refer to John’s gospel, because that 
was written afterward. I believe that, whether 
the original Matthew was Hebrew or Greek, it 
must have been drawn up by an apostle, and by 
an eye witness. It must have been sifted in the 
terrible storm of discussion in which Christian- 
ity arose. The first twenty-five years of the 
history of Christianity are no dark corner of 
the world’s story. Curistianity points to her 
chief institutions as her earliest records. There 
have come down to us the Lord’s Supper, Curis- 
tian baptism in the Triune name, the Christian 
Church, monuments erected at the time aud 
on the very spot of the origin of Christianity, 
And the wri.ten documents agree in their teach- 
ing with that of these monuments, 

Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig, says, most 
justly: ‘Our faith does not depend on the ce_ 
cision of the question whether the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, in the form in which 
we possess it, is the work of St. Matthew him- 
self. I believe that it is so; but it would not 
in the slightest degree affect my faith if I were 
forced to yield to the conviction that the 
earher sketch made by the apostle had been 
enlarged by additional narratives of events in 
the life of Christ by some other witness of the 
apostolic era.” (**Saving Truths of Christian- 
ity,” p. 259.) 

As to the Gospel of John, which has been so 
much in dispute, I take great pleasure in citing 
here certain golden words pronounced in this 
house by Dr. Storrs: 

* The critical inquiries of the last sixty years, the 
newly-discovered manuscripts now available to 
students, the larger mastery of the writings of those 
who followed the apostles, the fresh apprehension 
of the subtle harmonies which pervade the New 
Testament, have all conspired to vindicate the his- 
torical value of the records of our religion; while 
the last and loftiest of these records, surviving pro- 
longed and fierce assaults, has come from the con- 
test, not stained or charred, but with unblemished 
serenity of grace. The glory of him who had been 
declared in clearest completeness to the spiritual 
sense of the beloved disciple, suffuses it with a lus- 
ter as bright as we can bear till we are called to go 
up higher; while the Lord, who sublimely appears 
to us through it, is not the Lord of a mythical fancy, 





cities we shall have not *‘a government of the 

people, for the people, by the peuple,’ but in 

everything touching the iiquor traffic, to quote 

THE INDEPENDENT, *‘a government of the 

saloon, for the saloon and by the  sa- 

loon.” [Applause.] Some of these text-books 
are ludicrously beyond the capacity of young 
children. I have here a primer of physiology 
and hygiene, and there is a glossary at the end 
of it intended to make things clear. Thisis the 
definition given of the tendon of Achilles, 

“The tendon of the gastrocnemius and soleus 

muscles inserted in the heel.” [Laughter ] 

The Massachusetts act, requiring physiology 
and hygiene to be taught in the public schools, 
has the following text: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the au- 
trority of the same, as follows; 

SECTION I. Physiology and Hygiene, which, in 
both divisions of the subject, shall include special 
instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stim- 
ulants, and narcotics on the human system, shall be 
taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in 
all sehools supported wholly or in part by public 
money, except special schools maintained solely for 
instruction in particular branches, such as drawing, 
mechanics, art, and like studies. All acts or parts of 
acts relating to the qualifications of teachers in the 
public schools shall apply to the branch of study pre- 
scribed in this act. 

SECTION 2. All penalties now fixed for neglect to 
provide instruction m the branches of study now 
prescribed by law shall apply to the branch of study 
prescribed in section one. 

SECTION 3. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of August, in the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five. 

With sach a law on the statute books, it is not 
a cheerful circumstance to find that in some 
schools ipstrucition in temperance is confined to 
merely oral teaching in two brief lessons a week. 
As Judge Wells bas lately said: ‘‘In a school 
where geography, grammar, history, and arith- 
metic, are taught with text-bocks in the bands 
of pupils, it would not be compliance with the 
Massachusetts law to teach this study orally. 
It is the aim of this statute that physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon 
the human system, shal! be taught as thoroughly 
and as sys‘ematically as other like mandatory 
studies are taught. Text-books on physiology 
and hygiene which give limited, not special in- 
struction, as to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, or which put that instruction in an ap- 
pendix at the end of the book, do not make such 
an arrangement of the subject as is required by 
this statute, and are not such books as school 
committees are justified in prescribing, or 
teachers in using.” 

I have taken pains to mention here, by way of 
criticism or commendation, no text-book by 
name, lest the petty charge should be made that 
I wish to ivjure or help some publisher. 

Mrs. Hunt, whose eloquence and self-sacrifice, 
have been so blessed by Providence as to lead 
fourteen states to adopt laws making temper- 
ance education in common schools compulsory, 
is now in Washington, laboring with excellent 
hope of valuable results for the extension of this 
reform to all the scLools under the control of 
the Federal Government in the Army and Navy 
and in the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories. 


THE LECTURE. 
MAN’S PART IN CONVERSION. 

On the last night of his life, Daniel Webster 
was overheard repeating, several times, these 
seacching words: 

“ Have mercy, Lord! O, Lord forgive ! 
Let a repenting rebel live ; 
Are not thy mercies large and free ? 
May not a sinner trust in thee ?” 
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Here is an appeal to grace. Webster, in the 
last years of his life, said once, with an anguish 
of solemnity: ‘I would give al] my reputation 
for the salvation of my soul. Ethical science 
ani Scripture may be shown to contain exactly 
the same conditions of salvation.” 

The last day and night of each of our lives 
are aporoaching, and must at last inevitably ar- 
rive. Wego hence, and soon. Webster, Lin- 
colv, Garfield, Sumner, Chase, Garrison, Phillips, 
Longfellow, Emerson are gone, and we are going. 
Antigone says, in Sophocles, that she will 
need friends more beyond death than on this 
side of it. Pluto used to teach that the laws of 
the next world are brothers to the laws in this. 
We are certain that, under irreversible natural 
laws, character tends to final permanence, good 
or bad, aad that ours so tend, and that the 
climax of evil in character is perdition, as the 
climax of good and of divine grace is sal- 
vation. 

It is useless to teach a soft religion,’ It is 
trifling with reason as well as with revelation to 
assume that anvthiag less than deliverance 
from the love of sin and from the guilt of it, 
can be an adequate ground of spiritual peace. 
From the rapidity with which character crystal- 
lizes, it follows inexorably that whatever we do 
to secure this double deliverance must be done 
quickly. I care little for science or philosophy, 
I shoult care little for revelation itself, if they 
did not answer, and answer in harmony with 
each other the supreme question, What saves 
men and why? and, Wbat must [ do to be saved? 
Science, philosophy, revelation, all give fathom- 
less emphasis to the word Now. 

What is man’s part in conversion? What is 
God’s pari? These two questiovs cannot be 
entirely s«parated and discussed without refer- 
ence to each other; but practical urgency 
throws the former into the foregroun’ of con- 
science. Let us not be deterred from endeavor- 
ing to obtain such en answer to these questions 
as science and philosophy as well as exegetical 
learning will approve, by any collision among 
schools, philosophical or exegetical. 

In the first place let me show that, even in a 
search of such immeasurable importance as that 
for the answer to the question, What is man’s part 
in conversion ? we need not gropein uncertain- 
tis. Itisa great fact that there is really no 
hopeless disagreement among the good and the 
wise as to the meaning of revelation and the 
requirements of the natural spiritual laws as to 
what a soul out of harmony with God must iteelf 
do to secure peace. I know very well that the 
world is full of polemics, or has been, on the re- 
lations of divine sovereignty to man’s freedom 
in conversion, regeneration and entrance upon 
anew life. But in the period of irenice on that 
high matter, a period now running, may [ not 
be permitted to say that, when the Arminian 
on the one hand and the Calvinist on the other, 
answer before inquirivg souls the question, 
What must [ do to ve saved? their directions are 
much the same. The preachable portions of 
moderate Calvinism and of scholarly Armini- 
anism are almost identical in practical effect. 
I do not understand that the fathers of New 
England theology, or the leaders of the Metho- 
dist Church in tbis country, or even the 
members of the English Estiblishment, are in 
any doubt or fundamental disagreement as to 
what the Scriptures mean in their references to 
man’s duty in conversion. 

There is a great variety of phraseology used 
on this matter. There is a large difference in 
point, but the prevenient grace, on which our 
friends in the Arminian wiuvg of Christianity, 
place £0 much strese, is now explained to mean 
almost as much as the “ predestination” of the 
Calvinist, when fairly understood. Predesti- 
nation is not destiny. The syllable *‘ dest,” 
as our greatest theologians assert so often, dues 
not mean fate. It implies certainty in the pre- 
destined action of free will, but not necessily. I 
holdin my haad definitions of regeneration and 
conversion from Methodist and from Calvinistic 
quarters, and I venture to say that in practical 
application they do not greatly differ. A Piesby- 
terian may define conversion as an effect of re- 
generation. A Methodist would define it as a re- 
sult of prevenient and consummated grace. In 
any case God would have the glory. 

Human nature itself is a giftof God. Oon- 
séience has in it immanent grace, as Martensen 
says. Just as the flower has an immanent ten- 
dency to turn toward the sup, so man, even in 
his present low estate, has certain instiucte 
which impel him toward God. We must confess 
that God hisarranged for us certaia revelations 
of his will in the very depths of conscience, and 
that whatever God does through vatural law, he 
is to be credited witb in the kingdom of grace 
as well as in the kingdom of justice. There are 
certain whispers of grace in the domain of 
natural law, and on these both Calvinist and 
Armipian are beginning to insist. 

What does New England theology mean by 
regeneration and conversion? 

1. Regeneration is such a change in the sin- 
ner’s nature as resalts in bia first holy choice, 

2. Conversi>n is the turning of the will from 
supreme love of self and the world to supreme 
love of God. 

And, of course, conversion occurs under the 





impulse of regeneration, not under necessity, 
but under persuasion. 

What do Arminian theologians say, on the 
other hand? “ Arminianism,” according to Dr. 
Pope, one of the best authorities on this theme 
in the Methodist world, ‘* develops the doctrine 
of prevenient grace, asserting that... man's na- 
ture itself is grace ; that the Spirit works through 
the Word with his own preliminary influences, 

| deepening and bringing them to perfection, and 
that this continuous prevenient grace is in sal- 
| vation consummated by the gift of regenerate 
life. . . . The sinner has grace given to 
|him which he must reject if he turns not to 
| God.” (Pope, ** Higher Catechism of Theology,” 
} p. 220.) 
| When I open Dr. Clarke’s Unitarian book on 
‘*Orthodoxy ; its Truths and Errors,” I find that 
he makes conversion something less than either 
| the Arminian or Calvinist does. 

Conversion is an act of man’s wiil; regenera- 
tion a gift of God ; but the latter, according to 
Dr. Clarke, follows the former, and sometimes 
at such a distance that a man may conceivably 
be converted and not regenerated. By conver- 
sion Dr. Clarke means all that a man can do 
toward bringing himself into harmony with God. 
He means the rising of the prodigal and his reso- 
lution to return to bis father’s house. But the 
preliminary question, what causes the prodigal 
to come to bis right mind, what woos him back 
to his father’s house, what is the real origin of 
this resolution, does not arise in his discussions. 
The Calvinist and Arminian go behind that 
right mind to which the prodigal returns, and 
ascribe that mind to God. 

Regeneration is the gift of God; conversion 
is the act of man; but they are inseparable 
sides of the one great change of the new birth. 
It is not safe to assert that mau is the sole 
cause of conversion, defined even in the narrow 
way as distinct from regeneration. He is a sec- 
ondary cause of it, an instrumental cause of it, 
but the first cause even of conversion is God; 
and no one, of course, can put forth a holy 
choice until his nature is regenerated. 

Prevenient grace inspires that act of will 
which leads to conversion. At the last analysis, 
regeneration is the cause of conversion ; or, a8 
the Arminian would say, prevenient grace in 
abundance is its cause. 

What I am anxious to do is to put the topic 
before you in literary language, in scientific 
nomenclature, but still with such reference to 
accepted exegetical symbols that we may have 
common ground on which to stand in answering 
the question, What must we do to be saved? 

In order to come to close terms with this most 
intricate theme of the relation of the divine 
will to man’s freedom in conversion, I shall 
make use of an illustration which I must ask 
permission to spread out before you in deta). 
No comparison is good on all points, and this is 
intended only to show what man’s work may be 
and what God’s work is in the renewal of the 
will, I wish you to notice that I am speaking 
from the point of view of ethical science. I am 
presenting what I regard to be facts of experi- 
enc», affirmed and verified by every human be- 
ing who has yielded to God. 

1. There is produced in a telescope an image 
ofastar. There 1s produced in a soul an image 
of God. 

2. When does the image of the star start up 
in the chamber of the telescope? Only when 
the lenses are clear and rightly adjusted, and 
when the axis of vision in the tube is brought 
into exact coincidence with the line of the rays 
of light from the star. 

When does the image of God, or the inner 
sense of peace and pardon, spring up in the hu- 
tan soul? Only when the faculties of the soul 
are rightly adjusted in relation to each other, 
and the will brought into coincidence with 
God’s will. 

8. How much is man’s work and how much is 
the work of the ligbt in the case of the produc- 
tion of a star io the telescope? Man adjusts 
the lenses and the tube; the light dves all the 
rest. It is the cau-e of the star in the tele- 
scope. 

How much is man’s work and how much is 
God's work in conversion? Man’s will does 
count for something as a cause. Man may, io 
the exercise of his freedom as upheld by divine 
power, adjust his faculties to spiritual light, 
and when adjusted in a certain way, God flashes 
through them. He is the author of the star in 
the heart. 

4. What is the difference between general 
and special illumination by the Divine Spirit? 

What is the difference between general and 
special illumination within the tube of the tele- 
scope? : 

5. God gives the very light by which man ad- 
justs the lenses of the soul. He gives man the 
streng’h to aijust the lenses. He gave man 
the levses themselves. Immanent grace is in 
the lenses, prevenient grace is in the light; ail 
is of God, and yet man has a part to per- 
form, and man’s part is in no contradiction to 
God’s part. 

6. Aa light is ready, on given conditions of 
reciprocity, to burst into all telescopes, so God 
in the kingdom of free grace, is ready on given 
conditions to burst into all souls. 





T maintain that these propositions are truths 
of ethical science. [Loud applause.] 

Professor Dorner, with whose views, as you 
know, I am not in entire agreement, but who is 
beyond doubt the best historian of the theology 
of the Reformation, says in his latest work, not 
yet translated into English (System der Ohrist- 
lichen Sittenlehre:) 

“ Faith is not merely an acquaintance with truth 
nor merely an assent to it, without entering into 
personal relation with it; but it is besides both, also 
Siducia, This latter element is the one on which 
the stress was laid in the Reformation, and consists 
im personal confidence in the Redeemer, and in 
trusting ourselves to him. Faith in this sense in- 
volves emotion, intellect and will; but especially the 
latter. Faith is a yielding of the entire person to 
Christ, in order to receive from him salvation and 
life. When trusting faitn has been gained, the Holy 
Spirit can bear witaess with our spits that we are 
children of God, and the heart is freed from its bur- 
dens in the assurance that its guilt has been 
pardoned. Justification thus becomes a matter of 
experience. This is called in Scripture, sealed 
through the Holy Spirit. If this assurance of sal- 
vation, on which the reformers laid so much stress, 
has not yet been attained by the believer, it must be 
because there are hindrances in the way which 
ought tobe removed. Saving faith cannot other- 
wise than produce love.” 

According to this account of the theology of 
the Reformation, it would seem that saving faith 
is the cause of regeneration. Butif you analyze 
closely Professor Dorner’s teaching, which, on 
this subject, I regard as completely scriptural, 
you will find that he is as caretul to give God all 
the glory as the astronomer would ‘e to give light 
all the glory of the image of the star which 
starts up in the chamber of the telescope. 
Nevertheless something must be done by man. 
That something is yielding to all the light he 
possesses. Man hasa part to perform in the 
adjustment of the lenses, and the direction of 
the tube; and when this part is rightly accom- 
plished, God, flashing through the soul, gives 
new and special assurance of his presence. 

It is a na‘ural law of the spiritual world that 
whoever says from the depths of his heart, 
* Victory to Gud,” will hear from the hight of 
the heavens: ‘‘Peace, peace.” Am I willing to 
defend that proposition in all its applications to 
paganism andto modern culture? Most assured 
ly. Ido not say how deep the peace will be. Un- 
doubtedly restlessness and barrenness charac- 
terize most spiritual experience beyond the 
knowledge of the historic Christ. Neverthelers, 
man is 82 made that God draws near to him 
when he draws near to God. In Calcutta I 
stood in Keshub Chuader Sen’s temple, and 
saw the audience rise and stand with clarped 
hands in perfect silence five minutes. The wor- 
shivers then cried aloud as with one voice: 
* Victory to God!” and again remained silent 
with bowed heads. I felt sure that the spiritual 
leader of that assembiy had aright to pronounce 
over all who had u‘tered that exclamation hon- 
eatly the,benediction : “‘Peace, peace!” A peace 
this may have been that would not satisfy many 
tormented souls, and ought not to satisfy them ; 
nevertheless, such is the structure of the soul 
that when it yields completely to the best light 
known to it, God whispers to it consolation. 

Will an atheist reccive special spiritual light 
if he yields to the best general light he has? 

Horace Bushnell was a teacher in Yale Col- 
lege at a time of religioas awakening there ; and 
although not an atheist, not an infidel, was 
greatly disturbed by doctrinal unrest. He was 
settling his opinions; he was passing through 
that tamultuous period known in the experience 
of most diligent iuquirers, in which he could 
raise more questions than he could answer. The 
pupils under him were profoundly affected by 
the religions movement in the college. His 
great manliness, his benevolence, his social 
feeling, caused him extreme pain in view of the 
fact that he seemed to stand in the way of the 
religious reformation of bis own scholars. He 
paced up and down his room medirating on bis 
personal duty, and finally came to this proposi- 
tion: ‘I nave no doubt that there is a distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. I feel sure on 
that one point; am I willing to act according to 
my belief? I have perfect confidence that there 
is a distinction between right and wrorg; am I 
willing to throw myself over thé line between 
the wrong aud tbe right, toward the side of the 
right, and hereafter consecrate myself irrevo- 
cably, utterly, affectionately, to the following 
of the best religious light I possess?” He knelt 
down. He consecrated himself to the perform- 
ance of all duty known to him, He rose with a 
forehead white, and the lignt of a star in his 
soul. [Applause.] Were all his doubts dissi- 
pated at an ins’ant’s notice? Not at all. But 
they were like the mighty pines on the moun- 
tain tops after the lightning has smitten them, 
They do not fall, but they cease to grow. They 
are no longer trees; they are timber. [Ap- 
plause.] He wenton and on, until he came to 
be a prince with God, one of the leaders of 
religious discussion, one of the most spiritu- 
ally-minded of theologians. I do not accept 
all his speculations; but the element in him 
that s'rikes all men who once fairly see it, is 
bis spirituality. It strikes even those of a faith 
opposed to his. I think that our friends of the 
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Horace Bushnell for his sermons on the new 
life as well as for his philanthropic efforts. 
But the central thing in him, the pillar of fire 
which led him into the promised land, was sur- 
render to God, or to what he knew to be duty, 
and to the whole of it. At the instant of irre- 
versible, affectionate surrender, at the instant 
of that adjustment of the lenses ‘of his sou), 
God flashed through him. (See Dr. Bushnell’s 
‘* Biography,” pp. 57—60, and also bis discourse 
to the students of Yale College on the “Dis- 
solving of Donbts,”’) 

If Keshub Chunder Sen, knowivg no more 
ot Christianity than he did, had had such 
an experience—and he had, indeed, a much 
richer and deeper initial spiritual history— 
perhaps we might speak of bim as the 
Bible does of Cornelius. I do not know that 
I could quite say of Horace Bushnell that 
he had, in this preliminary experience, faith 
enough to save a soul under Christian light; 
but his example, as does that of Kestub Chun- 
der Sep, illustrates the law that self surrender 
to God is the condition of spiritual illumination. 

It would be profitable to dwell, if time per- 
mitted, on the case of the conversion of Thomas 
Carlyle, while he held ye merely theistic faith. 
All recollect the marvelous passages in ‘* Sartor 
Resartus” on the everlasting nay and the ever- 
lasting yea, What was the central thing in 
Carlsle’s experience that brought him out of 
Gehenna into spiritual strength? It was self- 
surrender to the beat he knew. It was total, 
affectionate, irreversible yiclding to the loftiest 
l ght he bad. [ fear Carlyle repressed evidence ; 
1 fear he was not candid with himself in dis- 
cussing Christianity. I am not sure that he ever 
i ttained clearness in some of his positions ; least 
cf all in bis references to historic Christianity, as 
Froude gives them to us. But I solemnly be- 
lieve that Carlvle had yielded in a sense to God 
in conscience ; and he himself calis his experi- 
ence a conversion. It was the open secret of bis 
spiritual power. 

These experiences in the outer sanctuary of 
spiritual Jife show that one law prevails in the 
outer and in the inner court of the soul. As we 
yield to God, so we receive illumination from 
him. Surrender to God is the condition of the 
soul's receptivity for God. Obedience, as Rob- 
ertson taught, is the organ of spiritual kuowl- 
edge. Humility, depending on God, a full, affec- 
tionate choosing of bim as both Saviour and 
Lord, those are the gates to peace, and precise- 
ly the things that culture of the ordinary kind 
does not possess. Poverty of spirit is the gate 
to wealth in spiritual things, and culture, mod- 
eled on pagan ideals, has very little poverty of 
spirit. [Laughter.] Receptivity for God de- 
pends on self-surrender to him, on poverty of 
soul; and it is not in the circles that consider 
themselves the most advanced that we usually 
find this jewel. I believe solemnly that it is an 
unalterable natural law of the suul that only he 
who has poverty of spirit, only he who surren- 
ders utterly to God, can have God flash through 
bim. Opnly be who adjusts the lenses and directs 
the tube of the soul in such a way as to bring 
the light into the proper relations to the human 
faculties can have the star produced in the 
cbambers of the instrument. But whenever 
we do thus yield utterly, certain great effects 
invariably follow. 

What are the results of total self-surrender to 
God, as known to universal ethical experi- 
ence? Peace, spiritual illumination, hatred of 
sip, admiration of holiness, a strange new 
sense of the divine presence, a feeling of union 
with God, a love of prayer. Even in the sphere 
which historic Christianity has not reached, 
there will be, afcer total self-surrender,as I bold, 
at least a dim sense of forgiveness, the feeling 
that one can say ‘‘Abba Father”; a new delight 
in God’s works and in his Word; love of man; 
loss of fear of death; a growing and finally 
supreme love of che Father, Redeemer, Ruler, 
Saviour, which has become the soul's ali. 

An evangelist of great experience and wisdom, 
one of whose anniversaries was lately honored 
in this ci'y, has distributed many thousands of 
cards on which were printed the following evi- 
dences of conversion. He speaks from the point 
of view of exegetical knowledge. I bave spoken 
thus far from the point of_view of ethical 
science, stric:ly so-calle1, Let me contrast now 
with my results, these results of a practical 
evangelist.- These are the signs of conversion 
which Dr. Earle gives: 

1, A full surrender of the will to God. 

2. The removal of a burden of sin gradually or 
suddenly. 

8. A new love to Christians and to Jesus. 

4. A new relish for the Word of God, 

5. Pleasure in secret prayer, at least at 
times. 

6. Sin or sinful thoughts will cause pain. 

7. Desire and efforts tor the salvation of 
others. 

8. A desire to obey Christ in his commands 
and ordinances. 

9. Deep humility and se!f-abasement. 

10. A growing desire to be holy and like 
Christ. 

As palm matchet palm, so God’s revelation of 
himself in his works matches his revelation of 
himself in his Word. [Applause.] 
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Man’s part in conversion is a topic which in- 
cludes the question, What direction should be 
given to the religious irresolute? 

1, Dr. Payson, of hallowed memory, used to 
say he never dared give any direction except 
the scriptural one, “Repent and believe the 
Gospel.” This is the rst direction that occurs 
toa mind saturated with the Scriptures, and is 
safest of all, 

4. But there are other directions which I think 
are safe. For instance, the single word ; Pray. 
What is prayer? Commonly it has been taught 
that prayer consists of four parts: Adoration, 
confession, thanksgiving, petition. I love te 
insist upon it that a fifth part must enter into 
every genuine prayer—tota] self-surrender to 
God. Any prayer that has not in it the petition, 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in me this 
instant, as in Heaven, is not prayer, but what 
the Scriptures call vain repetition. Self-sur- 
render is indeed implied in allthe other four 
parts of prayer ; bnt it is well to state explicitly 
what belongs to all prayer implicitly. Pray, 
and you will have experimental proof that God 
is more ready to give his Holy Spirit to those 
that ask him than fathers are to give bread to 
their children. Do you, and you, and you, dare 
to apply the test of experiment to this matter? 
Ido not mean experiment in the sense of light, 
tentative trifling with the spiritual laws of the 
soul; but are you willing, as you pass frum this 
house, as you rise from your seats, as you now 
sit in them, to yield utterly to God, according to 
the best light you possess? If you will do that, 
you will receive before you rise from your seaw 
an answer utterly unobtainable, except by such 
total and affectionate self-aurrender. I hold 
that whoever loves the scientific method, and 
believes in experiment as a test of the truth: 
may have full experimental evidence that prayer 
is effectual in bringing spiritual blessings. 

8. We may say to the religiously irresolute soul : 
Choose God or God in Christ, as both Saviour 
and Lord; for we cannot speak of God without 
meaning Christ also, nor of Christ without im- 
plying God also. Choose God in Christ this in- 
stant as both Saviour and Lord. 

4. And we may say, Look at the Cross, and it 
will become no cross to bear the Cross. 

That great preacher of London, who has ad- 
dressed more men through a larger number of 
years than any one else who ever lived, has de- 
ribed his earliest religious experience by say- 
ing that he heard a sermon in which the preach- 
br seemingly pointed at him, and said: ** Look! 
ook! Behold the cross! A Redeemer is here 
lor you!” Mr. Spurgeon affirms that by the 
e of God he did endeavor to look. He had 
been living in almost unspeakable spiritual tor- 
ure. He beheld God as Saviour, was melted, 
as made ready to take him as Lord; he 
epted him as both. “ And that instant,” says 
his man, whose spiritual wisdom has borne esuc- 
pessfully such prolonged tests, *‘ that instant a 
‘young heaven had its origin in my soul, and has 
been expanding there ever since.” 

5. We may say, Repent and yield at this 
moment utterly to God as both Saviour and 
Lord. 

We may say, in short, anything which reins 
the soul up to total, affectionate, irreversible, 
immediste self-surrender to God, considered 
both as Redeemer and as Ruler. The two ideas 
must be taken together ; for we are not possessed 
of trust in Christ as a Saviour until we are 
ready to owe allegiance to him as Lord. Faith, 
meaning confidence in God as both Saviour and 
Lord, works by love, and leads not only to trust, 
but to allegiance, 

Manh’s part in conversion consists essentially 
of two things : 

1, Attention to religious truth. 

2. Self-surrender to it. 

The attention must be honest, and, therefore, 
earnest, comprehensive, ¢xact, impartial. The 
surrender must be immediate, total, affection- 
ate. The former leads to the latter by divine 
influences which precede, accompany and fol- 
low the presentation of truth to the soul. 

It is futile to object that man cannot have 
faith by willing to have it. Belief depends on 
evidence and not on the will; but attention to 
evidence depends on the will. Man can by his 
own choice give attention to religious truth, or 
to the evidence on which faith depends as an at- 
titude of mind, and by which it is wrought out 
as an attitude of the heart. 

As to the attitude of mind involved in saving 
faith, the soul can do what it ought, and ought 
to do what it can; and when it does all it can, 
God will do all the rest. 

1, A man can attend to the evidence that he is 
living in the love and guilt of sin. 

2. He can attend to the evidence that there is 
a God revealed in conscience and Nature who 
makes for righteousness. 

8. He can attend to the certainty that he can 
never have peace with that God until he is de- 
livered from both the love of sin and the guilt 
of it. 

4. He can attend to the evidence that his par- 
don cannot come without his reformation. 

5. He can attend to the evidence that deliver- 
ance from the love of sin does not free him 
from the guilt of it ; and that, therefore, by the 
* of the law shall no flesh be justified, 





6. He can attend to the evidence that God 
has spoken to men in the Gospel. 

7. He can attend to the evidence that, if the 
way of the Gospel is not the way of deliverance 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it, then no 
wholly clear and certain way is known to man. 

8. He can open his eyes and look on the 
Cross, and so measure the weight of his own 
guilt and the vastness of God’s love and jus- 
tice. 

9. He can attend to the whispers of the still, 
small voice in presence of both the justice and 
the mercy of God. 

10. He can attend to the voice of universal 
human experience, reinforcing all the teachings 
of reason and Scripture, as to the methods of 
deliverance from the penalty and the power of 
sin, 

As to the attitude of the heast: 

1, He can pray, in the sense of coming before 
God with adoration, thanksgiving, confession, 
petition and total self-surrender. 

2. When the truths relating to bis own guilt 
and God’s methods of mercy have melted his 
soul, he can yield to God gladly as Saviour. 

3. He can affectionately choose him as Lord. 

4. All these acts bring more light, which will 
be followed by more perfect self-surrender and 
80 by progressive sanctification. 

5. He can keep up these attitudes of mind and 
heart, and so grow in grace and attain final per- 
manence of right character. Deliverance from 
the penalty of sin is God’s gift, and deliverance 
Srom the love of sin is his inspiration through 
saving faith. 

In all this man works out his own salvation. 
In all this God works in him to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. 

We must give the religiously irresolute no ad- 
vice that they can die following, and die unsaved. 
We must not say in the dawdling fashion of 
many advisers ot those who are seeking spirit- 
ual peace: ‘‘Read good books, attend church, 
keep company with the religious.” All these 
things a man might do, and die doing them, and 
die unsaved. But no man can affectionately ac- 
cept God, or God in Christ, as both Saviour and 
Lord, and not find beneath his spirit the ever- 
lasting arms. No man can rightly adjust the 
lenses of his soul, no man can bring his will into 
adoring coincidence with God’s will, without 
having a new light start up in the chambers of 
his heart. In the endless space will burn a sup ; 
but in the poor, feeble, human instrument will 
be found a star, its image. [Applause.] 
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To THE Epitor c¥ THE INDEPENDENT : 

One of your correspondents, in a notice of 
Dr. Hitchcock & Brown’s “‘ Didache,” questioned 
the statement made on p. 46 with, reference to 
the Syrian mode of baptism. AsI copied that 
notice in my book on the ‘“‘ Didache” (p. 34 foot- 
note) I deemed it best, after some useless in- 
quiries at home, to apply to headquarters in 
Syria for a correct statement of the case. In 
reply I received the inclosed letter from the 
well-known American missionary, the Rev. Dr. 
Jessup, of Beirit. It contains interesting and 
authentic information on the modes of baptism 
now prevailing among the different Christian 
sects in Syria, and I, therefore, send it to you 
for publication. 

BEIRUT, SYRIA, Jan. 4th, 1886. 
Pror. P. Scuarr, D.D. 

Dear Brother :—I have at length secured the facts 
and information with regard to the mode of baptism 
among the various Christian sects in Syria, for 
which you ask in your letter of Sept. 14th, 1885. 

The “‘ statement of Dr. Hitchcock, based upon the 
authority of Dr. Van Dyck” as to the word 
“dmamiéd,” is evidently a misunderstanding. I 
sent the letter to Dr. Van Dyck, and he replies: 

“There is no such Syriac word as amamud. Itis 
evidently mistaken for the Arabic word ma’mitd. The 
passive participle of Syriac ’amad, Arabic ‘amada, is 
‘amid, The Arabic word ma’méd has been mistaken 
for a Syriac word. But that does not at all affect 
the argument. Immersion, in whole or in part, sup- 
plemented by pouring if necessary, is the Oriental 
mode of baptism. A Greek priest in Haspeiyeh re- 
baptized a Copt by immersion in the river of Shi- 
bah—i.e., in one of its pools formed among the 
rocka,”’ 

In addition to what Dr. Van Dyck here states, it is 
well-known that the Orthodox Greek Church insists 
upon trine immersion as essential to salvation, 
whether in the case of infants or adults. Yet some- 
times, in cases of ity, they baptize by pouring 
the water three times upon the head. 

an adult woman, born a Druze, and baptized by 
Mr. Calhoun when a young girl, was rebaptized by a 
Greek priest near Tripoli, on being married to a 
Greek. The priest’s wife took her to a pool of stag- 
nant water, stripped off her clothes, the priest stand- 
ing with averted face. The priest then walked 
backward to the water, and immersed her three 
times, turning his head the other way. The father, 
a native preacher, was so outraged in his feelings 
by the act, that he left the Protestant sect, on the 
erroneous idea that the Protestants could have pre- 
vented it. 

A Greek priest in Munsif, in Mt. Lebanon, had a 
child eight months old brought to him for baptism. 








It was too large for the stone baptismal font, so he 
held it on his left arm, and poured the water three 
times over its head. 

In a village near Tripoli, a mother took her child 
to the abbot of a Greek monastery to be baptized. 
Tae abbot baptized it by holding it on his left. arm, 
and pouring the water three times over its head. 
The mother protested that this was not baptism, and 
complained to the Greek Bishop. He rebuked her, 
telling her that the baptism was perfectly legitimate 
and sufficient. 

A Maronite teacher has given me a statemen* 
about the mode of baptism among the Jacobites or 
Syrians. ; 

The priest strips the child to the waist, holds 
him under his left arm, uses neither salt nor oil; 
then pours water three times, with his nght hand on 
the head, in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

In the Syrian Catholic Church (Jacobite Catholic) 
the baptism is similar to that of the Maronites. 

The priest takes the child from the hand of the 
godfather and mother in the door of the church, and 
carries him into the church, lays the child on a 
white veil on the floor, then prays over a handful og 
salt, puts salt into the child’s mouth. Then he 
pinches the child’s nostrils, saying: “Open, ye nos- 
trils, and inhale the heavenly odors.” Then he takes 
the child to the font, and hands him to the godfather 
who repeats the Creed. Then the priest asks him: 
“Do you repudiate the Devil and all his works ?” 
Ans. ** Yes.” “Do you believe in God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost?” Ans. “Yes.” “Do you 
believe in the Incarnation and death of Jesus 
Christ? And in the articles of faith of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church?”’ Ans. “ Yes.” 

He then asks the name of the child, and does he 
wish to be baptized? “ Yes.” Then he prays over 
the water in the font. Then he drops three drops of 
melted wax from the lighted taper into the water, 
for the three persons of the Trinity. Then he makes 
the sign of the Cross with the candle in the water, 
saying: ‘‘ God commanded four rivers to water the 
four quarters of the globe. Thus God blessed you, 
O waters of the wedding in Cana of Galilee,” etc. 

Then the priest puts his hand into the water three 
times, then drops three drops of oil into the 
water. Then he repeats the question: *“*Do you 
wish to be baptized?” “Yes. I wish to be bap- 
tized according to the baptism of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Petrine Church, and unite my intentions (pur- 
poses) with yours.” 

The priest then takes she child under his left arm, 
and holds his head over the font and pours three 
handfuls of water on his head, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He then raises up the 
child, wipes his head with a towel, and hands him 
to the godfather. The priest washes his hands and 
wipes them. He then brings the holy oil of Mairén, 
bares the breast of the child, and anoints, with oil 
in the form of a cross, his breast and two shoulders. 

He then wipes off the oil with cotton, then washes 
off the oil with soap and water, then drains off the 
water from the font, burns the cotton in the font, 
and washes out its ashes. 

Then the priest gives the godfather a white towel 
(given by the family), saying: ** Take a pure white 
towel to meet your Lord in purity.” Then they 
walk around the church, carrying the child and 
singing: ‘* Blessed be thou, now baptized with the 
baptism of the Spirit.” 

I do not feel called upon to draw inferences from 
these statements ; but some things are plain. 

1. Trine immersion is the baptism of the Greek 
Church, yet they allow pouring when immersion is 
not convenient. 

2. The Jacobites baptize by pouring three times. 

8. The Maronites and Papal] Jacobites by pouring 
three times. 

The fonts in the Greek churches are always 
smal), and in case of large children or adults they 
must either pour or resort to poois or rivers. 

The word ’amad in Arabic means to stand upright ; 
at’amad means to resolve to purpose; ’améd means 
a pillar; ma’médiyet means baptism ; ma°mid means 
one baptized, as do mat’amad and m’ammad. 

Whether the meaning “ upright” and “ standing,” 
attached to this word, has anything to do with the 
posture of the one baptized, it is not easy to decide. 

The Lord grant us all, and especially these dead 
Christian sects of the East, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Yours affectionately, 

HENRY H. JESSUP. 


fine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


SECOND NOTICE. 








In the present water-color exhibition the pre- 
dominance of landscape over figure subjects is 
very marked. While the landscapes shown are, 
for the most part, good and interesting ones, as 
was stated in our first notice of the exhibition 
last week, we cannot but regret that the artists 
exhibiting, and particularly the younger men 
among them, have not contributed more figure 
work; for it is in figure drawing that American 
art continues to be weak, and we cannot hope to 
have our art highly valued until our painters 
have learned to draw the figure as strongly and 
correctly as those of Germany and France. The 
more prominent figure pieces of the present ex- 
hibition are W. M. Chase’s “‘Summer Afternoon 
in Holland” and “Spanish Dancing Girl,” criti- 
cised last week ; Hamilton Hamilton’s “ Lobster 
Fishers,” a good story well told, the figures of 
the fishers full of character and expression ; Irv- 
ing Wile’s “ Incense,” well drawn and composed ; 
Perey Moran’s “End of the Toilet,” a clever 
fantasy, with his usually delightful, if somewhat 
too decorative, coloring; Rudolph F. Bunner’s 
“Nanki Poo and Yum Yum,” bringing delightful 
memories of the “Mikado” ; Wm, H. Lippincott’s 





“Greeting,” lightly and gracefully told; Leon 
Moran’s ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” a little boy whose 
path is blocked by a flock of hissing geese, a 
simple motive, simply and yet forcefully told; 
Alice Hirschberg’s “‘ An Idle Moment,” excellent 
n pose, coloring, and expression ; Leon Moran’s 
“An Amateur,” very delicately and feelingly 
painted; C. Morgan MclIihenny’s “ Leaving 
Home” is full of tenderness; 8. R. Burleigh’s 
* Little Girl in Pink,’ fresh and clear in color- 
ing, but badly drawn; E. L. Henry’s old-time 
reminiscence, ‘‘On the Way South Fifty Years 
Ago,” accurate and truthful in detail, but char- 
acteristically crude in color; Robert Bium’s 
** Sister’s Advice,” a thoroughly good character 
study ; and F.8. Charch’s ‘* From a Fairy Tale,” 
a young girl in gauzy robes, leading a troop of 
lions and tigers, well-drawn and delicately col- 
ored, with a characteristivally weird motive. 

The “Mikado” seems to have strongly in- 
fluenced the American artist, togethcr with the 
lay public of this enlightened land. In addition 
to the figure pieces above noted, whose motives 
are drawn directly from the clever operetta, 
there are, at least, a dozen others whose inspir- 
ation has been found in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s work. The work is one full of artistic 
suggestions ; so it is not at all surprising that it 
has been utilized in this way; and yet it is 
rather remarkable to see tke artists of one of 
the world’s youngest countries finding their 
motives in the representation of life in one of 
the oldest, a land whose art works have become 
famous the wide world through. The Japanese 
are born water-colorists, and seldom paint in 
the heavier medium of oil, and their kKake-monos, 
or water-color paintings are greatly in demand 
to-day. The young American water-colorists, it 
must be confessed, have caught the Japanese 
spirit and atmosphere remarkably well, and 
their productions are both interesting and en- 
tertaining. 

As, for several years past, Henry Farrer, one 
of the strongest of American water-color land- 
scape artists, comes to the front in the present 
exhibition with nine of his very sympathetic 
works, for the most part autumn twilight land- 
scapes, filled with the ‘‘poetry of decay,” and 
all breathing the tenderest, truest appreciation 
of this season of the year. Mr. Farrer is es- 
sentially a painter-poet. His works are almost 
all translations of the verses appended to them, 
verses selected with rare taste and judgment 
Here is one: 

“ Amid that flush of crimson light, 

The new moon’s modest bow grows bright.” 
and the canvas, with its silent, leaficss trees, its 
still pool in the foreground, and its roseate sky 
against which the new moon’s crescent glows, 
carries out the lines appealingly to every heart 
and eye. The two Eatons—C. Harry and C, 
Warren—are also well represented by landscapes 
whose chief charm is their tender sentiment, 
with the phases of Nature that they represent. 
Bruce Crane sends six of his clear-atmos- 
phered, well-cowposed landscapes, with excel- 
lent out-door feeling, and Chas. Melville Dewey 
has four of his strongly conceived and freshly 
painted renditions of “ field and hill and river.” 
The exhibition contains also many good marines. 
Winslow Hower is, unfortunately, not repre- 
sented ; but Henry P. Smith, F. A. Silva, F. K. 
M. Rehn, Arthur Quartley, M. J. Burns and M. 
F, H. de Haas all send works thoroughly repre- 
sentative and characteristic, and, when this is 
said, it signifies that, were there no other works 
in the exbibition, these alone would be worthy 
of a visit and inspection. 


Sanitary. 
HOW THINKERS AND WRITERS 
SHOULD LIVE. 


Tue following is a specimen of inquiries which 
occasionally are addressed to the “Sanitary” de- 
partment of this paper: ‘‘ What course of liv- 
ing, sanitary, hygienic and dietetic, will enable 
a diligent, hard-working clergyman and others 
of like oceupation, to best bear the strain of 
their labor and increase their efficiency to the 
highest point?” There are two or three reasons 
why a question of this kind is quite difficult to 
answer. 

Persons who have passed into the mental ac- 
tivities of life have not only acquired habits 
bard to abandon, but the system has established 
for itself a partial adjustment thereto. A toler- 
ation has often been established, which some- 
times makes the attempt to return to the best 
approved regulations an evil, or at least a tem- 
porary injury. 

Next, all questions of hygiene are far more 
relative, and, in many cases, far more individ- 
ualthan some imagine. A rule may be right in 
the abstract—the best rule that could be given 
as the declaration of a general principle—and yet 
its rigid application to a particular case might 
be a failure. Also, even where it is desirable, in 
some individual case, to break up present 
methods, it is not always wise to do it abruptly. 
These and-some other reasons will account for 
the great variety of methods adopted by differ- 
ent students, and the different opinions they 
give as to the best way to secure the greatest 
efficiency. At the risk of criticism from every 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





sedentary student, past thirty years of age, we 
can, at least, venture upon a few suggestions. 
The first absoiute necessity which must be 
claimed for all brain workers is sleep. The 
brain and nervous system may be said to have a 
greater susceptibility to that kind of exhaus- 
tion which sleep restores than has the system at 
large. ‘* Prolongedeleep, may therefore be set 
down as the cardinal principle of physiological 
prain rest.” There are approaches to this in 
cessation from work, and in recrea ion; but not 
enough to take the place of good sleep. To this 
many a hard- worked student needs to devote his 
energies. Not long since, Edward E. Hale 
wrote a long let'er aa to “* How a Writer should 
Live.” It begins : ‘* The business of health, for 
a literary man, seems to me to depend largely 
on sleep.” I take, he says, nine hours for 
sleep in every twenty-four ; and do not object to 
ten. Most students know that neither quantity 
nor quali'y of work is measured by the actual 
time spent at it. Wbat most do, when in best 
working order, shows that time spent in getting 
and keeping in best working order is time to be 
counted in as a part of the real working time. 
Therefore rest from study before going to bed, 
a first-class sleeping room, air pure, thermom- 
eter not over sixty, and a consciousness of fit- 
ness for work 1n the mornipg must be secured if 
work is to be done. Sleep, and enough of it, is 
not a mattcr of course to brain laborers. It 
must be catered for if to be had in 1ts very best 
quality. A brisk walk or fifteen mioutes before 
goivg to bed would do many a man good who is 
afraid of night air. A half hour of bath-room 
calisthenics, in behalf of a good circulation in 
the extremities and of a refreshing rest, is often 
time most excellently spent. This leads us to 
the general subject of exercise. All sedentary 


about sixteen pounds of liquid, which is equiva- 
lent to $20,000 liters of gas. Solid carbonic acid 
in a white, snow-like mass is obtained by allow- 
ing the gas to expand suddenly in a suitable re- 
ceiver or to rush through the meshes of a 
bag, which is soon filled with the snow, 
while a large part of the gas escapes and is lost. 
The chief uses of the gas at present are the 
manufacture of carbonated water, and the forc- 
ing of beer from easks in the cellar to the places 
of sale at the counter. Krupp, the celebrated 
manufacturer of steel and sieel guns at Essen, 
uses the liquid to suddenly cool and contract the 
inner tube of eondemned cannon, in order to 
loosen and detach the outer rings. To achieve 
the result in the most satisfactory way, the en- 
tire gun is first warmed, by which the rings are 
expanded, and while in this condition the inner 
tube, or case, is suddenly cooled and contracted 
by the evaporation of the liquid carbon dioxide. 
This loosens the rings, and they can then be 
easily removed. Efforts were made for some 
time by Herr Krupp to utilize the enormous 
pressure of the gas as given off by the liquid, 
to prevent blow-holes and cavities in steel cast- 
ings, the pressure of the gas being brought 
to bear upon the fluid steel in closed 
molds; but this application has been 
abandoned. Carbonic acid snow may be 
gathered into balls and masses, like ordinary 
snow. In this condition it evaporates slowly, 
and gradually disappears, but may be kept for a 
long time if properly wrapped iu cotton or other 
non-conducting substances. The Berlin Com- 
pany delivers tbis substance in the form of com- 
puund cakes, or masses, which resemble chalk in 
appearance. Itcan be used to produce great 
degrees of cold, and finds many applications, 





life has great perils to vigor, because of lack of 
exercise, Securing some waste of muscle and 
bone and organ tissue is an analogue to that 
waste of other vital force which takes piace in 
brain work, Each is really a help to the other. 
We have been familiar with the habits of agood 
many successful students, and have always 
found in those who have worked successfully a 
score or more of years one of two qualities, and 
generally both. They were, by early physical 
advantages aud care, made first-class animals, 
and so have had, by ancestry er acquired by 
privilege, excellent physical equipoise. Or 
they have early come to a comprebension of de- 
fects, and have learned how to deal with their 
pnysical seives and to make adjustment to de- 
fects, and, in many cases,improvements on their 
powers. The relation of body use, real exercise 
to the writer or thinker, has never been over- 
stated. It has often been very ineffectively 
stated, when it has insisted upon this or that 
routine of exercise, and forced too general rules 
on too individual cases. But when it has iu- 
sisted upon a glow or perspiration of skin at 
least once a day; upon exercise that quickens 
somewhat the respiration and the flow of the 
blood in the extremities; upon dependence for 
warmth on heat wituin, more than upon heat 
with out; upon change of posture and a little let 
up of concentrated attention at least each hour, 
it bas always advised well. Men do not become 
morbid who, to this extent, become close ob- 
servers of themselves, and study their capacity 
for work and their mode of conducting it, and 
of adjustment of mind and body, with the same 
intelligent perception that they attempt to be- 
stow upon the text they are attempting to un- 
fold, or the essay they are attempting to infuse 
with weighty thought. No doubt, in such mat- 
ters, there is sometimes need to consult some 
sanitary practitioner. We, purposely, do not 
say medical prac itioner, since not Over a small 
minori y of the medizal profession are skilled in 
hygiene, and a still less number of the people 
have come to uuderstand that they need coun- 
selors instead of administrators. We have not 
forgotten that hard-working clergymen and 
others of hke occupation need food, but must 
reserve its conzideration for another time. 








Science. 


THE liquefaction of carbonic acid gas, or car- 
bon dioxide, according to the pew nomenclature, 
has beea a favorite class-room experiment in the 
United States for a generation past. The liquid 
has been made in considerable quantities by 
means of the enormously strong iron genera- 
tors and receivers, and its properties as a re- 
frigeraut have been often shown; but, beyond 





‘the proposition to make use of it as a source of 


power, it has not been applied to any extent in- 
dus‘riaily. In Prussia, however, it is now 
largely used for many purposes; and its manu- 
facture in both the liquid and solid form 
is carried on by a company organized for the 
purpose. This ccmpany delivers eighty bottles 
of liquid carbonic acid daily. These bottles are 
made of wrought iron, and are first tested ata 
pressure equal to two hundred and fifty atmos- 
pheres. The gas, which, at a freezing tempera- 
ture, liquefies under a pressure of thirty-six 
atmospheres, is thus safely confined, anc, by 
means of very strong stop-cocks and pipes, aan 
be drawn off as required. Each bottle holds 





ially in the warm season. With a little of 
this sncw moistened with ether quicksilver is 
easily solidified into a mass like lead. The snow 
must be handled with thick gloves to prevent 
blistering and freezing the hands, 


....-The Clarks are reported to be making 
rapid progress with tbe great tbree-foot object- 
giass for the Lick Telescope. The material turns 
out excellent, at least so far as appears at pri s- 
ent. The machine work ou the lenses was all 
finished some weeks ago, and the delicate hand- 
work of local correciion has been steadily going 
on since then. It is impossible to say just bow 
long this will contiuue; but, unless something 
unlooked for turns up, the objective ought to 
be tinished sometime next spring or summer. 
The two lenses will stand about sixinches apart, 
and the focal length will be about fifty-cight 
feet. We bave not yet hcard whether the con- 
tract for the mounting has been assigned by 
Dr. Holden, the directcr of the observatery, nor 
what arrangements have been made for building 
the great dome, though the probabilities are 
that this contract will go to Warner & Swazey, 
of Cleveland, who built the beautiful dome of 
the McCormick observatory. 


.... Tbe enormous accumulations of blast fur- 
nace slag make every application of it worthy 
of note. C. A. Wilkes and W. Mi'lar have ob- 
tained an English patent for a flooring and pav- 
ing produced by its use. The slag is ground to 
a fine powder and washed. If it is wished to 
give it a color, oxides of iron can be added to it. 
Three parts of the slag are mixed with one part 
of bydraulic cement, and moistened with water 
containing one part of bittern water, five prr 
cent. of carbonate of sods, two and a half per 
cent. of carbonate of ammonia, and a listle pot- 
ash. The addition of an ounce of sulphate of 


lime to every gallon of the solution makes the | 


mass harden more rapidly. This compound 
forms a flooring which sets rapidly, does not 
soften in warm weatber, and does not become 
slippery when wet. 


....80ft sugar may be converted into hard 
sugar without increasing its density, by the fol- 
lowing process, invented by F. O. Matthieesen. 
The soft sugar is spread on the bottom of a hori- 
zontal pan, in a layer about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and is then subjected to pre:sure 
until the thickness of the layer is reduced from 
one thirty-second to one-sixteenth of an inch, the 
pressure varying with the softness of the sugar. 
The compressed mass is next heated at a moder- 
ate temperature, for several hours, by which it 
is converted into hard sugar. It can then be 
broken into cubes, which, however, will have 
two smooth and four rough rides. 


....8ir William Thomson has recently calcu- 
lated that the average size of a chemical atom 
is not less than six ani not greater than sixty 
billionths of a cubic inch. It has also been 
calculated that in a cubic ineh of air there are 
three hundred quintillions of atoms, Hencs the 
cubic inch of air ia by no means full, and i+ is 
possible for them to. move eighteen miles a 
minute and collide against each other 8,500,000 
times a second, as has also been lately calculated 
that they do. 


...-According to an English patent taken cut 
by W. Smith, equal parts of finely powdered 
limestone and pitch, intimately mixed, form an 
admirable cement for binding building ma- 
terials. It can also be used as a water-p: oofing 
material in building. 





-...Mr. HLB, Baker has recently demonstrated 
that our ideas concerning certain chemical re- 
actions have been incorrect. Phosphorus, which 
burns with great brilliancy in oxygen, under 
ordinary conditions, he finds to be incombusti- 
ble in that gas, if both the phosphorus and the 
oxygen are absolutely freefrom moisture. Per- 
fectly dry charcoal was heated to redness in dry 
oxygev, and showed but partial ‘combustion. 
It seems, therefore, that to produce combustion 
—i,e., energetic oxidation, the presence of 
third substance is necessary. 


_ ....What is called the mosaic theory of vision 
n insects and other jointed animals with com- 
pound eyer, has been discarded by some recent 
experimenters, especially Exner and Plateau. 
They do not believe that insects are able to dis- 
tinguish the form of objects, but tbat, in these 
creatures, vision consists maiuly in the percvep- 
tion of movements. Plateau claims that diurnal 
msects have need of a quick, strong light, and 
cannot direct their movements in partial dark- 
ness. He tinds that insects only utilize their 
eyes to choose between a white luminous orifice 
in a dark chamber, or another orifice or group 
of orifices, equa’ly whte. Bees bave as bad sight 
and con prt themselves almost exacily ae flics 


Libbies, 


.... Why does a donkey eat thistles? Because 
he is an ass, 











....Er man whut likes er song jes ’ca’se it is 
hard ter sing, doan know ez much erbout music 
ez he do erbout sci’nce. 


.. Young Wife: ‘How do vou like this dress, 
John? I designed it myself.” Old Husband: 
**I was wondering whetherit were the result of 
accident or design.” 


....“* Do you tbink Johnny is contracting bad 
habits at school?” asked Mrs. Caution of her 
husband. ‘No, dear, I don’t. I think he is ex- 
panding them,” was the reply. 


..--The railroad companies want to lay 
their tracks with hardened sleepers. One of 
the New Haven ministers says that his congre- 
gation bas material enough to set up a whole 
parallel road. 


.... Speaking of wives’ wages, it is mentioned 
that a happy couple agreed to bear equally the 
expenses of the family. One of thechildren fely 
iil, and a difference arose as to which should 
buy medicine for the little one. Both held out 
firmly, The result was that the child, getting 
no medieipe, was soon well. 


.... Charley (to Clara, who has already eaten 
two dishes of 1c3 cream): ‘Will you have another 
dish, dear?’ Clara: ‘*Thanks, Charley, no 
more.” Charley: ‘Just one more, for my 
sake?” Ciara: “Well, for your sake, I will 
just take one more.” To explain the apparent 
impossibility of Charley’s conduct it is necessary 
to aid that the conversation aid not take place 
at a restaurant, but at an evening party. 


...*Hello, Squildig, where have you been?’ 
asked McSwilligen, as he saw his friend come 
down Fifth Avenue yesterday. *“Up to the 
court house. Was a witness on a case up there. 
I am afraid I gave the lawyers some rather cross 
answers. One of them made me very avgry 
with bis badgering.” “Ob! That’sall right. If 
lawyers will ask so many cross questions, they 
must expect some cross answers.” 


. ..Manager (to supernumerary): ‘I am go- 
ing to give you a small part in the new play. 
Do you wish your real name on the bill, or will 
you use an assumed name?” Supe: “I guesa I 
will use an assumed name.” M.: ‘Very good. 
What shall it be?” &S.: “Signor Vermicelli,.” 
M.: “That’s a high-sounding name. Why do 
you use Vermicelli? Got it out of a cook book, 
did you?” S.: “Yes; andI use it because [ am 
a supe, you know.” 


_...He: “It was natural, you know, that I 
should be attracted toy.u.” She (slyly): ‘ In- 
deed! Why?” He: “Why, you know, your 
brother studied law in the same office with me, 
and we were admitted to the bar together.” 
She: ‘But what had tbat to do with me?” He: 
‘“* Why, don’t yousee,I looked upon him as a 
brother-in-law?” She (blushing): ‘‘ Oh! I see.” 
He: “Yes, a brother-in-law de jure, as it were. 
Now I propose that he shall be a brother-in-law 
de facto as well.” 


...** Hello, Simpson, old boy; how are you 
feeling this morning? I see you were fined 
twenty dollars yesterday for being drunk on the 
street, and fighting an Italian crossing- sweeper?” 
“Me? I never was drunk in my life, and [ have 
been out of town for two weeks; just got back 
this morning.” ‘ Well, bere it is in the paper, 
anyhow, plain as day: ‘ Marcus H. Simpson, 
geain-dealer, of 814 Barclay Street.”” “Lemme 
see the paper. Well, truth is dead in this world, 
The newspapers are lying more than ever! The 
miserable liar of a reporter who wrote that! I 
told the judge my name was Thomas Jones, and 
that I lived in Hannibal, New Jersey. There's 
no liar like a newspaper.” 





Ministerial Register, 


ADAMS, J. R., Second ch., Holyoke, Maas., 
resigns, 

BARTLETT, R. E., called to Sabetha, Kan. 

BAWDOEN, BH. H., Dayton, U., accept call to 
Champaign, Lil. 

BOYD, G. G., Morristown, O.. resigns. 

BROADAURST, W. A., accepts call to Wan- 
kesha, Wis. 

CARR, A. W., died recentlyin Dighton, Mass. 

CORNELL, E. B., ord. in Ransomville, N. Y. 

CLAPP, T. E., Oentral ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
resigns, 

ESTEN, R. B., Newton Theo. Sem., called to 
Amesbury, Mass, 

MALLORY, N. C., Lowell, Mass., accepts call 
to Racine, Wis. 

MATHIS, J. J. W., Kosciusko, accepts call to 
Canton, Miss. 

MORGAN, D. W., Hannibal, removes to Oak 
Dale, Mo, 

LAMB, F. P. 8,, Montreal, Can., accepts call to 
Millard Ave. ch., Chicago, ill. 

— _ T., accepts callto Salt Lake City, 

ah. 





PHILL'PS, D. T., inst. pastor in Broadway ch., 
Baltumore, Md. 
SNIDER, A. W., Delta, Neb.. resigns. 


WHITE, A. N.. Ghent, Ky., accepts call to 
Greenfield, O. ——_ - 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BURR, Horace M., New Windsor, accepts call 
to Heunepin, Lil. 

CARTER, Cuasues F., inst. in Third Church, 
Burlivgton, Vt., Feb. 3d. 

CRESSMAN, AspaHam A., Albion, Neb., re- 
signs. 

DANIELS, Henry M., De Luz., accepts call to 
New ch., Ocean Side, Cal. 

DeFOREST, Heman P., Taunton, called to North 
Adame, Mass. 

DEREIMER, Witu1am E., New Hampton, called 
to Miles and Preston, Ia, 

DICKERSON, Orson C. Earlville, Ill, resigns, 

ECKLES, Joun G., Chase, Kan., accepts call to 
New ch, Hanford, Cal. 

FISK, D. M., accepts call to Jackson, Mich. 

FicK, Franxurn L., Downer's Grove, Iil., ac- 
cepts call to Baraboo, Wis. 

FUSTER, Appison P., Jersey City, N. J., called 
to Innmanuel ch., Roxbury, Mass, 

FRANKLIN, Grorce M., Rio and Wyocena, 
Wis., resigns. 

GEORGE, N. R., Elmdale, Kan., resigns. 

HAMLIN, Watrzx 8., Astoria, Or., resigns. 

HARRIS, James W., Aibany, called to Salem, 
Or. 


HOOKER, Epwarp T., Charleston, 8. C., ac- 
cepts vali to New cbh., Highland, Cal, 
JENKYNS, 5 Eastport, Me., called to Stock- 


hoim, 
LEE, Georce H., No. Portland, called to Cor- 
vallis, Or. 
— ER, on ord, pastor in Grafton, Vt., 
cD. ou. 


ROWLAND, Joun, Grand Rapids, accepts call 
to hecedah, Wis. 

SCARRIT[T, Wimunm R., Fayette, called to 
Marshalltown, Ja. 

SMITH, Henny H., accepts cail to White Cloud, 
Mich. 

THOMAS, Ricuarp H., Reinbeck, Ia., accepts 
call to Modesto, Cal, 

SIURTEVAND, J. M., D.D., died recently in 
Jacksonville, Il., aged 31. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


AXTELL, J.8., accepts call to Celina, O. 

BAILEY, 8. M., address Yellow Springs, O. 

BRADEN, R. M. L., Greenview, Ill., removes to 
Fr. mont, Neb. 

BRANTLY, E., Collinsville, accepts call to Wax- 
abachie, Tex. 

BROWN, Pavt F., Buckingham Co., Va., called 
to Brunswick, Ga, 

CHERRYHOLMES, James C., died recently in 
Tekamab, Neb., aged 29. 

CLARK, Rosert B., Plainfield, N. J., removes 
to Goshen, N. ¥ 

KNOX, James, D.D., died recently in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

MAXWELL, James M., called to Monongahela 
City. Pena. 

MITCHELL, J., Grand View, removes to Dud 
ley, Til. 

McMONAGLE, Joun H., died recently in Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

McDANNOLD, W. G., accepts call to Westmin- 
ster ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MoNU (CT, G. L., Urbana, IIL, removes to 22 W 
Pratt St., Indiapapolis, Ind. 

NESBIT. J. H., Owensboro, Ky., accepts call to 
Oxford, O. 

RICHARDSON, W. W., accepts call to supply at 
Troy, Aia. 

ROBINSON, E. 8., Scottdale, Penn., accepts 
call to Ironton, O 

TORRANCE, Wm., D.D., Franklin, accepts ca!l 
to Greensburg, Ind. 

WILLS, Davin, Jr., called to Spring Garden 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARTHUR, Joun, Cleveland, accepts rectorship 
of Grace cu., Cortiand, N. Y. 

GEE, V. O., address, Bowling Green, Ky. 

HAMILTON, Rosert G., Troy, accepts rector- 
ship of Grace cb,, Canton, N. Y 

HILLS, Horace, address, Thomasville, Ga. 

HUNU.NGTON, &. P , accepts rectorship of St. 
Jobn’s ch., Asbfizid, Mass, 

MILLER, Jaocos, St. James’s ch., Pittston, 
Penp., resigns. 
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Husic. 


Tue ‘representation of ‘‘ Tannhaiiser” at 

e Metropolitan Opera House on Friday night 
was an excellent one. It gave Frau Kraemer- 
Wiedl the opportunity due her to prove herself 
something more than a “one part” singer, 
to be remembered in New York only as the Queen 
of Sheba. Her voice is decidedly more telling 
and true than agreeable ; but she is a thoroughly 
well-trained singer, and she appeared to much 
greater musical as well as dramatic advantage in 
the réle of Zlizabeth than was expected. She sang 
in her usual conscientious style, and, with her de. 
clamatory skill and vigorous acting, her appear- 
ance inthe part deserves recognition as an en- 
tirely successful occurrence. The rest of the 
cast was as hitherto. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducted and conducted very well. The com- 
plex finale of the second act was gone through 
with particular impressiveness. The Metropoli- 
tan season will positively terminate week after 
next—Saturday afternoon March 6th. The 
remaining ten performances are already an 
nounced, Persons who expect to get seats for 
them should not lose many hours, It is charac- 
teristic of the management and the tenor of 
affairs during the season that Director Stanton 
has courteously declined the pressing offer of 
an elaborate testimonial performance tendered 
him by the company. For its presence here this 
winter .we are indebted to his perseverance and 
careful judgment, and, we are happy to again 
acknowledge the debt. 





.-+.The fourth Philharmonic was attended by 
an audience which filled the Academy of Music 
a little beyond comfort. The program included 
Brahms’s ‘‘Tragic’’ Overture; Schumann's C 
Major Symphony, the finest symphony written 
since Beethoven’s series; Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ Orpheus” ; and the three episodes from 
Wagner's ‘ Gotterdimmerung,” known as 
*“*Morving Dawn,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney” and the Funeral March. With the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Orpheus,” all these pieces have been 
played at Philharmonics several times during 
recent seasons. Perfect performance of them 
has come to be anticipated, like the elder Mr. 
Weller’s ** double glass o’ the inwariable”—beg- 
ging the society’s pardon for that bacchanalian 
comparison. On Saturday night interest be- 
came especially concentrated upon Schumann’s 
symphony, and with good reason, because the 
work itself is so majestic and poetic that it will 
absorb the interest attaching to the rest of the 
pieces, and because its performance under Mr. 
Thomas’s direction has acquired individuality 
that is extraordinary. At the fifth concert, next 
month, the Society will bring out a new sym- 
phony. 


..-- Baron Moffman, for so long the Intendant 
of the Vienna Court Theater, was a kind-hearted 
man, and often “ looked ahead” for his friends’ 
sakes. Here is an odd incident illustrating the 
fact. In 1885, at Ischl, he told Mme. Lucca 
that he wished to introduce to her a friend whose 
acquaintance it would be to her advantage to 
cultivate. ‘*‘ Whois he?” she asked. Said Hoff- 
man, ‘‘ Nothing butafinancier. But be friendly 
as possible with him.” “Why?” ‘Ah! never 
mind! But take my advice.” Mme, Lucca did 
take the advice, though no further reason was 
given, and to-day she understands it. Hoffman 
died, and the stranger—Herr Vou Bezency— 
was appointed to be his successor! Hoffman 
had learned from his doctor that he could not 
live the year out, and had secured from the Em- 
peror the promise of Von Bezency’s appoint- 
ment, Not many busy men would have looked 
death in the face just in that way. 


...-Mr. Richard Hoffman was the soloist at 
the Philharmonic Club’s third concert last week ; 
the program, including a new quintet by Carl 
Nawratil, a suite by Goldmark for pianoforte 
and violin, and the beautiful (posthumous) 
Quartet in D Minor, which is always to be singled 
out for fresh admiration among Schubert's 
chamber-music. Mr. Hoffman’s reputation here, 
as one of the most exquisitely finished technicists, 
as well as correct interpreters of pianoforte 
music, is the more firmly established with each 
of his by no means numerous appearances in 
public. The concert was throughout enjoyable ; 
but, as might be looked for, his share in it con- 
spicuously entered into its charm. The club 
will give their last concert of the winter next 
month. 


....The Tuesday’s Popular Concert at the 
Academy offered one of the best programs of 
the series: Raff’s ‘‘Im Walde” Symphony, the 
sparkling Sereuade in D by Fuchs, an air from 
**Lakmé,” sung by M. Bouby, of the American 
School of Opera, and several other well-chosen 
works, The audience was good-sized, and 
everything seemed to be welcome and appreci- 
ated. This afternoon Rafsel Joseffy is the so- 
loist, and Mr. Thomas will direct his band in the 
Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, Brahms’s 
“Chorale St. Antoni” Variations, and Rubin- 
stein’s new “La Vigne” Ballet Music. Mr. 
Joseffy will play Mozart’s Concerto in{A Major. 
The orchestra are really overworked ; but they 
do not show it in their playing 





Personalities, 


Tue letter recently addressed to Dr. Leo- 
pold von Ranke by the Hon. George Bancroft 
ran as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5th, 1885. 
LEOPOLD VON RANKE: 

My Venerable Master and Dear and Most Highly 
Honored Friend.—We have had many historical 
societies in our several states. We have lately 
founded the American Historical Association, which 
is to devote itself to the affairs of the United States 
of America. We wish for your benediction; and for 
that end we ask you, and, as yet, you alone, to 
accept the proof of our reverence by consenting to 
become our honorary member. We have meant to 
make this a special homage to yourself as the great- 
est living historian. I add my personal request to 
the request of the society that you will give us this 
mark of your regard. We thank Heaven that you 
approach your ninetieth year in the enjoyment of 
health. May you long continue to enjoy the ever- 
increasing proofs of the honor and affection in 
which you are held by your fellow-men. Ever your 
very affectionate and devoted scholar and friend, 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 


....Alluding to the gayety of Washington this 
year, a writer in The Cleveland Leader says: 
“Mrs. Bayard’s death is another offering upon 
the funeral pyre of Washington society. There 
is no doubt that Miss Kate Bayard was killed by 
social overwork, and the terrible strain which 
its costume and its duties entailed upon her. 
Mrs. Endicott has pot been well for some time, 
and a number of the young ladies of the higher 
circles have suffered greatly from their nightly 
wining and dining, dancing, reception-going 
and reception-giving.” 


..»-The skeleton of the celebrated Bishop 
Courtenay has just been discovered in the vaults 
of the old Cathedral of Winchester. It was this 
valorous ecclesiastic who was the leader of the 
Lancastrians in Richard III’s time, and went 
into exile with his brother in the cause of Henry 
Tudor. He is an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Devon. 


...“* Nathaniel Hawthorne, February, 1851,” 
isan autograph scratched in a small window 
pane in the parlor of Mr. William A. Tappan’s 
cottage at Lenox, Mass. It is a red house, on a 
hill, with a silvery lake (Stockbridge Bowl) at 
the base. It was in this cottage that Hawthorne 
wrote the ‘* House of the Seven Gables.” 


..-The Pope is an expert Latin versifier. 
Prince Bismark has just received from him 
an elegantly bound copy of his latest volume of 
poems, *‘ Novissima Léonis XIII, Pont. Maz. 
Carmina.” Before his elevation, Cardinal 
Pecci was well known as one of the best classi- 
cal scholars in Italy. 


.-..-Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburgh multi- 
millionaire, began his career as a messenger 
boy in the office of the late Colonel Thomas 
A. Scott, and afterward became an operator 
in the telegraph department of the Pennsyl- 
vania road. 


...Mr. Henry W. Lucy, who has been a con- 
tributor to Tae INDEPENDENT, on becoming 
editor of The London Daily News severed his 
connection with all other periodicals except 
Punch, Of that periodical Mr. Lucy is the 
“‘ Toby, M.P.” 


..--The Sultan has retained the services of 
two German druggists, who are to live in the 
palace, on a liberal salary, and do nothing but 
compound the prescriptions ordered by the 
court physicians for the household and harem, 


..--Lord Lauderdale, who as Major Maitland, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, was political agent 
and superintendent at Charkari, in Central 
India, has been permitted to retire from both 
appointments, and is returning to Englan1. 


...-Among the eminent men who do not use 
steel pens is to be numbered Charles Gounod, 
who for writing and composing employs exclu- 
sively quills and quarto paper. His copyists 
must enjoy his manuscripts. 

....The fund for the help of Mr. Joseph Arch 
reached more than two hundred pounds over the 
amount needed. Mr. Arch carefully apportioned 
and returned the surplusage. 


....-Mr. Gladstone has brought down all the 
rents of his fine Hawarden estate by about 
twenty-five per cent., much to the joy of the 
tenantry. 


....Mr. David Dudley Field celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday in a family gathering on 
Saturday last, at Justice Field’s house in Wash- 
ington. 

....-Mr. Bjornstjerne Bjornson has been much 


afflicted in the dangerous illness of his aged 
mother, who is not yet entirely out of danger. 


...-General Pope, who goes this week on the 
retired list, will travel in Europe for a year, and 
then make his home in some Western city. 


....Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is some- 
what stronger in health, but will not leave 
Boston at present. 


...-Louis Kossuth is now in Naples. 





The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28TH. 
NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. Neu. i, 1—11. 


Norges.—** Nehemiah.” —Nehemiah’s mission 
began about ninety years after that of Zerub- 
babel. The temple had been built seventy years, 
and Ezra had been about seventeen years making 
the repairs, but constantly thwarted. There 
was needeed a strong and influential ofticer of 
the court of Persia, not a priest to direct and 
eupport the Jews. —-—*‘ The Month Chislev.”— 
Parts of November and December. “* The 
Twentieth Year.”—Of Artaxerxes, successor of 
Xerxes, ** Shushan the Palace.”—This is 
the modern town of Susa, in Persia, visited 
by Loftus, and last year by Dieulafoy, where 
the palace of Darius has been explored. 
* Hanan, one of my brethren.”—See Neb. vii, 
2, 38, which shows that Hanani was his own 
brother. The remnant that are left.”— 
Probably only a small part of the Jews, went up 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbaael,and the most pros- 
perous Jews were still in Babylonia and Persia. 
“* The wall is broken down.” —Not lately ; 
but it had not been rebuilt except in portions 
since it was broken down by Nebuchadnezzar. 
‘Gates , . burned,” —Made of two leaves of 
wood, with brass or iron bands spiked on them. 
——-"Sat down and wept.”—Literally, actual 
weeping and loud groaning is to the Orientals a 
perfectly natural and reputable way of expressing 
grief. “ O Lord, the,God of Heaven.” —The 
Jews had now quite outgrown the idea that Jeho- 
vah was only the God of their own nation. 
“ Them that love him and keep his command- 
ments.”—Quoted from the second Command- 
ment, “ Thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses.”—This is not literally quoted, but is 
found in substance in Deut. iv, and xxx. 
** Cup-bearer to the King.” —A high office in at- 
tendance on the king, which gave much power 
and probably wealth. He had the opportunity 
for personal access to the king. See the next 
chapter for his success. 

Instruction.—The book of Nehemiah shows 
us the place of a godly layman in the church. 
Nehemiah was nota priest, but a wide-awake, 
stirring, and very earnest layman, who got the 
Office of Tirshatha, or ruler of the province un- 
der the great king of Persia, He could doa 
great deal that a priest could not do. 

Business requires business training. A cler. 
gyman may be an excellent business man, but it 
is not his proper department. A church needs 
to put its financial works in the hands of lay 
committees. 

The financial business of a church requires as 
much consecration as the religious work. The 
two must go together ;and both are essential. It 
is a mistake to think that there is more piety re- 
quired to convert souls than there is to build 
walls and repair gates. 

One who loves God’s Kingdom cannot help be- 
ing very badly pained by hearing of its misfor- 
tunes. If one is indifferent to evil, 1t proves he 
does not love good. One’s love of good is always 
exactly balanced by a corresponding hatred of 
evil. 

If God’s Kingdom is suffering, we may be quite 
sure that Curistians are at fault. When Chris- 
tians are faithful and earnest, God’s Kingdom 
wili be sure to flourish in the world. The failure 
of the Church comes through failure or treach- 
ery of its members. 

There is nothing else so worthy of prayer as 
the upbuilding of God’s Kingdom. It was not 
for himself that Nehemiah prayed, but for Zion 
For himself Nehemiah would not have prayed’ 
with such strong crying and long fasting. He 
did right to love God’s Kingdom, and God’s 
Church more than he did himself. So the first 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are for the glory 
of God’s name and Kingdom. 

The proper beginning of prayer is confes- 
sion. We cannot expect blessing till we have 
been forgiven; and we cannot expect forgive- 
ness till we have confessed our sins. So con- 
fession must come first. ° 

There is a great deal to confess. If one does 
not find much to confess, then he has not prop- 
erly examined his own heart. 

Nehemiah made personal confession. ‘ We 
have sinned,” saidhe. ‘* Yea, and I my father’, 
house.” Itis not enough to confess the sin of 
the Charch generally, but we should do well to 
look up our own personal sins and forsake them. 

Coming to God in prayer, as a child comes to 
a loving father, we may well open our whole 
hearts to him. And that means that we can talk 
to him, as we might toa human friend, telling 
him the reasons why we think it important that 
our prayer be answered. If this takes the form 
of a sort of argument with God, it is not wrong ; 
it is natural and necessary. This gives especial 
scope to the pleading of God’s promises, and the 
honor of his holy name. ** Remember, [ be- 
seech thee,” said Nehemiah, in his importunate 
prayer, ‘‘the word that thou commandedst thy 
servant Moses.” So Abraham pleaded God's 
justice and honor: “ that be far from thee that 
the righteous be as the wicked.” So Moses 
cried: ‘‘ What wilt thou do unto thy great 



































name?” A prayer will not naturally fall into 
such pleading argument unless one lives in a 
certain sort of filial familiarity with God. 

God’s threatenings are fearful, but they all 
end with a promise to those who repent ; for 
God wants to forgive. 

If a man has any earnestness and energy there 
will be something or other in his mind day and 
night. Nehemiah confessed that there was one 
such thing in his mind. We might have ex- 
pected it would have been how he might use his 
position as the king’s cup-bearer to enrich him- 
self. But it was something else. It was a 
prayer and longing that Zion might be rebuilt, 
That indicated what was his guiding choice, his 
dominant desire. It was not the details of his 
daily business, nor any selfish acquisition, but 
the glory of God’s name and people. We con 
test ourselves by seeing what our thoughts turn 
to by night as well as day. To what do our in- 
voluntary longings, or our ejaculatory petitions 
run? Is it something for ourselves, or some- 
thing for Christ’s Church? Is it the money we 
want to mrke, or the good we want to do with 
it? The difference between salvation and ever- 
lasting ruin depends on the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Nehemiah sought political power and office ; 
but he sought them for a noble end. It is the 
end, after all, that justifies the means. All 
means, all acts are bad that do not have a noble 
end in view. 

Politics is in itself innocent; it is only the 
end sought which makes politics noble or base. 

Don’t fail to use good opportunities, just as 
Nehemiah used his political chances. The man 
who does not vote sins. 

Weeping and sorrow and sympathy may be all 
very good; but they are worthless unless they 
amount to something more. The tears and sym- 
patby that enc in tears and sympathy are quite 
wasted. This is one evil of reading or hearivg 
fictitious stories of suffering. The sympathy is 
aroused, and there is no chance to exercise it. 
If one’s sorrow and prayer ends in his stifling 
his sobs, and rising from his knees and going to 
work to relieve the evil, then there is something 
virtuous and noble about his sentiment and his 
prayer. Christ’s teaching is full of this doc- 
trine. 








Missions. 

Tue report that Bishop Hannington, of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, has been seized by 
the new King of Uganda and executed is not 
fully accepted by the Church Missionary Society. 
They do not doubt that the Bishop, who ap- 
proached,Uganda by a new route, was arrested, 
but they do not think that his life has been 
taken. The object of the Bishop was to finda 
shorter and easier route to Uganda than by the 
long and tedious journey to the south end of 
the lake, and thence by boat to Uganda at the 
north end. He set out from Zanzibar in July, 
and tried a more northerly route from Mombasa 
past Kilimanjaro, through the Masai country 
to the northern end ofthe lake. He was heard 
from August 10th near Ulu, about half way to the 
lake. He was accompanied by the Rev. William 
Jones, a colored man, and a body of porters, 
The missionaries in Uganda heard of his in- 
tended visit at the close of September. 
A letter from Mr. Mackay, who has 
been in Uganda several years, received in 
London December 21st, stated that, on hearing 
of the Bishop’s plans, he went to the King of 
Uganda, Mwanga (son of Mtesa, who died in 
1884), and asked leave to take the mission boat, 
and go to the east end of the lake,meet him and 
bring him to Uganda. The king at first con- 
sented, but the great chiefs objected. There was 
much alarm in the country at the rumors of 
German annexation, and especially of a sup- 
posed attack by the German fleet on Zanzibar; 
rumors which were industriously circulated by 
the Arab traders,'with many exaggerations. The 
Bishop’s coming by a new route direct from the 
coast was connected with the rumored German 
invasion. Ultimately the king agreed to send an 
officer to meet the Bishop and convey him, not 
to Uganda, but to the south end of the lake, 
there to await permission to proceed further. 
If he were accompanied by many Europeans, 
then the fears of the chiefs would be justified ; 
but if he were alone, then his coming would be 
allowed. The officers of the Society think that 
the statement that the Bishop was made a pris- 
oner, only means that the king’s officer ex- 
ecuting the above orders. Mr. Mackay says 
that thirty of the natives are awaiting baptism, 
and that one of the king’s two sisters still ad- 
heres to her profession of Christianity. The peo- 
ple are anxious to be taught, Says Mr. Mackayt 


“To me the most astonishing fact of all is to find 
not a few women, some well advanced in life, others 
with children on knee, eagerly learning day by day 
and some of them reading fluently. Whata fiext 
for lady missionaries! The zenanas of India are 
small spheres compared with the enormous harems 
of the well-to-do people here. If the scores upon 
scores of these women are not prevented from seeing 
us when we cail on their lords, certainly one or two 
Christian ladies ;would find a wide field, and what 
is more, a cordial welcome.” 

On the question of European women going to 
Uganda, Mr. Mackay writes : 

“Some time ago you were in doubt as to the pro- 
priety of ladies coming to Uganda at all. My own 
perfect conviction is that, wherever we are safe 
they would be so also, if not safer. Bad as this land 
has been rendered by polygamy, and the social 
standing of women thereby lowered, yet the fact 
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that there are two elevated to the position of queens 
shows even Outsiders that woman has still a high 
place. The respect paid to the head wife of achief, 
for instance, is astonishing. A princess, or one of 
the king’s ladies, passing on the road, has a gang of 
fellows before, who clear the way of all and sundry, 
that the lady may be looked upon by no one.” 

As to the new king, Mr. Mackay thinks he is 
fitful, fickle, and revengeful, like his father. He 
is addicted to the smoking of bhang, a drug 
which induces temporary delirium. To use it 
n Mtesa’s days was a capital offense. A cable 
dispatch, dated London, Feb. 16th, says the 
London Missionary Society has received ad- 
vices from Zanzibar, sayivg that two men who 
have returned to that place from Uganda report 
that they saw Bishop Hannington, with fifty 
men of his expedition, taken out for execution. 


. ..Dr. W. W. Scudder, of the Arcot (India) 
Reformed Mission, writes of an unusual event 
in Madnapalle, which has caused a great stir 
among the natives, not only in that town, but 
in the surrounding towns. He has baptized a 
young man of high caste (Bulgee). It is, says 
Dr. Scudder, the first invasion of the high caste 
ranks. Every effort was made to persuade the 
young man not to break with his caste, but he 
proved deaf alike to entreaty and threat. He 
was formerly an atheist. A lad of seventeen, 
of the same caste, has also broken caste, and is 
receiving Christian instruction. 


School and College. 


Tue Directory of Chicago University has 
decided to abandon the University property. 
Dr. P. 8. Henson, speaking for the trustees, 
said: “A full meeting of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company directory refused our over- 
tures for a settlement. We have now two good 
business reasons for vacating the property. It 
would take $291,500 in cash to retain it, and the 
property is only appraised at $250,000. We 
have not the money. Those are our reasons. 
Professor Howe and others, who have been with 
the University from the first, cannot think of 
parting with the place, but I can. I have not 
been here so long. We would be better off now 
if we had decided a year ago. It would require 
$328,500 to free it of incumbrance. It is not 
worth it. We will call an educational confer- 
ence of the Baptist denomination in a few weeks 
and devise a plan for obtaining other property 
and continuing the University.” 








...-The University of Georgia has issued its 
centennial catalogue. The first movement look- 
ing toward the establishment of the State Uni- 
versity was the passage of an act by the State 
Legislature of 1784 laying out what were then 
called the counties of Franklin and Washing- 
ton, the territory of which then included per- 
haps as many as a dozen of the present sur- 
rounding counties. The eleventh section of 
this act conveyed 40,000 acres of these lands in 
trust for the endowment of a college or semi- 
nary of learning,there being at that time no such 
institute in existence in the state. The 
institution existed only on paper until the year 
1801, when Gov. John Milledge gave to the 
trustees, for the benefit of the University, 630 
acres of land, on a part of which the Univer- 
sity buildings are now situated, and on a part 
of which, also, a large portion of the city of 
Athens is built. 


...-Racine College, Racine, Wis., now in its 
thirty-fourth year, up to the present date, to 
quote the catalogue, has lacked those endow- 
ments which are essential to give permanency 
to the work. The only endowment the college 
possesses, besides its several prize funds, its 
ninety acres of land, and its substantial build- 
ings, is the Taylor foundation of $30,000 for the 
benefit of orphan sons of the clergy and candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. The college was closely 
connected with the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Wisconsin unti] 1875, when it was made a 
more general institution by placing it under the 
patronage of the Bishops and clerical ard lay 
trustees from several adjoining states of the 
West and Northwest. The grammar school of 
the college is formed on English models. 


.-«»Prof. Charles D. Morris, collegiate pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Johns Hopkins 
Universitv, died on Fev. 7th. Professor Morri® 
took his degree of A. B. at Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, in 1849. He was a professor in the Univer- 
sity of New York in 1875. 


...-The Mount Holyoke Seminary Alumni 
will meet at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
in Fifty-seventh Street, this city, on next Mon- 
day, to form a permanent organization. Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor will deliveran address. 


.---The after-holiday term of Union Bibli- 
cal Seminary, of Dayton, O., the theological 
school of the United Brethren Church, has had 
an auspicious beginning. There are forty-three 
students in the institution. 


-..-A bequest of $100,000 to Wellesley College 
is contained in the will of the late I. D. Farns- 
worth, of Boston. The money is to be used to 
erect a building to serve as a college of fine 
arts, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 

PROFESSOR SUMNER’S PROTEC- 
TIONISM.* 


Ir is tolerably well known to the public 
that Professor Sumner entertains the opin- 
ion that our system of protective duties 
originated from a union of corruption and 
imbecility, and is in all respects fallacious, 
absurd, and unjust. In his judgment, pro- 
tectionism deserves only contempt and 
scorn, satire and ridicule. Nevertheless, 
out of deference to the established policy 
of the nation, he professes, in this treatise, 
to lay aside these weapons, and to under- 
take what he calls a patient and serious 
exposition. It cannot be denied that he 
does preserve a degree of self-control that 
is somewhat greater than is customary with 
him; but we must warn readers that the 
iron hand is concealed by but a thin 
glove of velvet. We are reminded of 
the story of the Irish woman who ex- 
cited the admiration of the bystanders by 
the patient persuasiveness and gentle meas- 
ures with which she drew her drunken 
husband home, but whispered to one of 
them. who congratulated her upon her self. 
restraint: ‘‘Whist! Just wait until I get 
him within the house, and the doors shut, 
and be round then.” When Professor Sum- 
per gets the protectionist fairly in his 
clutches he warms to the work himself, 
and can hardly avoid making it hot for the 
enemy. 

The truth of the matier is that the Pro- 
fessor assumes that the world ought to be 
conducted upon logical principles. If a 
thing is logically indefensible, he thinks it 
ought to be done away with. In his view 
protection has no logical basis, and there- 
fore the whole system of protective duties 
is an enormity. But, even if we admit his 
prewises, this conclusion would not follow. 
The policy of our Government has been 
protectionist for so many years that it could 
only very gradually be changed. Protec- 
tionists generally admit that our present 
duties are in many cases higher than is 
necessary, and in some instances actually 
oppressive. But the attitude assumed by 
such free-traders as Professor Sumner 
alarms them. They are afraid to yield an 
inch, for fear that an ell may be taken. 
They feel like the Protestants of the Nether- 
lands before the Inquisition. I1f they main- 
tain their heresy, they may, it is true, be 
burnt alive; but if they recant, their heads 
will be cut off; and this amount of mercy is 
not a sufficient inducement for them to 
give up their convictions. Professor Sum- 
ner is not at all a conciliatory person. The 
purpose of argument is, after all, per- 
suasion, and he is by no means a persuasive 
writer. 

To the art of persuasion there goes much 
more than sound logic and powerful dic- 
tion. There is a personal element both in 
the advocate and in the hearer that is al- 
ways important. The old proverb, “A 
man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still,” shows the necessity of 
producing a willingness to be convinced as 
a pre-requisite to conviction. Now itisa 
very obvious fact that argument is ad- 
dressed not to those who are already con- 
vinced, but to those who either hold oppo- 
site opinions or no opinions at all. If one 
is addressing those who hold views con- 
trary to his own, it is a palpable mistake to 
berate them or even to speak disrespectfully 
of their views. It is necessary to make 
them believe that their opinions are such 
as it is quite natural that they should hold, 
although considerations that they have 
pardonably overlooked may show them 
that they are mistaken. Even those who 
have no views must be addressed with 
some judgment. If they are told that only 
fools and rascals could possibly entertain 
certain opinions, it may suggest to their 
self-respect that it is unlikely that they 
should have hesitated to reject such 
opinions if they are really so transparently 
absurd. This is perhaps not the loftiest 
ground to take, but it is the only practical 
ground. Men are only toa limited extent 








* PROTECTIONIsM, The Ism which teaches that 
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reasoning beings; and it is much more 
difficult to get at their reason than to affect 
it after you have fairly got atit. The iu- 
tellectual power of most people is not very 
great; but a man may be a very useful and 
respectable member of society without be- 
ing capable of refuting or even of seeing 
through a fallacy. Professor Sumner no 
doubt feels that protectionism is moraily 
wrong, and that he does well to be angry; 
but it is quite conceivable that protection- 
ists believe that they are morally right; and 
it is impossible to discuss a question unless 
it is admitted that there are two sides to it. 

This little volume—which can be read 
through in an hour or two—is a very clear 
and compact statement of the arguments 
against protectionism. The author gives 
a summary of the devices that have been 
adopted by statesmen for the promotion of 
industrial prosperity, including protective 
taxes, and condemns them all. His tunda- 
mental objection to them is that they imply 
that a state can be regulated by inuman 
wisdom: that society is an artificial or 
mechanical product. In his view society 
is of the nature of an organism, needing 
principally to be let alone in order that it 
may develop itself. He says: ‘‘If a state 
well performed its functions of providing 
peace, order, and security, as conditions 
under which the people could live and 
work, it would be the proudest proof of its 
triumphant success that it had nothing to 
do—that all went so smoothly that it had 
only to look on, and was never called to 
interfere; just as it is the test of a good 
business man that his business runs on 
smoothly and prosperously while he is not 
harassed or hurried.” But to this the 
protectiofiists will reply that what they 
are aiming at is to produce conditions of 
peace, order, and security. The question 
at issue seems to be, after all, whether 
protective duties tend to produce these 
conditions. 

Accordingly the greater part of this treat 
ise is given up to a detailed examination 
of the particular claims made in support of 
protective duties. These are discussed 
under the heads: ‘‘The Proposal to create an 
Industry,” ‘‘ The Proposal to Develop Nat. 
ural Resources,” *‘ The Proposal to Raise 
Wages,” ‘‘ The Prevention of Competition 
by Foreign Pauper Labor,” and ‘‘ The Pro- 
posal to Raise the Standard of Comfort.” 
After considering these, the author proceeds 
to maintain certain opposing theses, as that 
protectionism is hostile to trade, at war 
with improvement, and tends to lower 
wages. Inthe next chapter sundry ‘Falla. 
cies of Protectionism ” are analyzed, to the 
number of twenty, by which time, it may 
well be believed, the obnoxious doctrine is 
pretty thoroughly riddled. 

Of course a book of this kind will be 
read with keen enjoyment by believers in 
free-trade. They will see their adversaries 
humiliated and their arguments reduced 
to absurdities. Protectionists, on the 
other hand, will be disposed to complain of 
unfair treatment. They will probably feel 
that the bias of the author is so extreme 
that he is disqualified to understand their 
case, and that a good many limits that are 
laid down as hard and fast lines are really 
very broad and indefinite zones of policy. 
But the book is, at all events, wholesome 
reading for the vigor of its style and its 
logical cast. If its reasoning is fallacious, 
we can imagine no better discipline for a 
protectionist than to refute it; for the 
whole case is stated in the smallest possible 
compass, and he who can answer Professor 
Sumner may feel that he has met the most 
doughty champion of free trade. 


LIGHTFOOT’S IGNATIUS AND 
POLYCARP.* 


THESE two massive volumes of 740 and 1117 
pages—of which the author kindly sent me an 
advance copy several months ago, but which I had 
not time to examine till within the last few days— 
remind one of the immense patristic labors of 
the Benedictine fathers, and of the patristic 
works of the Anglican divines of the seven- 
teenth century. Since the days of Archbishop 
Ussher, England has not produced a scholar in 
the field of ancient Church history superior or 
equal to Bishop Lightfoot. It was acause of 
very general regret among scholars when 








*Tue APosToLic FaTuers. Part Il. St. Ignatius 
St.Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations and Translations. By J. B. Lienrroort, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Bishop of Durham, Londun, 1885, 
Two volumes, the second volume in two sections, 





Lord Beaconsfield called him away from his pro- 
fessorship in Cambridge and elevated him to 
the venerable See of Durham, once occupied so 
nobly by Butler, the author of the ‘‘ Analogy.” 
A bishop’s time is so much occupied by con- 
firmations, ordinations, and other executive 
duties, that he has but little, if any, leisure for 
study and scholarly work. A bishopric in Eng- 
land is often a reward for literary labor already 
performed, The author tells us, in the Preface, 
that he began to study the Ignatian question 
nearly thirty years ago, when Cureton’s discov- 
ery of the Syriac Epistles dominated the field; 
tbat the greater part of thesecond volume and 
the Appendix Ignatiana were passed through the 
press in 1878, one year before his removal to 
Durham ; and that but for his elevation to the 
episcopate he might have finished the work 
three or four years earlier. 

But we are satisfied that we have it at last. 
The Ignatian controversy may now be regarded 
as settled for candid scholars who pay proper 
regard to external historical evidence, and are 
not swayed by an inveterate prejudice against 
Episcopacy. But the truth of history must pre- 
vail over all sectarian interests. We have nota 
particle of doubt that in the New Testament bish- 
ops and presbyters (ézioxoro xai mpeoBirepor) 
are different names for one and the same office. 
This is conceded by Lightfoot himself in his 
valuable excursus on the “‘ Christian Ministry,” 
in his ‘‘ Commentary on Philippians.” It has 
received new confirmation from the ** Didache,”’ 
which knows only two congregational or local 
officers, namely bishops (i.e., presbyters) and 
deacons, (See my book on the “ Did.,” p. 73 sqq. 
and 211 sg.) Episcopacy, therefore, in the later 
diocesan sense, cannot be traced to the apostolic 
age and origin. But it is equally evident that 
it arose early in the second century, and was 
universally established at the time of Ireneus 
and Tertullian. 

The precise date of its origin depends on the 
genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. They ex- 
ist, it is well known, in three forms, the long 
Greek recension, which is generally given up 
by scholars as a later interpolation of the third 
or fourth century, the shorter Greek recension, 
and the Syriac version. All three are full of 
episcopacy, and urge it with great zeal upon 
the congregations as a fresh institution, essen - 
tial to the unity and prosperity of the Church. 
If we reject all recensions, with Baur and the 
Tiibingen school and Renan, and regard them 
as forgeries of a later period, their argument 
for the early origin of episcopacy falls to the 
ground. But this is an extreme position, which 
is refuted by the testimonies of Ireneus, Origen 
and Eusebius, and the indelible impression 
which the Antiochean martyr made upon the 
whole Church East and West. He was certainly 
a historical person, bishop and martyr in the 
reign of Trajan (98-117). 

There may be a question between the shorter 
seven Epistles in Greek and the three Syriac 
Epistles. Lightfoot himself formerly agreed 
with Cureton, Bunsen and Lipsius in giving 
preference to the Syriac text as the oldest. But 
further study convinced him that the Syriac 
Ignatius is an extract from the Greek. He indi- 
cated his change in one of his valuable articles 
against the work on ‘‘Supernatural Religion,” 
in the Contemporary Keview, 1875, and in a 
private letter to Dr. Zahn, of Erlangen, who, in 
the meantime, had written a masterly vindication 
of the genuineness of the shorter Greek re+ 
censiop. Lightfoot is now thoroughly convinced 
of the same view, and supports it with additional 
arguments. 

As to the date of the seven Epistles, he leaves 
it open between 110 and 118. He gives up the 
traditional date A.D. 107. It is not necessary to 
detail the arguments for the shorter Greek re- 
cevsion which had been already presented with 
great learning and ability by Rothe, Uhlhorn, 
Funk, and Zahn. I will add, however, a sum- 
mary of the rich contents of this work. 

The first volume discusses the life and martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; the manuscripts and versions 
of his Epistles and Martyrium in Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, Armenian and Copto-Thebaic ; the quota- 
tions and references to Ignatius by the ancient 
writers, as Polycarp, Melito, Irenwus, Origen, 
Eusebius,*Athanasius; the spurious and interpo- 
lated Epistles of Ignatius; the Curetonian Let- 
ters, the genuineness proved from external and 
internal evidences. 

Nearly one half of the first volume is devoted 
to Polycarp,his life,martyrdom, his epistle to the 
Philippians,and its genuineness. The bishop fully 
and learnedly discusses the date of his martyr- 
dom, and advocates the view of the French sa- 
vant, Waddington, who put it back from 165 to 
155, so as to bring him ten years nearer the 
apostolic age. As Polycarp had been eighty-six 
years a Christian when he died, according to his 
own testimony in the trial, he may have been 
more than twenty years a pupil of John; and 
this makes his testimony concerning the be- 
loved disciple, as reported by Irenwus, all the 
stronger for apologetic purposes, 

The d volume tains the original docu- 
ments, with notes and translations—namely, the 
seven genuine Epistles of Ignatius to the Ephe- 
sians, the Magnesians, the Trallians, the Romans, 
the Philadelphians, the Smyrnaeans, and to 
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Polycarp ; the Acts of his martyrdom (the Anti- 
ochene Acts, and the Roman Acts); the Anglo 
Latin version of the Twelve Epistles ; the Syriac 
remains of the same; the Greek Epistles of the 
long recension ; the Coptic remains of Ignatius ; 
the Arabic extracts from the Ignatian Letters- 
the Prayer of Hero; the Epistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians; the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna ;ind the Life ot Polycarp, with trans 
lations and notes. 

In connection with Lightfoot’s previous edi- 
tion of Clement of Rome, and the Appendix pre 
pared after the discov: ry of the new manuscript 
by Bryennios, we have thus the most scholarly 
aud complete edition of the genuine works of the 
go-calied Apostolic Fathers, which, together 
with Barnabas, Hermas, and the newly dis- 
covered ** Didacbe” of the twelve Apostles, fill 
up the gap between the Apostolic Age and the 
Catholic Chuich of the second ceatury. 





....Lt is not quite two vears and a half since 
a great comp ny assembled in the chapel oppo- 
site Tulse Hill Station io take part in the last 
tributes to R.bert Moffat, and to foiluw bis re- 
mains to Norwood Cemetery. From the accounts 
given in the London journals, the next morning, 
it 18 difficult to guess to which branch of the 
Charch in Great Britain the iliustrious dead 
belonged. The services were held in a Wesleyan 
chapel. They were led by the Congregational 
minister of Clapham. The burial service of the 
Church of England was read at the grave, which 
was surrounded by ministers of ail denomina- 
tions, who were united by a common grief ina 
common loss of the xreat missionary, whose sin- 
gleness of purpose bad given him a name that 
was dear to the whole Church. It is not easy to 
realize that the beginnings of modern missions 
lie so near us that cne of the greatest of their 
pioueers endcd bis work and went home to his 
rest onlytwo years and a half ago. Yet with 
that one man—who, after all did not live to an 
extraordinary age—the regeneration of Africa 
began. For more than fifty years Christend.m 
has been thrilled with bis name,and with the 
story of his work in South Africa. Hus life has 
been written and rewritten. It has given in- 
spiration to inuumeravle workers, and formed 


no inconsiderable purt of the spiritual. 
fare on which the burch militant 
bas been living for the last fifty years. 


Moffat was the father-in-law of Livingstone; 
Livivgstone was the predecessor of Staniey ; and 
thus close'y the Free S:ate of the Congo and the 
civiliza ion of South Africa siand connecteu 
in one beuefivent line of providential evolution, 
with the missionary pioneer. His sop, John 8, 
Moffat has now given us the lives of his 
father and mother in an octavo of thrilling 
interest, republisbed in this country by the 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co. (The Lives of 
Robert and Mary Moffat, 8vo, pp. xix, 484, 
with an Iatroduction by the Rev. William M. 
‘Layior, D.D., of thu city.) Mary Moffat found, 
on her arrival at Cape Town, whitber she had 
sailed from England to meet her missionary 
lover and to be united in marriage to him,that the 
miseionaries were nct respected for their work’s 
sake in Cape Town, and writes home her sur- 
prise at the discovery. A more humiliating reo- 
ollection is that in that part of Africa they had 
not given the world much reason to fe] other- 
wise about them. But Dr. Moffat changed all 
this. Both he and bis wife lived to see all 
England recognizing the missionary as having 
done more for the civilization of the country 
and the people than all other agencies together, 
The history given in this volume, though un- 
marked by brilliant episodes, is a marvelous ex- 
ample of the silent spreading and regener- 
ating work of the Gospel. Robert Moffat was 
a man whom itis good to be witb, even in the 
second hand vitality of his biography. The sin- 
cerity of the man reaches down into thege rec- 
ords and survives there. The type of manhood 
and the type of Christian are both of a noble 
and perfectly healthy kind, while the work has a 
fascination of its owrm which will not fail to lay 
its spell on every reader. 


«+» Mrs, Caroline Healy Dall has undertaken 
in What we Keally Know About Shakespeare 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers) a work which needed 
to be done. Thirty-five years ago the evidence 
as to the authenticity and genuineness of 
Shakespeare’s works was supported by ap argu- 
ment which rested on vague traditions which, 
though accepted, owed their strength to the fact 
that they had been as yet undisturbed. It was 
in much the condition with the argu nent for 
the authority of the Bible when, rather more 
than a century ago, the Rationalists startled the 
world by challenging it. The first impulse to 
study the Shakespearean history came in sume- 
thing the same way, from the shock of denial 
and doubts raised as to the solidity of the tra- 
dition which ascribed the immortal works which 
go under his name to the bard of Avon. This 
literary skepticism, once started, ran its course, 
and soon branched out into different channels. 
Some critics, while admitting the transcendant 
genius of the works, denied their Shakespear- 
ean authorship, and assigned them to Bacon. 
Bome, checking their skepticism short of this, 





left the credit of his works where it had stood 
80 lung, but attacked the good opinion that was 
generally had of the bard, of his ancestry and 
condition in life, Their general point was to 
raise the impression of his genius by making 
him out to have owed nothing to circumstances, 
and to have been a rude and coarse lout, whose 
native genius broke out in these great works. 
One writer in this country we have had occa- 
sion to notice, who poured out his venom indis- 
criminately on the man and his works. Mean- 
time, the bold skepticism and contusion have 
stimulated inquiry, and the result, as was to be 
anticipated, bas put na once more substantially 
on the ground of the primitive tradition. The 
ponderous but confused researches of Mr. Halli- 
well- Phillips, together with those of Dr. Ingle- 
by, Mr. French, and others, though they leave 
us still desiring to know more, leave us no ex- 
cuse for perplexity as to the general points of 
the case. This evidence, however, is inacces- 
sible to most readers, or has been doled out to 
them in bits. Mrs. Dall bas undertaken to bring 
it together ; and though we do not accept all her 
positions, and must consider s»me of them more 
ingenious than strong, we do not know where 
to turn for so good and useful an exposition of 
the present state of the evidence as -hers tor 
ordinary Shakespearean students and readers. 
[a this 12mo of 189 pages the story of the poet’s 
life is retold in the light of the facts as they 
now stand and of what is known as to the so- 
cial standing and pecuniary ability of his father, 
Jobn Stakespeare. Whatis known direc')y as 
to his personal character is shown, and the lit- 
erary indications of his standing among his 
contemporaries and in the generation following. 
The book is done in the right spirit and on the 
tight method, and will have a wholesome influ- 
erce at a point where some such corrective 18 
very much needed. 


--»-Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology” have 
been reviewed in our columns, and our readers 
may be assumed to be familiar with the work. 
Done in a rather dry manner, it has couuter- 
balancing merits of method, arrangement and 
treatment, and it is especially to be commended 
for having given such prominence to the appli- 
cation of psychology to education as to suggest 
to the publishers the propriety of publishing 
tbis portion of the work in a separate volume 
by itself. This has been done by the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., in co-operation with the Eng- 
lish author, who was already proposing to 
abridge his work, and who has made them bis 
authorized agents for the publication of the 
Elemenis of Psychology, with Special Applica- 
tions to the Art of Teaching, by James Sully, 
M.A. The special commendation of this edi- 
ivn is that the abridgment has been done by the 
author himself, who would presumably be in a 
position to do it better than any one else. It 
contains tue part of Sully’s Psychology which 
is required by the reading circles, normal 
classes, etc., who have adopted the work into 
their reading and study ljists. The remainder 
of the volume is promised forthwith. An- 
other edition of the same (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse) has been prepared by J. A. Rein- 
bart, Ph.D, Principal of the High and Normal 
[raining School, Paterson, N. J., who has 
abridged the text, edited and annotated it, and 
arranged it for a reading club edition. We give 
a typical example from the first page. Mr. 
Sully begins with achapter designed to open 
the way into the subject by an orderly prog- 
ress from the definition of art and science, 
through that of the art and science of 
education and the divisions of educational 
science, to the specific topic of the treatise —the 
relation of psychology and education: aj] 
of which 1s either lost or reduce! in this Rein- 
hart edition to a mish-mash in a fine print note,in- 
troduced out of place, not as introductory matter 
designed to lead up to the subject, but as a kind 
of episode in the discussion after it has once 
begun. Thus Sully defines psycholgy to be 
**uur general knowledge of mind, and more 
particularly the human mind, reduced to an 
exact and systematic form.” Reinhart omits 
the phrase in Italics, and, by so doimg, leaves 
the door open for an indefinite amount of ma- 
terialistic and naturalistic sentimental specula- 
tion. Lower, on the same page, Reinhart an- 
swers the question, What is meant by mind? 
thus: “We familarly talk about minds.” [No 
such platitude as this occurs in Sully.—Ed.] 
*Allmen have minds, and many of the lower 
animals are commonly supposed to have them.” 
[Very possibly true; but Sully does not say it; 
and in his edition there is not a word that im- 
plies it.—-Ed.] ‘** Human minds are, however, 
those whic’ are of chief interest here.” [This 
is not in the text ; but we take it asa blundering 
reproduction of the phrase omitted from the 
definition above, which it by no means, however, 
represents.—Kd.] The sub-titles of the topics, 
introduced in succession, are of so much im- 
portance as to be of the substance of the work, 
Dr. Reivbart, working as he did out of corres- 
pondence with the editor, has had to guess at 
them for himeelf, and has fitted them very well 
to the sections of the work as he himself has 
understood them. But they wander aimlessly as 
compared with the neat indications and intima- 








tions covtained in the guide-posts which Mr. 
Sully has planted through his book. At the 
same time it is but fair to add that Dr. Rein- 
hart has made an honest and painstaking at- 
tempt to represent his author, and that though, 
in comparing the two abridgments, points do 
not occur in the same crder, nor the right 
thing always in the right place, still those de- 
fects are no greater than were rendered una- 
voidable by the fact that the abridgment is not 
done by the original author nor under his eye. 


....4 Farmer’s View of a Protective Tariffrby 
Isaac W. Griscom (Woodbury, N. J. : Publisher, 
the same), may ve taken asa protest from the 
class of people with whom the War Tariff advo- 
cates are coming more and more into collision. 
Mr. Griscom’s argument revolves around a few 
points, which are, in brief, that the manufac- 
turer and the agriculturist stand on differ- 
ent grounds, and that while one may have an 
interest in proteciion the other has not, a 
theory of divided and conflicting interests 
which we do not accept, and which 1s not at all 
necessary to the force of Mr. Griscom’s argu- 
ment, who goes on to show that a country 
which is growing rich has a surplus to dispose 
of, and that tbe system of protection, as we 
have it, diminishes the value of those surplus 
products by diminishing the chance of selling 
them out of the country; that in the domestic 
sales of a country the high or low price of acom- 
modity is offset by the correspondingly high or 
low price of other things ; but that in the sur- 
plus of production wiat we can dispose of it 
for, is the point of supreme and decisive im- 
importance. The next series of points 
pressed in his argument leads him to dwell*on 
the destructive effect of a protective system on 
foreign trade, and the necessity a commercial 
people is under of voming sooner or later to the 
point where that trade is vital to them. He 
points out that the production of this country 
is mainly from the soil, which is true, though he 
puts manufactured products too low, and fails 
to reckon their contributions to the national 
wealth as high as they really are. He makes a 
teliing point of the demoralizing effect of the 
protective system on the people at large, and 
declares that it is a traiuing in socialism. 

**Our statesmen are now de: recating the increase 

among us of agragrian ideas and of sovialism. But 
when some of these same statesmen have been ex- 
ercising a)] their powers of ingenuity and eloquence, 
to impress upon the people that the whole growth 
and prosperity of the country is due to tariff legisla- 
tion; that the industrial interests of the nation 
would at once become invoijved in ruin, if it was not 
for the fostering and paternal] nand of the civil gov- 
ernment, have they never paused to cunsider that 
they were doing their utmost to prepare the soil for 
the seeds of agrarianism, and to cultivate the seed- 
lings of socialism that are already growing io our 
midst? Itour statesmen desire the best welfare of 
our country, let them be zealous in reminding the 
people that their welfare depends on their helping 
themselves; tbat it depends, not on putting the said 
statesman in a position to help them; not on re- 
ceiving gifts and subsidies, and largesses and boun- 
ties from the government, not on taxing one class 
for the support of another, or making intelligence 
and thrift a prey to greediness or improvidence, 
but on each one’s own indomiiable perseverance 
and patient, conscientious industry. He who un 
derstandingly beguiles the people into depending 
for an increase of prosperity on something besides 
their own best efforts and industry, is a traitor to 
his country and an enemy to his race.” 
These are the points on which the question 
turns. This book is an indication that the tariff 
question is not one which concerns the manufac- 
turers and merchants alone, or which can be 
settled by them among themselves to their lik- 
ing, but that they are vastly outnumbered by 
avotber class of producers who will have to be 
beard aad reckoned with in the matter. 


....Col. William Allen Butler will long be re- 
membered as the author of a society pasquinade, 
the wit and truth of which exceeded modest di- 
mensions. If his poem ‘Nothing to Wear,” 
were reprinted, say as a gift-book, to-day, it 
would be circulated far more rapidly than many 
a new skit, and strike home quite as pointedly 
asuon the day it left his pep. Mr. Butler has 
waited a long time before writing his first novel. 
It hes before us—Domesticus: A Tale of the Im- 
perial City. We can oniy give it brevet rank as a 
novel. It is predominantly a social satire, with 
New York before and during the Civil War as its 
scene, and the incidents of home, commercial 
and political life there as its material. Con- 
densed, it tells how a rich merchant married a 
charming, resolute little wife ; how she had great 
trouble in getting servants or making them 
efficieat ; how he lost his estate and became a 
ruined man ; and last how the shipwreck of his 
fortune (which he recovers in the end) opened 
the eyes of the pair to the hollowness and arti- 
ficiality of fashionable society, drew the house- 
hold closer together, and taught them that 
buman hearts are worth more than coronets. 
Unluckily, by enwrapping this fiction quite 
hopelessly under the guise of allegory, Mr. But- 
ler has ruined bis book, and given usa labored, 
turgid, artificial thiog, fantastic without 
grace, and pompous without dignity. The 
worst of itis that we plainly see that a very 
good book has been spoiled in Domesticus. 





—— ae 


Why in the world did not Mr. Butler just sit 
down and tell the really pretty ana interesting 
story every now and then cropping up through 
the dullness of Domesticus without such an ab- 
surd beclouding of it ina satire? Why did he 
not call his ‘‘ Prince ” and “ Princess ” Mr. and 
Mra, John Smith, ** Contrabandus ” a black ser- 
vant, “the Palace” on “ Via Quinta ” number 
so-and-so Fifth Avenue, the “‘ Curator” a po- 
liceman, the ‘‘Princess Gloriosa” Mrs. Jones, 
and the ‘Sisterhood’ the anti-slavery party? 
His book would have been thea fish and fiesh 

and its dart far more trenchant. The allegor ca’ 
treatment is simply nonsense. It is only when 
we forget it for a moment that we enjoy the 
book ; conscious, too, that the very relapses 
from it which give us our only pleasure in it 
are inartistic, and show of what stuff the baris 
of the satire is made. A morality of the sort 
aimed at in Domesticus must either be graceful 
or dignified. If no allegory hud been attempted 
in Domesticus it would have possessed both 
grace and dignity. As it is, we find neither in 
it; and little but a misconception of what a 
satire of to-day, social or any other, ought to be. 
As we read between the lines of its nearly three 
hundred pages of bigh keye 1, unnecessary arti- 
ficiality, we are the more keenly disappointed, 
because, as we have said, we see everywhere the 
material for a charming and natural story of 
human nature and N:w York life absolutely 
spoiled. (New York: Scribner's.) 


....Scholars cannot afford to neglect He- 
braica, a Quarterly Journal in the interest of 
Hebrew Study, edited by Prof. Wm. BR. Harper, 
in conjunction wih Prof. Paul Haupt and Pro- 
fessor Strach, of the University of Berlin. 
(Amer. Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan 
Park, Illinois.) It 1s now inits second year, and 
the number for the current quarter contains 
several articles which range wuch above the 
level of what is attempted even in the best of 
the ordinary quarterlies. As examples we men- 
tion the two wpening papers in the current 
number on the “Attitude of the Revised Ver- 
sion toward the textua] Criticism of the Old 
Testament,” by Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, and the 
paper on ** Sippars,” by the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., LL.D. Sippsra, we may explain to 
our readers, is Sepharvaim of Scripture, whose 
inhabitants were carried to Samaria to replace 
the Israelites carried away captive in the reign 
of Hosea, The paper also deserves mention as 
a glimpse of the work done in one special point 
of its exploration by the Wolfe Expedition. 
The crowded condition of our columns 
will permit us only to notice the appearance of 
the current numbers of the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review and of The Quarterly Review 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

....The Congregational Year-Book for 1886 is 
now out with the general statistics of the 
churches of this denomivation for the last year, 
including an alphabetical list of all Congrega- 
tional ministers, officers and students of the 
Congregational Theological Seminaries, annual 
record of changes in the pastoral office, vital 
statistics, statements of the Congregational co- 
operative societies, national and state organiza- 
tions, and times for the holding of the statcd 
official meetings of these bodies. Among the 
most interesting features of this Year-Book is the 
tabular exbibition of ‘* Congregational churches 
in all lands” and the table of quinquennial sta- 
tistics relating to the economics of the churches 
in the United States. Wecull a few points from 
the annual summary. The net addition to the 
number of churches for the year is 78, and the 
total number of churches now reported is 4,170. 
The net annual gain in numbers is 17,015, and 
the total membership reported is 418,564. The 
net increase in the benevolent contributions of 
the year is $176,310.95, and the total annual con- 
tribution under this bead is $1,700,23 5.17 ; while 
the total amount reported for home expenditures 
the past year is $4,507,831.87. 


...-Professor Phelps, of Andover, publishes, 
in My Study and Other Essays, a coliection of 
recent papers on living subjects published by 
him in different journals. Professor Phelps is 
one of those authors whose works grow richer 
with every new touch of his pen. These essays 
show theinfluence of some retbinking as well as 
of rewriting. They appear now with that finish 
of form of which Professor Phelps is one of the 
greatest masters. They contain mature state- 
ments of his views on the doctrine of retribu- 
tion,of a second probation, and similar points. 
Our readers will find in them the two striking 
studies of the Episcopal Church originally pub- 
lished in our columns, as were several other 
of these essays. The coliection also contains 
two papers on the attitude of the New England 
clergy toward anti-slavery reform, and are well 
worth reading on the vexed question of Massa- 
chusetts and the Quakers. 


...-Jconoclasm and Whitewash, and Othr 
Papers, by Irving Browne (James Osborne 
Wright : New York), is a series of bright, full, 
and sensible papers, designed to apply a good- 
natured discipline to some of the follies and in- 
consistencies of mankind. The opening essay, 
which gives name to the collection, has its wit 
in the humorous exhibition, side by side, of the 
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opposite working of much the same principle 
which, in one moment, makes skeptics of us all, 
and in the next, credulous varlets ready with our 
excuses and our buckets full of whitewash. Mr. 
Browne, a8 editor of the Albany Law Journal, is 
much too good a lawyer to be confused as to 
evidence, and carries through all a sound, criti- 
cal head, which shows itself in the other essays 
of vbe_ collection—** Bibliomania,” ‘* Shakes- 
pearean Criticism,” and ‘* Gravestones ; Zstheti- 
cally and Ethically Considered”—as conspicu- 
ously as in the first. 


....Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, on his way 
“Through the year with the poets,” follows his 
collection of verses for December, with another 
entitled January. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 
He has gleaned from the entire field of English 
literature for the about one hundred and filty 
selections brought together in bis volume, rep- 
resenting something more than eighty different 
poets—from Edmund Spenser and Shakespeare 
down to Clinton Scollard, the youngest of them 
all, and who, we notice, has three poems in a 
volume, where William Morris has but five, C. 
G. Rossetti but four, and only four otbers 
tbree each. The collection contains much that 
1s not to be found in the ordinary anthologies, 
and is edited With care and taste, 


..Dr. Pentecost’s monthly, Words and 
Weapons for Christian Workers, is now well 
launched on its second year. It is exactly what 
we might expect Dr. Pentecost to make it, and 
what its name implies, stored with nourishing, 
stimulating, spiritual food, prepared with that 
kind of skill which results from wide acquaint- 
ance with Christian experience and with the 
Word of God. In addi ion t> all this, Dr. Pen- 
tecost has a strong infusion of that plain, 
homely speech wuich is the organ of good sense, 
and which made Hugh Latimer, in his day, the 
prince of preachers to tLe people gathered 
around him at St. Paul’s Cross. 


.-In the February 1885 number of the North 
American Review appeared a paper by Professor 
Shedd, in defense of the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment, which attracted attention and has 
been often quoted and otherwise referred to 
since. This article is now republished by the 
author in an octavo of 163 pages (Charles Scrib- 
ber’s Sons), and with the title The Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment. The original North Ameri 
2an essay occupies but eleven pages in this. 
One hundred and tifteen are devoted to the expo- 
sition of the biblical argument, and the remain. 
der to the discussion of the rational argument. 


.- For the use of American travelers in Lon- 
don, the Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., publish 
Gillig’s New Guide to London. It includes the 
suburban districts, and is provided with maps 
as well as copious illuetrations. The general 
directions given to travelers are good. The 
guide is at all points brief, but compendious, 
inexpensive, andintended for popular use. 


.-The latest paper published by the Archwo- 
logical Lastitute 1s the Report on the Wolfe Ex- 
pedition to Babylonia, 1884—1885, by Wilham 
Hayes Ward. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“Charley Kingston’s Aunt”’that queer and 
decided'y unpleasant ** medical novel’ brought 
out by the Macmillans last year, is now con- 
fessed as the work of Sir Henry ‘thompson, emi- 
nent in English surgery. 


..One thousand dollars was lately paid bya 
London autograph-coliector for the manuscript 
of Alexander Popz’s essay on ** Pastorals.”” Like 
all Pope’s manuscrip‘s it is seamy with inter- 
lineations and correc.ious. 


..By the birning of a bookbindery in New 
York, a few days ago, all the shee:s of the edi 
tion de luxe of ** Sport with Gun and Rod,” ex- 
cept a few which had been removed, were de- 
stroyed. The editioo, uoluckily, cannot be du- 
plicated by the Century Co. 


.-Frank Dempster Sherman, whose liitle 
poems in The Century aud The Atlantic have 
gained him popularity as a writer of verse de 
societé, is a resident of Peckskill, N. Y. In 
February, which D. Lothrop & Co. publish, ap- 
pears as an original contribution to the volume 
a poem entitled **In February,” in Mr. Sher- 
man’s best vein. 


..The American Agriculturist has begun 
the publication of a unique and attractive set 
of papers on “*Our Farmer Presidents,” by Don- 
ald G, Mitchell, R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
boit, Julian Hawthorne, and numerous other 
leading literary men. The subject is attractive, 
and appropriate to the columns of the honored 
weekly in question. 


--Dodd, Mead & Co. have ready a superb 
vellum edition of Kalddsa’s celebrated drama 
of **Sakoontala,” translated by Mr. Monnier 
Williams from the Sanskrit. The printing of 
this fiue work is, in this instance, by De Vinne 
& Oo., and rarely choice taste and workmanship 
characterize the volume. 


-e»In reply to some inquiries, we weuld ex- 





plain to our readers that it seemed best to defer 
the publication of our proposed “Selected 
Novels” list until the conclusion of the present 
publication season, and the appearance of several 
works of fiction, from different pens, that are 
announced for spring circulation. The list will 
be given our readers with this supplement to it. 


..Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Cov., have de- 
cided to issue Mr. E. C. Stedman’s *‘ Poets of 
America” in a limited edition on large paper for 
bibliophilists and others who *‘ extend” such 
books with portraits, autographic manuscripts, 
etc. Probably no beok published in America is 
so well suited for that literary purpose, since it 
mentions or comments on all American poets 
(and many prose writers) of note, from the set- 
tlement of America to the present time. The 
same firm have ready a new and completely re- 
vised edition of Dr. Edward Robinson’s deserv- 
edly esteemed ‘* Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
in Greek.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering variety recentiy intro- 
duced unto the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 40, svo, 12mo, ete. 
vive 80 little indication of size that we shall hereaster- 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books in 
this list in tnenes and quarters, Ihe nwmober first 
7wen isthe lenoth 





New York: D. sn ete &C a 2 
A Conventiousl Bobemian. By Edmund ‘Pen- 
dietun, 7x43g, pp. 3/2. The same............. 
Clase Iaterests: Their Relations to Each O‘her 
Ld to Government. By the author of Con- 
fiict in “Nature = —_ ete, » TEAK, Pp. 
172. The same.. 100 
ven’ Maimie’ 8 Sake, 's Tale ‘of To ove : and Ds; pDa- 
ite. By Graut Ailen. ene. PP. 232. The 
same. 0 25 
An Introduction to Theology: its Princ: iples, its 
ranchs, its Results, and its Literature. 
By Ajfred Cane, B.A., author ot “ The Scrip. 
tural Doctrine ‘of Sac tifice,” etc. 9x54, PP. 
xv, 576. Edinburgh: Tf. & T. Clark: New 
\ork: Scribner & Welford..................... 


Scenes From the Life of Jesus. Lectures by E. 
Lehmaun, Director of the Union for the In- 
net Mission at Leipsic. Translated by So- 
phia Taylor. 7x6, pp. Vil, 229. The same. 

Taq, Pps an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. 

. W. Simon, 74¢x5. pp. xv,219. Tue same. 

PB on the Gospel of John. With an 
Histcrical and Critical Introduction ty F 
Godet, Doctor in Theology and Professor in 
the Faculty of the Ingopendent Church of 
Neuchatel. Vcl. [. ransiated from the 
Third French Edition, with 1 a Preface, Intro- 
ductury Suggestions, and Additional! Notes, 
by Timotny Dwight t,/Professor of Sacred L 1t- 
erature in Yale Colleze. ‘i pp. xX, 549. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Old Wells Dug Out. Being a Third Series of 
Sermons. By T. Witt Talmage, author 
of “ Crumbs Swept Up,” etc. 734x4%, pp. 422. 
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St. Augustin, Melancthon, Neander. Three B:- 








ographies. By Philip Schaff. 734X4%, Pp. 168, 

I abccasdhtncndteddebiraneninsdunidenes. sale 100 
General Gordon. Bythe Rev. 8. A. Swaine. 74x 

4%, pp. 128, New York: eens & “Co., "in: 

Grab sicccomsscesoses 0 50 


Morga’’s Horror. A Romance “of the “ West 

Countree ” ‘By George Manville Fenp, au- 

thor of “Sweet voncall etc. 1x4, PP. 192, 

The same. 0 25 
The Au obiozraphy of Benjamin Franklin. Bex 

3 LE SUE. ctnnccatiaathiamaasens 610 
suamale wee. ny ‘Movel, By_ Alex. Innes 

Ghand. 4x4, pp. 292. New York: Harper 

A iciikcntnintisin “intbadsingennvmnaiaeevens 025 
Lord Sencienmaatin Correspondence with His 

Sister. is32—182. 6%x4%, pp. 1%. The 


A House Divided Against Itself. A Novel. By 
Mrs, Otiphant. (Franklin Square Library.) 
Pe ab adnserebcae cvexaeepnesdansiassinevenss 0 20 
Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Ediied by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Har- 
vard Unive:sity. Vol. If, 14¢x6%, i 
640. Boston and New York: a0 
Mifflin & Co 
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Verses. Trensiations from the German and 
hymn By W, H. Farness. 6: 42444, pp. iv, 
8s. The ous. Sekeinbbheahdisenewercameadekecen 1% 
The Life and Genius of Goethe. Lectures at 
the Concose School of Philosophy. Kdited 
by F. &. Sanborn. 74x4%, pp. xxv, 454. bos- 
SORE WIE TEED. <cseceseincoresctesecesncorers 00 
Two College e. By Bagg Dawes Brown. 
744x434, pp. 325. ep Ml inidsstipndsreecennes 1 50 
Transformed By Faye Hantinwion. tas, pp. 
341. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co... 125 
Alice Withrow; or, The Summer at “Home. 
Lucy Kandolph b pepegunneet 124%, pp. 241 The 
same ose 1% 
Report of ‘the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year i882—’ xciii, 872, 


Washington: Gov a... Printing Office.. 
Annals of the Disruption; with Extracts from 


the Narratives © Minis ‘ters who Left the 
poottich Establisbment in ne By the Rev. 
Thom Brown, F.R.S.E, 


‘sUryit pp. = 
#41. “Edinburgh: Sicubese & Wallac 
Christianity before Christ; or, Protot pes. of 
Our r Faith and Culture. By oop Stone, 
.8.8.L., F. R. dist. 5., author of “Cradle- 
oe of Arts and Creeds, ” 7x5, pp. vui, 
344, London: Trubner & Co,........... 6.2.20 8 00 
The History of the Anti-Siavery Cause in State 
and Nation. By Kev. Austin Willey. 7x 
4, 1 »v. xii, 503. Portland, Maine; Brown 
‘Thurston, and Hoyt, Fogg and Douhaw..... 20 


ATangied Tale. By Lewis Carroll Illustrated. 
734x4%, DP. 2. Leudon and New York: 
Macmillan & C 

Vietee muse. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Tigxig. pp. 20. New xork: Worthington & 


Tafe ! After Death, and Other Sermons. By Ed- 
win Emerson Jobneon, M.A. Late Pro- 
fessor in ‘rivity College inte, D pp. xix, 
34, Hartford: Brown & Gross,............... 12% 
The Chaldean Magician. An pameeienn in 
Rewe in the Reign of the Emperor Di cletian. 
y trnst Eckstein, auth r of “Quintus 
5 ‘audius,” etc, Froin the German 7. Wie 
Safford. 64x44, PP. sews New York: Wi 
ion 8. Gottsberger.. 
A Cardinal Sin. A Nove 1. “By ‘Bech Conwag. 
_ J. Fargus), author of “Called Back,” etc. 
Osetia pp. 429. New York: Henry Holt & 


a’s Triumpb. By Jane 8. Collins. x4 
— . Ibt Pitueb burgb: United Presbytselen 
OG GE FPURMIORIIE, 006.0 000: ccccccccescccce 
Romish Teachings in the Protestant Churches. 
A Tract for the Times, 1x4. P PP. v, 100, 
New York: N. Tibbals & Sons. . dei 
Februai Edited b Guess Fay ‘Adams. 66x 
444, oo. Em} xxiv, 153. Bosto D. Lothrop &Co. 075 
Lacqanes upon the Doctrines of the New Church. 
By Rev Johu Worcester. Del: vered in New. 
tonville. 18>. 7x44, pp_ 97. waenens waste 
chusetts NewChurch Union.. . 0b 


A Scotch Vi t a Re. Evolution. By Charles 
F. Deems, bb. res pp. hé. “New 
York: John W. Lo OMPady............ 0 90 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1886. 


ANNUAL SPRING CLEARANCE SALE 


Theological Books 


FROM LONDON AUCTIONS. 


Valuable Theological Books, second-band, all of 
which are in good condition unless otherwise 
stated, and at very low prices. 

The catalogue sent free on application. 


EK. P.DUTTON &CO., 


Publishers and Importers. 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 








Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN” 


, BY KaTE SANBORN, is full of stored up electricity. 
Women are the cutest, wittiest aud most 


ton Free I “* The book is really funny.” —— 
rest's Monthly. Beautifully bound, price $1.59. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10—12 Dey St., N. ¥. 


Vanity and Insanity of Genius, 


by Kat F SANBORN. ees $1.25. 
Published by Ge J.¢ 
6 East Ties St.,.New_ York, 


LOCAL AGENTS: 


Wanted 1n every City in New Eng- 
land and N. Y. State on 


The Standard Natura! His- 
tory. 

The only complete ard authorita- 

tive work issued. Entirely new, 

with nearly 8,4” pages and 3, 0» il- 

lustrations Terms and territory 

on application to 


S. E. CASSINO & CO., 
Boston, 


WALKER’S 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND 
COLLEGES. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 
Lecturer upon Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene at 
the Central School, Brooklyn, and wpon Diseases 

Children at the Long Isiand Cotlege Hospital, aaa 

Senior Physician to the Seaside Home for Children, 

Coney Island. 

The size of type and the color of f paper were adovted 
in accordance with the advice of D R. Agnew, the 
well-known oculist. Other ph. Ly specialiste care- 
fuily reviewed the manuscript and proof: f the chap- 
ters on the Nervous System, Sigh. Hearing, the Voice, 
and kmergencies. 

“Jerome Walker, in his recent manual hea, in our 
opinion, outstri pped all all competitors. It is really a 
school book with health as its primary teaching. 

In ita order, its text, its questions, its appen- 
dix, its paper and print, and its whole make-up, we 
can speak of it as without an equal.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 

“The pouree) of the Amesicen Medical Aseociation, 
Septe » ber, says: be interest of the reader 
begins at the vans preface of this book, and does not 
flag till the final page is fimshed. For ‘the purposes 
tor which it is written, it is the most interesting and 
rairest exponent of present phyeislegicn? and pre *s ic 
knuwledge that hasever appeared: {t should 
in every school, and should be “a member of An 
fa nily, more —_ 4° ri of thore in which there are 
yourg people. It ig a pleasure to read and review such 
an excellent book ’ 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Pirce, New Yor*. 


“WHITING > STANDARD” WKiiuvo arco, 


FRENCH DISHES FOR 
AMERICAN TABLES. 
By PIERRE CARON. 


Formerly chef d’en tremets at Delmonico’s. 














Translated by Mrs. Frederic Sherman. 


The receipts in this volume come from a chef of 
great experience, and are written with singular clear- 

@ g, 80 asto be comprehensible to any person of or- 
dinary intelligence. There are wany people of mod- 
erate incomes desiring to live well and yet within 
their means, andto thie class this book will prove 
specially useful. While economy is not its sole ob- 
ject, the variety of receipts for valatable dishes that 
inay be prepared at small cost is very large. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 





By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, or may be had 
of booksellers. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, N.Y. 


CUSHING'S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
The standard of authority in all the United States, 
An [nc diepens ble H apabook for onery Cy of ° 

7 c. OT 8B book- 
gg oy mail on recei;t of price. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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Roberts Bros.’ New Books, 


ZEPH. 
A oosthumousstory by HELEN Jackson (H. H.) au- 
thor of “ Ramona,” “A Oentury cf Dishonor,” 
“ Bits of Talk,” “ Bits of Travel,” etc. One vol- 
ume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 

The Jamented author of “Ramona was writing 
“Zeph,” when her fatal sicknees seized her, and one 
of her latest acts was its hasty completion before 
sending the MBS. to her publishers. 


MADAME MOHL: 


Her Saton AnD Her Frtenps. A study of social 
life in Paris. By KATHLEEN O’MEaRA, A very 
lively and charming book, the memoirs of a gra- 
cious, odd little ficure, conspicuous both in Paris 
and London, and who had many friends an ong 
traveled Americans. With a likeness from a 
sketch by Wm. W. story, and one from a portrait 
by herself.and a fac simile letter. One volume 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 82.50. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NAPOLEON THE 
FIRST. 


By Prof. J. R. Srevey, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, author of “Fexe Homo,” ete. 
With a suberb steel-engraved portrait and two 
views of the head of Napoleon from acast taken 
after death. One volume, l6mo. Cloth. Price 


~ RACHEL. 


By Nina H. Kennard. The eleventh volume in the 
Famous Woman Series, being a life of the cele- 
brated French Tragedienne, Rachel Felix. 16mo. 
Cloth, Price, $1.00, 


OUR LITTLE ANN. 


AStory. By the author of “ Tip Cat,” “ Miss Too- 
sey’s Mission,” and “Laddie.” iémo, Cloth. 
Price, 81.00, 





Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
~ 4.8 BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


A book of 190 pages. The 
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tiser who wane to spend on rity "fods in it the 
information he requises, while for him who will in- 
vest one hundred thousand dollara in advertising, a 
scheme ia indicated which will meet bis every re- 
quirement, or can be made to do s0 by slight changes 
easily arrived at by correspendence, One hundred 
ond fty- way ad editions nave been inet. Sout, 
sid, Et any address for ceute, vl 

Row od & CO., NEWSPAPER ADVERTISIN INS 
BUREAU, lo cath St. (Printing House Square),N 
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REVIVAL MOVEMENTS. 


THE MEETINGS IN CiNCINNATI. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





CrnornnaTi has been the scene of many 
excitements and demonstrations; but never 
have its people been so stirred and moved 
as by the unique evangelist, Sam Jones. 
The meetings have been in progress five 
weeks, with three and often four services 
daily; and not only is there no abatement 
of interest, it seems to increase day by 
day. Indeedit is so marked, and the de- 
sire to hear Mr. Jones so great, that Music 
Hal), the largest auditorium in the city, 
seating about six thousand persons, is in- 
sufficient to accommodate the throngs that 
seek to enterit. Time and time again fully 
eight thousand people have jammed them- 
selves within the portals of the halls to listen 
to the noted preacher, and it matters not 
how uncomfortable the position the hearer 
has to assume—whether sandwiched he- 
tween othersin a standing posture, or sit- 
ting on the edge of a rail or step—not a 
murmur escapes bis lips; for he accepts, 
with a sense of gratitude and satisfaction, 
apy position. 

Sam Jones has as his colaborer Sam 
Small, the well-known ‘‘ Old Si,” of the At- 
lanta ‘‘ Constitution.” He was converted 
by one of Mr. Jones’s stirring sermons, in 
Georgia, early in September last, and has 
since then been of invaluable service to 
Mr. Jones and the cause in which he is so 
earnestly engaged. Mr. Small is a power- 
ful speaker. He clothes his thoughts in 
chaste language, and is easy and graceful 
in his movement and gestures. His pointed 
arguments carry conviction. He has 
worked hard since he has been here, but 
gives no evidence as yet of tiring. 

One of the sermons he delivered in Mu- 
sic Hall, in which he recounted his strug- 
gies against temptation, intemperance, and 
ambition, was just such a speech as Sar- 
gent 8. Prentiss might have been expected 
to deliver in his palmiest days. The daily 
papers here characterized it as the most 
eloquent address ever heard in this city. 
He preached one of his characteristic ser- 
mons in the First Baptist Church, Sunday, 
Feb. 7th,of which the Rev. M. C. Lockwood 
is pastor. 

‘*Sam Jones” and ‘‘ Sam Small” are by 
all odds the most familiar appellations 
known at present in this city and the sur- 
rounding country. These names are on 
the lips of every one, from the banker to 
the street Arab, and from the lady in the 
drawing-room to the cook in the kitchen. 


The truth of the matter is, Mr. Jones has_ 


the peculiar gift of reaching out among all 
classes, and of making a treaty of alliance 
with them that is sincere and lasting. He 
is fascinating. He tells an old truthina 
new way tha! goes direct to the hearts of 
all. Perhaps the charm of his discourse, 
is in the irresistible quaintness of his man- 
ner. Mr. Jones usually preaches about an 
hour; but his hearers hardly realize the 
flight of time. His voice reaches every 
point in the immense hall. He speaks 
usually in a quiet, conversational tone. 
He is epigrammatic and forcible; but his na- 
tive wit is of the most original character. 
He has the inimitable and pleasant South- 
ern accent. He is of medium size, about 
38 years old, wears a small black mustache, 
has a mouth and chin indicative of firmness 
and decision of character, and merry, 
sparkling brown-black eyes. He dresses 
plainly and neatly, in clothes of dark mate- 
rial, and wears the soft black hat usual ia 
the South. His wife, two daughters, and 
little baby, have been with him for a week 
or two past, but left tor their home in Car- 
tersville, Ga., recently. 

Sam Jones is merciless in his denuncia- 
tion of the crimes and follies of men; and 
yet, even while he denounces all of these, 
he urges men with such earnestness, can- 
dor and sincerity, to live and act right, that 
he wins the hearts of all. 

The Law and Order League has accom- 
plished much since Mr. Jones has been 
here that they have been striving to effect 
for years; and they place the credit of their 
success where it rightly belongs—to the in- 
fluence of the revival. The influence ex- 
erted by these meetings is not confined to 
Cincinnati and its suburbs, but is reaching 





out far and wide. The daily papers are 
giving verbatim reports of the sermons; and 
not only are the people in distant cities and 
towns reading them, but in many of the 
churches in other places the pastors are 
reading them to their flocks in lieu of their 
own discourses. The trains coming into 
the Union and other depots in this city are 
filled every evening with people from adja- 
cent towns, to hear the noted men. 

The past two Sundays in Cincinnati were 
unprecedented in police annals for the qui- 
etude that prevailed. Sunday before last 
not a single arrest was made up to 6 p.m. 
in the entire city, something absolutely un- 
known to the oldest officer on the force; 
and on Monday morning last there was a 
conspicuous absence in the Police Courts of 
men or women charged with the familiar 
offense of drunkenness. This latter inci- 
dent, if not actually without a parallel in 
police history, is an event of such rare oc- 
currence, that press and people give voice 
to great surprise. A great change has come 
over the people of Cincinnati, and men and 
women have been reached who never had 
any predilection for good morals or religion 
before. 

The following conversation recently oc- 
curred between a minister of this city and 
a reporter: 

‘* What’s the secret of Jones’s power?” 

‘* He tells the truth.” 

““Sodo I.” 

‘* He preaches a simple religion for all 
men.” 

** So do I.” 

‘* He modernizes and individualizes.” 

‘* Well, I preach the Gospel too.” 

‘* Yes; but Jones tells a man to quit his 
meanness in‘such a plain, unvarnished way 
that it goes direct to his heart, and he 
calls aspade a spade.” 

‘‘There’s something in that,” said the 
minister, as he walked away. 

The interest in the noonday meetings 
of the Y. M. C. A., which are principally 
attended by business men, has increased so 
greatly under the labors of Messrs. Jones 
and Small that the association has been 
compelled to move twice to larger audi- 
toriums; first to College Hall and last to 
the First Presbyterian Church, which is 
situated not far from the Chamber of Com- 
merce and inthe business portion of the 
city. 

Mr. Jones has preached three times to 
women exclusively, and three times to men 
only, and on each of these occasions the 
Music Hall was filled to its utmost. 

Mr. Moody was present at one of Mr. 
Jones’s services, some time ago, and was so 
much impressed by his discourse that he 
has written to Mr. Jones and insisted upon 
his meeting him at some Southern point 
to take partin his services. Itis thought, 
however, that the many engagements that 
Mr. Jones has elsewhere will prevent his 
compliance with this request, at least for 
some time to come. 

Mr. Jones is constantly in receipt of let- 
ters from a'l parts of the United States, 
urging him to come and preach. Many of 
the letters ask as to his terms, and his 
stereotyped reply is that he has no terms. 

It is estimated that he has preached to at 
least a quarter of a million people since he 
commenced his campaign in this city ; and 
the marvel to allis that the man can so 
constantly preach and never repeat him- 
self. 

The meetings were brought to a close 
Sunday night last. The services were an- 
nounced for 7:30, but as early as six 
o’clock, when the doors were opened, a 
crowd sufficiently large to occupy every 
seat in the immense hall was waiting for 
admission. Eight thousand people were 
packed in the hallin the course of a few 
minutes. Every available inch of space 
was occupied, and an immense crowd, 
estimated variously at from 25,000 to 40,- 
000, gathered in front of the building. The 
services were extremely impressive. 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN MEMPHIS. 


To our telegram of last week from Mem- 
phis we add the following from a corres- 
pondent, concerning the work of the evan- 
gelists in that city: 

The coming of the evangelists, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to this city and for an 
extended tour in the South, has for weeks 
been a prominent subject of conversation 





among all classes, and of frequent comment 
the city newspapers. 

So far as I know not ah unfavorable 
word has been uttered concerning their 
coming or the objects or methods of their 
work; on the contrary the most kindly and 
hopeful fegling has prevailed concerning 
the entire matter, and throughout all the 
negotiations, all directly interested have 
shown an entire willingness and anxiety to 
do all possible, in way of completeness of 
organization and in entire conformity to 
the methods and wishes of the evangelists 
so far as they could be known in all plans 
and arrangements for the meetings they 
were to hold. 

All the Protestant pastors of the city, ex- 
cepting only those of the Episcopal Church, 
gladly united to co-operate in making the 
meetings a success. In this, the lay mem- 
bers, business men, have not been behind 
the pastors in giving co-operation and sup- 
port. 

Committees were appointed, and the best 
preparations possible made in all respects. 
A large and really fine choir from the dif- 
ferent churches was put into active train- 
ing, and so fitted to render efficient aid and 
support in a most important respect. The 
chief drawback was the inability to get a 
room sufficiently large to accommodate 
the great numbers desirous of attending. 

This seemed an impossibility, and the 
best that could be done was to take the 
Court Street Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, capable of seating about 1,500, for 
the meetings. With so limited a seating 
capacity, it was decided to admit by ticket, 
and so, with a judicious distribution of 
tickets, to secure the largest attendance of 
different persons. 

The question of reaching the colored peo- 
ple was settled by giving them the eleven 
o’clock service Sunday morning ,in one of 
their very large churches. 

This arrangement proved acceptable to 
the colored pastors, and all gladly co- 
operated. 

For the time the Evangelists remain, from 
Friday over Sund:y—Feb. 5th—7th—four 
general and three special meetings are to 
held, besides the general meeting for the 
colored people. 

Mr. Moody has also promised Professor 
Steele, the principal, to visit and speak to 
the students of the Le Moyne Institute, a 
school for colored youth under the A. M. 
A., on Monday morning, before leaving the 
city for New Orleans. There is already in 
progress in this institution a precious work 
of grace among the students, and Mr. 
Moody’s visit will be timely. 

With such co-operation and unity of 
mind, and so much expectancy of blessing, 
it will be indeed wonderful if the city and 
the surrounding ‘country do not reap 
great spiritual benefit and quickening from 
the coming of these brethren. 

The ettendance from the towns all about 
Memphis, especially of pastors, promises to 
be large; and so it may be hoped the good 
seed may be widely scattered, and the good 
results much more than local. 





GENERAL REVIVAL NEWS. 


A NoTE from a correspondent in Cameron, 
W. Va., gives the following particulars of the 
revival in that town, which has, he states, a pop- 
ulation of about 600: A series of mertings has 
just closed in this place, during which 135 per- 
sons professed saving faith in Christ. A short 
time previous to these meetings, at a country 
appointment, connected with this Methodist 
Episcopal church in Cameron, eleven persons 
were converted and added to the church, making 
a total of 146. In addition to children from the 
Sabbath-school, and a number of promising 
young men and women, and some heads of fam- 
ilies, among the converts were several confirmed 
drunkards, whose conversion appeared clear and 
definite, one of them declaring that he was saved 
from the appetite for intoxicants. Prior to this 
revival we had organized a Band of Hope here, 
and Mrs. Buell, of your city, had organized a W. C. 
T. U., with nineteen members to start with, and, 
during the revival, 160 new members were added 
to the latter organization. Some of the mem- 
bers of the church bought out a liquor-seller 
and poured his liquor out. Another saloon- 
keeper has closed his saloon, and the rest will soon 
have toclose. In this revival we had the services 
of Miss Addie Sherman, formerly of Boston, now 
of Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

We find in our exchanges numerous reports 
of revivals. Of the revival in Cincinnati, which 
is described in another article on this page, all 





the religious papers of that city speak in tones 
of glad approval. The Journal and Messenger 
says: 

“Not for many years has Cincinnati been so 
moved on the subject of religion as it is at the pres- 
enttime. . . . Few men have ever tuld Cincin- 
natians theirsins with as little reserve as has Mr. 
Jones. And there is no doubt that it has done them 
good. We have heard it attributed to the preaching of 
Jones, that certain job-operators in the city have 
been unable to accomplish their purposes, It is not 
80 easy to‘set up’ jobs as it was; and to the pres, 
ence of the evangelist may be due, in part at least- 
the overthrow of our infamous police board. There 
has been a sort of revelation of sinners to them- 
selves which was very much needed.” 

The Presbyterian Church of Pittsford, N. Y., 
has just received 28 persons on profession of 
faith ; the Presbyterian Church of Carlyle, Kan., 
26; Arkansas City, Kan., 18; Highland, Kan., 
37; Dunlapsville, Ind.. 64; Albany, N. Y., West 
End Churcb, 100; Apollo, Penn., 41 ; Old Spring 
Street Church, New York City, 49. 

Following are results of revivals in Metho- 
dist churches: Belpre, O., 42; Danville, Ind., 
30; Belmont, O., 40; Malta, O., 28; Lewis Cen- 
ter, O., 27; Mount Tabor, Ind., 21; Good Hope, 
O., 25; Hopewell, Ind., 40; Mt. Olive, Ind., 
33; Manchester, O., 36; Adrian, O., 24; Hun- 
tington, Ind., 31; Prairieton, Ind., 43; Dayton, 
O., 36; New Dayton, Ind., 26; Delaware, O.; 
186; Salsberry, Ind., 65; Gallipolis, O., 67; 
Ottokee, O., 50; Louisville, Ky., 27; Westport, 
O., 76; Morristown Circuit, Ind., 69; Alto, Ind., 
108; Linton, Ind., 80; Freetown, Ind., 51; 
Anna, O., 70. In the Barnesville district of the 
East Obio Conference, nearly every church bas 
had a revival and there have been 700 conver- 
sions, Washington Circuit, O., 82; Bruceville 
Circuit, Ind., 428 accessions since Nov. 14th; 
Woodward, Ia., as result of meetings conducted 
by Mrs. M. Q. Libby, there have been 132 con- 
versions ; Cedar Point, Kan., 30; Lindley, Mo., 
26 ; Afton, Ia., 30 ; Concord, IIl., 22: Louisburg, 
Kan., 65; Freeburg, Ill, 44; Bloomfield, Ia., 
63; Orleans, Neb., 40; Shiloh Circuit, Ill., 189; 
Elco, Ill., 39; Colony, Kan., 50; Vendella, Mo,, 
47; Dunlap, Kan., 100; Harveyville, Kan., 50; 
Russell, Kan., 70; St. Paul’s, Jersey City, N. J., 
39; Vanceburg, Ky., 160; Rockland City, Ia., 
30; Orangeville, Il]., 30; Maple Park, Lll,, 35; 
Antigo, Wis., 70: Canton, Ill., 37; Warren, 
IU., 65; Pomeroy, Ia., as result of union sevices, 
60 coversions; Moran, Kan., 108 during the 
year; Fairport, Ia., 47; West Jersey, [l)., 117; 
Miilersbury, Lll., 90; Clinton, Ia., 104; Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago, Il]., 67 ; Winter Street Church, 
Chicago, IIl., 100. 

It is stated that the new parochial Mission 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
cently organized in this city has more calls for 
the services of missioners than it can respond 
to. Dr. McKim, of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, is to begin a second mission in the 
chapel on Septuagesima Sunday. 





Tue Sunday question is attracting a great 
deal of attention in Germany. Factories generally 
cease work on that day, both in Germany and 
Austria, but domestic labor and retail trading 
go on to a great extent. A conference of soap- 
boilers, leather-dressers, molders, porcelain 
and glass makers, cigar makers, engravers and 
butchers, was recently held in Berlin under the 
auspices of the Government, and a resolution 
adopted condemning Sunday work. The grounds 
upon which this vote was founded form part of 
the declaration itself ; for it says that “the work 
done on a Sunday or holiday is not worth much, 
and the workmen who do not rest on Sunday 
usually come late on Monday. If Sunday work 
were generally prohibited by law ior employers 
and employed, there would be no disadvantage 
for the workman. The income of neither would 
be affected, whether in the form of weekly wage 
or piece-work.” Bismarck, however, is opposed 
to the Sunday movement. He claims that the 
exceptions to the prohibition would probably 
have to be so numerous as to be practically with- 
out definite limitation. The effurts of the 
friends of Sunday observance have resulted in 
getting the matter referred to a special commis- 
sion, which is collecting information from all 
parts of the German Empire as to the nature, 
extent, and incidence of Sunday labor. Speak- 
ing of the Sunday laws in England, the London 
Guardian says: 

“The Lord’s Day Act has stood untoached for 
more than two centuries. But it is only within the 
last nfteen years that the most effectual check has 
been placed upon the zeal of informers, which 
might til] then have had full play. Now, by an Act 
of 1871, no prosecution can be instituted ‘except by 
or with the consent in writing of the chief officer of 


police of the police district in which the offense is - 


committed, or with the consent in writing of two 
justices of the peace or a stipendiary magistrate 
having jurisdiction in the place where such offense 
is committed.’ If offenses had been rare before this 
latest Act, they are and will be still more rare now. 

“In these tolerant days it is almost an effort to 
realize that there is a law of Sunday at all, and quite 
an effort to remember that only three centuries ago 
men and women could be and were fined for not 
going to church. And yet now and again comes a 
sunday when a man drawing a check will not date 
it, and another, striking a bargain for a horse, wil 
bot write the decisive Jetter. These fears are up 
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founded; but there are laws for the day which, 
though now seldom asserted, are none the jess in 
force. Cunously enough, those which now exist 
date from an era which is conspicuous in English 
history for bed government. The first statute which 
received the assent of Charles I was directed against 
meetings of people out of their own parishes ‘for 
any sports or pastimes whatsoever, or any bear-bait- 
ng, bull-vaiting, interludes, common plays, or other 
unlawful exercises or pastimes.’ Two years later, 
in 1627, carriers were forbidden to travel apon the 
Lord’s Day under a penalty of 29s, and butchers 
were prohibited, under a very legal penalty of 6s, 
8d, from killing or selling any victual on that day 
It was not, however, till half a century later that the 
law which is called par excellence ‘the Lord’s Day 
Act’ was passed. ‘No tradesman, artificer, work- 
man, laborer, or other person whatsoever shall,’ 
said the Act of 1676,‘do or exercise any worldly 
jJabor, business, or work of their ordinary callings 
upon the Lord’s Day, or any part thereof (works of 
necessity and charity only excepted).’ The fine 
fixed was and is 5s for each offense. This law was 
given to the Judges to work, and they construed it 
liberally enough. It was quickly noticed that the 
work to be punished was work done in the exercise 
of a man’s ordinary calling. Soa horse may be sold 
on a Sunday, but if itis sold by a horse-dealer, the 
bargain. cannot be legally enforced, and, strictly 
speaking, the horse-dealer may be fined.” 


..In the German Evangelical Synod of 
North America, a controversy with regard to 
the introduction of the English language as a 
medium of religious instruction, has been go- 
ing on for some time. Not a few of the minis- 
ters belonging to this body wish to have their 
synodal catechism translated into English, 
the translation to be used at their discretion. 
Many of the younger people, burn and baptized 
within the synod, have gradually become 
familiar with the English language. The dis- 
cussion has been carried on in the Friedensbote 
and the Theologische Zeitschrift, both papers 
being edited by authority of synod. The advo- 
cates of the English language take the view 
that the Gospel ought to be preached to every 
individual in the language he or 4 may 
understand best, while their opponents have 
grown bitter in the defense of the language of 
their dear old Fatherland. Some of the latter 
express themselves as if the German Evangeli- 
cal Synod were the Evangelical Church, one 
minister in Lovisville, Ky., even going so far as 
to assert that the members of American Churches 
largely go to church “ for fun.” 


..General Booth estimates the requirements 
of the Salvation Army for this year at $150,000, 
for the following purposes: For the general 
work, including rescue work and the Prison 
Brigade, $70,000; the training of officers, $40- 
000 ; foreign work, 230,000; sick and wounded, 
$10,000. He describes the year 1884-85 as hay- 
ing ** been one protracted heavy struggle with 
persecutions, afflictions, and trials of every 
kind, not the least of which has been the des- 
perate effort made to utterly destroy our public 
reputation, while from the Army’s earliest days 
it has had a ceaseless, wearying fight with finan- 
cial difficulties.” The worst persecutions of the 
year were in Switzerland, where the * soldiers” 
were imprisoned ‘‘by scores, for the slightest 
efforts made in private to lead souls to Christ,” 
The General complains that liberty in the 
United States is more worshiped in the ab- 
stract than observed in reality ;;for in eleven 
states the arm of the law had been used in sup- 
pressing the meetings of the Salvationists, and 
fifty arrests resulted. It is intended to send 
an expeditiun to the Southern States “to taxe 
salvation to the doors of our colored bretbren.”’ 


....The English Baptists have increased the 
number of their churches, the part year, by 14, 
and of their members by 3,474. Their evangel- 
ists are now reported as ‘“‘local preachers,” bor- 
rowing the Methodist designation, and these 
have been increased by 498, the whole number 
being 4,003 against 1,893 pastors in charge. The 
Freeman, Lon don, says, in explanation : 

“There is an apparent decrease of 15 in the num- 
ber of pastors; but itis to be remembered that the 
name ‘pastors’ here signifies pastors in charge; 
while the substitution of the term ‘local preachers’ 
for that of ‘evangelists’ no doubt accounts for the 
large increase under that head. Hitherto, it is be- 
lieved, many churches have not returned their ful! 
numbers under this head, thinking that only paid 
evangelists were referred to.” 

The totals for the Baptist body in the United 


Kingdom and Ireland are. besides those already 
given: 2,713 churches, 3,654 chapels, 1,180,984 
sittings (approximate number), 315, 939 mem- 
bers, 49,442 Sunday-school teachers, 472,730 
Sunday scholars, 


--..-The committees appointed by the supreme 
courts of the Canada Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian bodies to arrange, if possible, a plan of inter- 
denominational comity, met recently in Ottawa, 
and adopted ascheme which they will report for 


approval to their respective church courts. The 
object is to avoid a multiplicity of churches of 
different denominations im towns where only 
one or two churches can be well supported. 


...The Executive Committee of the American 
Congress of Churches has received responses 
from three hundred ministers to a circular ask- 
ing where the next Congress should be held, and 
what subjects should be discuased. Over four 
hundred subjects were suggested. From these 
& program will be formed. NSeveral cities were 
pa ype Iti a gl robable that a Western city 
will he meeting will be in May, _ 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

REPRESENTATIVE Gisson, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Justice, has received replies from 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General to the resolution of the committee, ask- 
ing what money had been expended by their de- 
partments in the Pan Electric and Bell Tele- 
phone cases. The reply of the Secretary of the 
Interior says $35 for printing was the only 
money expended in his department. The Attor- 
ney General says no money has been expended 
in bis department, but that counsel have been 
retained for the prosecution of the Government 
suit. No money has yet been paid these counsel. 


.-The sub-committee of the Senate Finance 
Committee, consisting of Senators Allison, Ald- 
rich, Miller, McPherson and Beck, on Friday, the 
12th, began their investigation into the methods 
of doing business at the New York Custom 
House. The entire routine is to be gone 
through with, and the members are to see the 
work of appraising, examining, and verifying 
done by the force as it is daily done. The under- 
valuation system or methods is also to be criti- 
cally looked into. 


..Mr. Stephen A. Walker has been nomi- 
nated by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, to succeed to the office of United States 
District Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. This office was made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Dorsheimer. 





....-The House Committee on Commerce, on 
Feb, 12th, agreed to a favorable report upon 
Representative Belmont’s bill, authorizing the 
construction of a railroad bridge across Staten 
Island Sound at the Arthur Kill. 





DOMESTIC, 

. Major-General W. 8. Hancock died in his 
house on Governor’s Island at 2:58 o’clock, on 
the afternoon of February 9th. His death was 
caused by diabetes aggravated by a malignant 
carbuncle on his neck. He was confined to his 
bed only forty-eight hours before he died. Gen- 
eral Hancock took to Lis bed on Sunday, the 
7th, but his symptoms were not believed to in- 
dicate any sudden crisis. Dr. Janeway, the at- 
tendant physician, recognized the seriousness of 
the attack, but he hoped that his patient's 
robust constitution would withstand it. At 
four o’clock on Tuesday morning the fatal 
symptoms began to appear, and the General 
became unconscious shortly after seven. He 
continued in a semi-comatose state until his 
death. His last words were spoken in the 
early morning as his wife was leaving the room. 
He said: “O, Allie, Allie! Myra! Good”— 
and struggled to finish the sentence, but 
could not. General Hancock was buried 
on Saturday with the usual military honors, 
but without unusual pomp. The pall-bear- 
ers were as follows: Gen. W. T. Sherman, Sec- 
retary Bayard, General Sheridan, Genera! Scho- 
field, General Franklin, Gen. W. F. Smith, Gen- 
eral Terry, General Miles, General Fiy, Gen. O. 
B. Wilcox, Gen. Francis A. Walker, Major D. 
W. Miller, B. M. Hartshorne and Col. Finley 
Anderson. The Episcopal burial service was 
read at Trinity Church, and the body was taken 
to Norristown, Penn., where it was interred. 
General Hancock was born on Feb. 14th, 1824, 
at Montgomery Square, Penn. Ile was entered 
at the Military Academy in 1840, and graduated 
in 1844. Grant, McClellan, Buell, ** Stonewall” 
Jaekson and Longstreet were cadets at the same 
period. Hancock took part in the four princi- 
pal battles which resulted in the capture of the 
City of Mexico. He served under General 
Harney against the hostile Seminoles in 
Florida in 1855, and also under this officer 


during the Kansas troubles in 1857—8, 
When the Civil War broke out, Hancock 
was Chief-Quartermaster of the Southern 


District of California. He was commissioned 
Brigadier-General of volunteers by President 
Lincoln in 1861. He at once bent all his energies 
to aid in the organization of the Army of the 
Potomac. His first battle of the War was fought 
on May 5th, 1862, at Williamsburg. He took 
part in the battle of the Chickahominy Jan. 
27th, 1863. He distinguished himself in the 
Maryland campaign and at Antietam. In the 
Rappahannock campaign he followed French’s 
men in their famous assault on Marye’s Hights 
at Fredericksburg. At the disastrous battle of 
Chancellorsville Hancock, with Geary’s Division 
of the Twelfth Corps, held the Confederate on- 
slaught in check until a new line was formed. 
The principal fame of his military career rests 
on his conduct at the battle of Gettysburg. By 
his advice the position of the Union Army was 
taken at Gettysburg instead of Pipe Clay Creek. 
When Sickies was wounded and his corps 
crushed, Hancock took command of the entire 
left wing of the army, which, by vigorous exer- 
tions, he succeeded in rallying and putting into 
form for battle again. On July 3d, the charge 
of Pickett’s division fell upon Hancock’s corps. 
In this battle Hancock was wounded in the 
groin, He was under General Grant in the 





Wilderness, and won the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House. He was made a full Major- 
General in 1866, and assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri. He had charge of the 
Division of the Atlantic in 1869 and again in 
1872, on the death of General Meade. His head- 
quarters were in this city until 1878, when they 
were transferred to Governor’s Island. He was 
the Democratic nominee for the Presidency in 
1880, but was defeated by Gen. James A. Gar- 
field. He received 155 votes in the Electoral 
College against Garfield’s 214. 


...-Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, of this 
state, died in Utica on Feb. 12th, at ten o’clock 
in the evening. He was in his seventy-sixth 
year at the time of his death. He was a native 
of this state, having been born in Pompey, 
Onondago Co., in 1810. He was elected gov- 
ernor by the Democrats in 1852 by a plurality 
of 22,596. He vetoed the temperance law passed 
by the legislature in 1854, and in the fall was 
defeated in the race for the governorship by 
Myron H. Clark. He remained in retirement 
until the fall of 1862, when the term of Edwin 
D. Morgan, the Republican war governor of New 
York, was about to close. Seymour was made the 
Democratic nominee for governor and Gen. 
James 8. Wadsworth was his Republican oppo- 
nent. Seymour made a personal canvass of the 
state. He won the office by a majority of 
10,752. In his inaugural address, January Ist, 
1863, he announced his intention of standing 
firmly by the Government in its effort to sus- 
tain the Union, and declared that *‘ under no 
circumstances can the division of the Union be 
conceded.” He forwarded troops to Washing- 
ton as fast as the President called for them. 
Governor Seymour presided over the Democratic 
Convention of 1864, which nominated General 
McClellan for the Presidency, and also over that 
of 1868, held in this city, by which Seymour was 
nominated to contest for the prize against Gen- 
eral Grant. He bad declined to accept the 
nomination, but finally consented, and made a 
very spirited personal canvaes. He was defeated, 
Grant and Colfax receiving a popular vote of 
3,013,188, against 2,703,600 for Seymour and 
Blair. The electoral vote gave Graut 214 and 
Seymour 80—a majority of 134 for Grant, 
After his defeat Governor Seymour made up his 
mind never to run for office again. 





FOREIGN. 


..-The reports of the London riots were 
greatly exaggerated. After the riot in Trafal- 
gar Square, on Feb. 9th, roughs took advantage 
of the fog to assemble in various parts of the 
West End. A force of police was at hand, how- 
ever, who drove back the crowd. By three 
o’clock the mob at Trafalgar Square was esti- 
mated to be 10,000 strong. The majority of this 
great throng was composed of loafers and 
roughs of the worst class. A dense fog en- 
veloped London on the 10th, and great un- 
easiness prevailed lest the rioting of the past 
two days should be renewed under cover of the 
murky and darkened atmo:zphere. Nothing 
serious occurred. Burns Hyndman, champion, 
and Williams. the socialist, who inspired the 
riot, called on Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the new President of the Local Government 
Board, on the 10th ; but he refused to personally 
see them. Burns and his colleagues thereupon 
drafted a statement of their wishes. They 
said that ,they had personally come for 
some statement of the Government's inten- 
tions, in order to be able to report something 
definite to the meeting of the unemployed work- 
men which is soon to be held in the city. Mr. 
Chamberlain replied in writing that he did not 
think any of the remedies proposed by the So- 
cial Democratic Federation would prove effec- 
tual to relieve the prevalent want and misery 
existing among the unemployed in England. 





.-The Pall Mall Gazette publishes an out- 
line of what it asserts is Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
for the granting of home rule to Ireland. The 
plan, as published in the Gazette, provides for 
the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin. 
The Irish peerage is to have no other Parlia- 
mentary representation, either in Dublin or 
London, than is provided by the twenty-five 
Irish representative peers now sitting in the 
Imperial House of London. The countrv is to 
be re-districted for the purposes of the Parlia- 
mentary elections in such a way that the mem- 
bership of the new Parlia nent shall exceed the 
—_ Irish representation in the imperial 

arliament by about three to one, making the 
membership in the new body a little over 300. 
The new Parliament is to be ancillary, in most 
respects, to the Parliament at Westminster. 
The latter body is to retain absolute control of 
taxation in Ireland, and is given power to veto 
any act of the Dublin Parliament. The Irish 
representation in the Imperial Parliament is to 
remain numerically the same es at present, but 
the {rish members will have a vote only on such 
matters as duectly or indirectly affect Ireland. 

.-There is great excitement in Berlin over 
apptrently well-authenticated reports that 
Prince Bismarck is preparing to yield entirely 
to the Vatican in the religious dispute which 
has been waged by Prussia against the Papacy 
for the past fifteen years. A bill has been de- 
—_ by the Government with the Upper 

ouse of Landtag, revoking, with a few trivial 
exceptions, all the fzatures of the May Laws 
which have been 80 odious to the Catholics of 
Germany. 
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HOW TO GET WORKERS. 


One of the greatest embarrassments in 
connection with evangelistic work in the 
churches is the lack of skilled workers; 
that is, those who bave a heart and will to 
instruct inquirers in the way of life, aud at 
the same time an aptitude for such work. 
In any one of our churches there is a lamen- 
table disproportion of such workere to the 
number of the membership. Supposing a 
pastor is desirous of ‘‘ drawing the net” 
after preaching, or of so organizing and 
conducting at least one of his Sabbath ser- 
vices on an evangelistic basis. He is apt to 
find himself short-anded at this point. It 
may be that a goodly number of persons 
may remain for an after-meeting; more 
than he can personally speak to. If he 
have a good corps of skilled workers he can 
easily manage it. After having made bis 
supplemeatal address, or even without 
making any supplemental address, if he be 
full-handed as to workers, then the pastor 
and his helpers can immediately go among 
the inquirers and begin the ia.portant band- 
to-hand work ivvolved io an inquiry-room 
service. Wehave koaown many anxious, 
but timid souls slip out of a meeting 
because there was not a skillful worker at 
hand to arrest and hold them. To some 
these things may not seem vital; but those 
pastors who have had much to do with win- 
ning souls in connection with special ser- 
vices will understand the importance of 
having workers at hand. 

But to the question, How are we to find 
and train such workers? In the first place 
it depends largely on the pastors them- 
selves whether they have a body of such 
workers about them. If the pastor be one 
of those ministers who does not ‘go in 
for” this direct, hand-to-hand work fer 
souls, he of course will not feel the need 
of such helpers; or if the pastor be one of 
that masterful kind of men who under- 
take to do all the work in this line them. 








selves,he will not have such a company of 
men and women to help him. But if the 
pastor recognize the need of such helpers, 
he will,in the course of his ministry, preach 
in such a way as to lay responsibility upon 
his people in the matter of soul-winning. 
He will show them that it is the will of 
God that all who hear shall tell the story 
of Jesus and his luve; he will show them 
how, at the beginning, the Gospel was 
largely spread vy means of the conversa- 
tion of private Christians (Acts vill. 4); he 
will point out the joy of such service, and 
show it can be done. Tbus he will 
awaken in the hearts of his people a de- 
sire to be soul-winners. He will, of course, 
know his people, and in the course of pas- 
toral intercourse find out those who have 
an aptitude for such work, and encourage 
and stimulate the gift thatisinthem. He 
will learn not to take the judgment of the 
brotber or sister upon their own fitness, 
especially when they may deelare that 
they have no gift in that direction. There 
will come times when he can quietly turn 
over to u brother or sister a case, and throw 
bim on his own responsibility, and thus 
develop a good worker. Once a man or 
woman wins one soul to Christ, there is 
such joy in it that henceforth he will go 
to the work eagerly. Then, too, every 
wise pastor will, either by private or more 
general teaching, give special instruction 
to his people on this point. It would be 
well for every pastor to form a class for 
instructing his helpers in the “ art of soul- 
winning.” We have teachers’ meetings 
for the study of the Sunday- 
school Lesson and teachivg teachers 
how to teach. Why not have a class for soul- 
winners, in which the whole question of 
how to deal with inquirers may be care- 
fully canvassed and discussed? Such a 
class would be beyond measure interest- 
ing to the members of it, and would con. 
tribute not a little to pers »nal and individu- 
al spiritual growth and development. In 
such a class the Scriptures would have to 
be studied with reference to the needs of 
the soul. One evening might be devoted 
to such a subject as this: *‘ Howto deal 
with an awakened backslider”; another, 
** How to deal with a careless sinner’; 
another, ‘* How to deal with an inquirer 
who bas no conviction of sin,” or, at least, 
who is deficient in this respect; another, 
‘* How to deal with an inquirer whose con. 
victions are so deep that they arein desp#r 
of salvation”; and so on through the great 
number of different cases that come up. 
For all such cases the Scriptures are abun- 
dant in instruction. Ali kinds of difficul- 
ties and questions might be brought up in 
such a class; and not only the pastor but 
the workers themselves would be able to 
afford each other most valuable sugges- 
tions. But once a pastor gets one or two 
or three men and women committed to this 
work, the number will rapidly increase; 
that is if the pastor is a real leader in such 
work. The whole success of calling out 
aud training workers depends largely, if 
not altogether, on the pastor. If he be in- 
different, or even not active, and not even 
an enthusiast in such work, he will soon 
find that his people will be indifferent and 
slow to engage in it. 

Another question arises: ‘‘ From what 
class are we to find workers?” To this 
we make answer that workers ought to be 
called out from every class, as there are 
inquirers from every class cf people. 
Women, as a rule, furnish wore workers 
than men, and as a rule are betier and 
more persistent ia following up the work. 
But there is great need for men in this 
work. It bas been observed that the class 
of men who are usually styled the “strong 
men” of the Chureh, are not found among 
the ‘‘ workers.” So much the worse for 
the “strong men.” But men who are 
strong in the business of this world, dt m- 
onstrating their success in managing and 
manipulating men in matters of this world, 
are the very ones who ought, by natural 
ability and training, to be the best workers 
among inquirers, did they but give them- 
selves to that work. And, indeed, why 
should they nct? In the day when the 
Lord calis all his servants to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship, there will be 
many a ‘strong man" whose account will 


be miserably small, for the reason that be | 
has not chosen to “win souls.” He hag ! 





not been wise. His success in winning 
dollars will look very meager beside the 
success of those weaker men who have es- 
timated souls at their true value. They 
will shine forth ‘as the brightness of the 
firmament and as the stars forever.” 

But, to put the matter in{a nutsheW, work- 
ers in this particular department must be 
gathered as we find workers for the Sun- 
day-school or for any other department of 
the Lord’s vineyard. All have not the 
same gifts; and it therefore becomes the 
care and duty of every pastor to study his 
people well and find out those who are 
fitted for special branches of the work. It, 
after all, depends upon the pastor to sur- 
round himself with ready and enthusiastic 
helpers. 


SAM JONES. 


Sam Jones has been heard here in the 
North; but nobody knows it. He con- 
ducted, several years ago, a series of revival 
meetings in Dr. Talmage’s church, which 
were not @ great success, and the fact has 
been entirely forgottes. He wus not 
known. The people were not ready for 
him; perbaps he was not ready for them, 
and had not yet learned his power. Now 
he would be received with crowds which 
could not find admission to any church. 

The success of his meetings in Ciocin- 
nati has been beyond anything known in 
the bistory of the city. The wildest stories 
are told of the enormous crowds that could 
not find admission to his closing service 
last Sunday. Hundreds have risen for 
prayer at a single meeting, and the good 
fruit of the work is abundant. And itis a 
work which is sure to affect not simply the 
spiritual man but one’s practical lite. Sam 
Jones preaches morals as well as piety. 
His converts are pledged to give up drunk- 
enness and lying and stealing and all filthi- 
ness of naughtiness. 

The readiness of the people to go and 
hear such men as Moody and Small—dif- 
ferent as they are—suggests the great fail- 
ure of our Churches ordinarily to find tbe 
cummon people. It is an old question, 
Why does not the Church reach the masses? 
and the answers are various. This we may 
safely say. that, if the Church does not 
reach the masses, it is froma lack of en- 
terprise. When old methods fail, instead 
of seeking new methods, it goes on using 
the old ones. It is the Church’s business 
to aeply Christ’s teaching to the new social 
problems of the day which common people 
are interested in. If there is a new infi- 
delity or social philosophy coming up, it 
is the duty of the pulpit to be in haste to 
grasp what is true in it, which it is misus- 
ing, and to show how this may serve instead 
of oppose Christ. How little enterprise 
is shown in hundreds of evening services 
held in our cities before empty pews, as if 
they were a sort of available non-commu- 
nica'ing sacrament. The s:reets are ful! of 
people who want to go to an interesting 
evening service. If they will not come, then 
let services be arranged, with good, lively 
preaching by somebody whom they will 
come tehear. The fault is not all with the 
street peopl, but in good part with the lack 
of enterprise in the churches, which do not 
tuke pains to make their services attrac- 
tive. O for more church enterprise! 


—_ 


THE NEW AMERICAN CARDINAL. 


Tue Pope has not disappointed those who 
believed that he would honor the Catholic 
Church in the United States by another 
appointment to the Cardinalate. Jt was 
generally thought that the dignity would 
not be long delayed, and so the event has 
proved. The English Catholic Cburch 
waited long years after Cardinal Wiseman 
died, before the scariet bat came to Arch 
bishop Manning. There was no English 
cardinal for a period of ten years, and some 
have thougbt that American Catholics 
might have to wait several yesrs, at least, 
fora sccond prince of the Church. But 
Cardinal McCloskey has been dead only 
four months, and the news comes from 
R: me that Archbishop Gibbons, of Balti- 
more, is to succeed him as member of the 
Sacred College. 

The fact that we, as Protestant Caris- 
tians, differ sericusly on many points from 
err Ce holic countrymen need not prevent 
is trom taking a certain pride in the 
prompt recognition which the Holy See has 














given tothe American Branch of the Church 
of Rome. We have little sympathy with 
that Church in its tyrannical system, or in 
its claims of ascendancy over other 
Churches and over even secular govern- 
ments in education amd other extremely 
important matters, and we have not hesi- 
tated to oppose it resolutely; but it is here 
among us, a powerful factorino our religious 
and s~cial life, and it is here to stay, and it 
is better to welcome its liberal ideas than to 
fight it indiscriminately aud uncompromis- 
ingly. 

The honors of the Cardinalate have not 
under former Popes been so widely dis- 
tributed. It has been the custom to con- 
centrate the strength of the Sacred College 
around the Holy See. and the Church bas 
been ruled chiefly by the Italian spirit and 
influence. The present Pope is pursuing 
a different course, andthe naming of Arch- 
bishop Gibbons, a prelate of learning, 
character, and liberal ideas, is not only a 
tribute to American Catholics, it is in 
harmony with a more liberal papal policy 
than the predecessors of Leo XIII have 
followed. 

I: isin every way fitting, as it seems to 
us, that the honor should be conferred at 
this time, and that it should fa!l upon Arch- 
bisbop Gibbons, rather than any of his 
archiepiscopal colleagues. Baltimore is the 
oldest See and the oldest Archiepiscopate. 
It was also the seat of the recent Plenary 
Council, of which Dr. Gibbons was Presi- 
dent. lt would have seemed invidious to 
ignore the claims of Baltimore, and give 
the honor to Boston, or a second time to 
New York. His Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons is only fifty-one years of age. Lle is 
not so alert and ambitious as Archbishop 
Corrigan, but he has a great deal of quiet 
power. He takes a great interestin educa- 
tional matters, and will do much to make 
the new Catholic University in Washington 
asuccess. In prudence and polish he is a 
worthy successor of John McCloskey. 





HANCOCK AND SEYMOUR. 


Tue death of General Havcock, Tuesday 
afternoon of lust week, and of Governor 
Seymour the next Friday evening, follow 
with startling rapidity the death of General 
Grant and of General McCl-llun. Tae swift 
disappearance in but little more than twenty 
years of nearly all the men who carried us 
throuzh the war, compels us to remember 
that the war was but the final catastronhe of 
a long struggle in which the most of the peo- 
ple’s leaders had grown up and bad already 
reached the middle years of life when the 
first gun was fired on Sumter. 

General Hancock was an exception. He 
was thirty-eight y.ars old when he received 
his command asa Brigadier-General cf Vol- 
uoteers. He had passed through his novi- 
tiate in the regular service and done good 
work, ooth as a soldier and a citizen, onthe 
Pacific Coast. The born captain was at once 
revealed. His handling of troops had 
some elements of originality in it which 
drew the admiration of the country to 
him, hightened as their effect was by his 
superb qualities as a soldier and by the per- 
sonal impression of his gallant bearing. 
Nothing in the annals of the war can sur- 
pass for cool and reassuring courage bis 
deliberate ride at Gettysburg, with his staff 
behind him, at parade step through the fire 
that was meant to shake his lines for Long- 
street’s charge. With other great command_ 
ers, he’ spared himself neither as to wi rk 
nor as to danger. His attention t» details 
was upremitting and minute. Like the 
great Frederick and like Gustavus Adol- 
phus, he not only gave his orders with pre. 
cision, but took afterward still greater 
pains to see that they were carried out. 

His political sympatnies gave him a repu- 
tation for conservatism, but never di- 
min shed his loyalty in the field nor involved 
him in the cabals and intrigues which, 
until Genera] Grant brought in the new era, 
lowered the efficiency of the noble armies 
which fought back and forth over the 
bloody ground of eastera Virginia. What 
he might have achieved, had yet larger 
eommands fail-n to him, is a speculation 
which has no ioterestfor us. It is, how- 
ever, beyond doubt that he was happy io 
escaping the political sphere marked out 
for him by his friends ani in retaining his 
position unblemished and his fame unmixed 
as a soldier. 
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Governor Seymour was already on the 
threshold of the veteran corps and well 
seasoned in public service when the war 
broke upon the country, and in his case 
the war was but the culmination{of the long 
drama in which for many years he had 
played a part which he ;no doubt believed 
was both wise and patriotic. That his con- 
duct of affairs stands in strong contrast 
with Governor Morgan’s and provoked the 
fiery comments of General Dix is a mis- 
fortune which is likely to cliag to his polit- 
ical reputation even when the comic por- 
traitures of ‘*Tne Gospel of Peace” are 
forgotten. For the highest responsibilities 
avd most distinguished positions of ordi- 
nary civil life he was richly furnished. 
His life was pure, his tastes were simple. 
In body and mind he was adorned with 
every grace. It was his good fortune to 
be planted, with ample means at his dis- 
posal, on his own broad and well-worked 
acres, in tbat condition which has always 
been considered to approach nearest the 
ideal of republican simplicity and yet 
to lie open on every side to the highest 
station and opportunities. 

It was the honorable consequence of this 
pusition that he lived and died the first 
citizen of a community which habitu- 
ally voted against bimin the elections, and 
lived there, loved, honored, aud idohzed by 
the men who would do all for him as 
friends and nothing as political adherents. 
There is an injustice ia the broad lines of 
sweeping condemnation on which public 
opinion moves in political affairs, which 
the cooler judgment of time corrects. His- 
torical criticism is aninstrument more deli- 
cate as we'l as more impartial in its opera- 
tion than political elections. Governor 
Seymour has already gained somewhat in 
its more deliberate review, aud he wil. gain 
more. Butthe noblest elements that wil 
survive in his fame will be the portraiture 
of the man, the iategrity, purity, and re- 
publican simplicity of the citizen, 





THE GLORIOUS MILITIA. 


WE have no lower word than glorious to 
apply to the militia of Seattle. They have 
nobly defended, if they have not quite res- 
cued, the honor of our country against vio- 
lence and disgrace. 

Think of the circumstances. The preju- 
dice against the Cuinese is widespread, and 
may be said to be universal in the West. 
They are a people alien in religion, lan- 
guage, habits, and desires. Everything 
evil is believed of them. Nobody wants 
them. Nobody believes they are a desir- 
able element in society. We wish they 
would not come. They come not expect- 
ing to be incorporated in our higher civili- 
zation, but to get what money they can and 
go home with it. The people of Wasbiaog- 
ton Territory, and the militia as well, have 
that idea. ; 

But, having come, they have rights here 
as residents, just as anybody else has. The 
laws protect them. The treaties protect 
them. They must he allowed to live and 
work without molestation, even if we do 
not want them, and even if other laborers 
want their place. We are under moral and 
political obligations to defend them. 

Then the very embodiment of all the 
prejucice and lawlessness of the country 
made its attack upon them, and made it 
with great shrewdness. It had before tried 
tireand murder; now it tried a shrewder 
device. Under cover of a pretense that the 
inhabitants of the Chinese quarter disre- 
garded the sanitary regulations of the city. 
an organized mob entered their houses, 
packed all their stuff in wagons, and carted 
them and their property to the wharf, and 
attempted to ship tuem by force to San 
Francisco, thus at an instant bauvishing 
them all from the place. 

Then the good, law-abiding and law- 
executing Mayor and militia and citizens 
awoke. They had slept long enough. They 
declared that even Chinamen had rights 
and should receive justice. The Mayor 
ordered the militia down to the wharf, and 
brought every Mongolian of them back 
under the solid protection of bullets and 
bayonets. The mob resisted with violence, 

and it was a solemn and serious question 
whether these militia citizens, like the 
mob of Seattie and Washington [erritory, 
would fire, if required, upon the rioters. 





If they should fail, then there was no pro- 
tection short of Washington for the un- 
offending Chinamen huddled bebind the 
rampart of steel. The necessity came. 
The order was given to fire, andthe militia 
proved true to their duty. They fired, and 
six men fell wounded, and the mob retired 
sullen, but beaten. The Chinamen were 
taken tothe City Hall, and asked whether 
they wished to go or stay. They had a fair 
choice and made it, and the majority, trust- 
ing the goverament of the city and the Ter- 
ritory, stayed. Meanwhile there was noisy 
abuse of the citizers who had done their 
duty, and there were loud threats. The 
Governor acted nobly. He proclaimed 
martial law, and called on the President of 
the United States for protection; and it 
came, though rather tardily. 

Here we have the square issue made and 
met. The result proves that on the Pacific 
coast lawlessness must yield to law. It 
proves that the noisy demagogues and so- 
cialist agitators who have been assuming to 
utter the voice uf the people, and who shout 
‘**Phe Chinese must go!” do not speak the 
mind of the decent, sober, substantial citi. 
zens. We have no words to express our ad- 
miration of those brave men, Governor, 
Mayor, and sailitia, who did their duty, and 
protected the weak, even to blood. The 
vicious and violent element may meet, and 
declare, and pass their wild resolutions, but 
the law will withstand them, and the good 
will of the citizens will uphold the law, and 
if necessary bullets will whistle in its de- 
fense. Violence must be met with violence, 
force with force, the torch with the bay- 
onet; and Seattle proves to us that the 
right will prevail. 


JUDGE BREWER'S OPINION. 


JupGe Brewer, of Kansas, recently de- 
cided a motion for remanding a suit to the 
court of that state, from which, under the 
law of Congress, it bad been removed into 
the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the District of Kansas. The suit was that 
of an injunction, issued by the state court, 
and restraining the defendants from the 
manufacture of beer. These defendants 
were the owners of a brewery, worth some 
fifty thousand dollars, which, whev the 
manufacture of beer was lawful in Kansas, 
they bad erected at this cost, but which 
would not be worth more than five thou- 
sand dollars if they were denied the right 
of using it for such manufacture. Such 
denial would hence impose upon them the 
loss of forty-five thousand dollars in the 
value of their property. They claimed that 
the constitution and laws of Kansas, and 
the injunction issued in pursuauce thereof, 
directly entailing upon them this loss, were 
in conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
S:ates, which declares that no state shall 
‘‘deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” 
Judge Brewer held that the defendants 
were entitled to a removal of the suit; and 
this is the only point that was actually 
decided. 

The opinion delivered in assigning 
reasons for this decision, rather than the 
point decided, has specially attracted the 
attention of the general public. The con- 
clusion reached by the Judge is that the 
defendants, having lawfully acquired a 
vested right in the brewery owned by them 
when the manufacture of beer was lawful, 
caonot, by the constitution and laws of 
Kansas, be deprived of the right of such 
manufacture by such brewery without a 
just compensation by the state for the 
damages in the value of the property there- 
by inflicted on them. This question, while 
having nothing to do with the wisdom or 
unwisdom of prohibitory laws, is simply 
one of law, to be decided by the courts. 

Judge Brewer rests his opinion, in part, 
upon certain ‘ suggestions” made in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
cases of Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 18 Wall. 129, 
and The Beer Company v. Massachusetts, 97 
U. 8., 25. In the first of these cases it was 
suggested that, ‘if 2 case were presented 
in which a person owning liquor or other 
property at the time a law was passed by 
the state absolutely prohibiting any sale of 
it, it would be a very grave question 
whether such a law would not be incon 
sistent with the provision of the amend- 








ment which forbids the state to ‘deprive 





any person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law.’” This sug- | 
gestion was made by Mr. Justice Miller in 

stating the opinion of the Court: and a 

similar suggestion was made by Mr. Jus- 

tice Bradley, and also by Mr. Justice Fie!d. 

In the second case, the Court said: *‘ We 

do not mean to say that property actually 

in existence, and in which the right of the 

owner has become vested, may be taken 

for the public good without compensation: 

but we infer that the liquor in this case as 

in the case of Bartemeyer v. /owa, was not in 

existence when the liquor lav of Massa- 

chusetts was passed.” The language used 

in both these cases furnishes one of the 

reasons for Judge Brewer’s refusal to 

remand the suit to the state court in which 

it was originally brought, and also for the 
opinion which he gave. He speaks of the 
language as containing ‘‘ authoritative sug- 
gestions.” 

The Judge, however, does not leave the 
case to rest merely upon these ‘‘ sugges- 
tions,” but proceeds to lay down, avd sup- 
port, by judicial authorities, the following 
legal propositions: 1. That, ‘‘ debarring a 
man by express probibition from the use of 
his property for the sake of the public is a 
taking of private property for public uses.” 
2. That, ‘* natural equity, as well as consti. 
tutional guaranty, forbids such a taking of 
private property for the public good with- 
out compensation.” 3. That, *‘no matter 
what legislative enactments may be had, 
what forms of procedure. judicial or other- 
wise, may be prescribed, there is not * due 
process of law,’if the plain and inevitable 
re-ult is the spoliation of private property 
for the benefit of the public, without c »m- 
pensation.” 4. That, *‘‘as a necessary 
consequence’ of there propositions, legisla- 
tion which operates upon the defeodants 
as does this is in conflict with the Four- 
teerth Amendment, and as to them void.” 

We have thus given a summary of Judge 
Brewer’s argument in relation to the point 
he considers. Whether he is right or wrong 
in his conclusion, Prohibitionists ought not 
tu regret that the questi. n has been raised. 
It was bound to cme sooner or later; and, 
the sooner it comes and is finally settled, 
the better for the publicinterest. lf Judge 
Brewer’s view is correct, tien let us kaow 
it, and act accordingly. If it is not cor- 
rect, then let us know twat. 

Civil society may, undoubtedly, in the 
exercise of what is called its ‘police 
power,” pass a great variety of laws for 
the public good, even though such Jaws 
operate iojuriously upon individual inter- 
esta. This is a well-settled principle. It 
is equally well-settled that individuals have 
rights which society bas no right to violate. 
Justice and common-sense require that 
neither of these principles sbould be so ex- 
tended as, in the practical effect, to destroy 
the other. Each limits the other; and 
that, too, with equal authority. It is for 
the courts, in tne light of the general prin- 
ciples of jaw and constitutional limita- 
tions and guaranties, to fix the precise 
line along which each class of rights may 
move withcut interfering with those of 
the other class. Aud, in respect to the 
question of Prohibition, it is of the first 
importance to the whole country that the 
Supreme Court of the Uniu a States should 
do this at as early a date us possible, and 
thus let the people know whether the 
Federal Constitution does or dves not im- 
pose any limitation or qualification upon 
the power of a sta‘e to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Judge Brewer says thatitdoes. Is he right 
in this opinion? The only tribunal that can 
finally answer this question is the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and we sincerely 
hope that this case will go to tuat court. 
lt has never yet renderea a judgment upon 
the exact ques‘ion iavolved therein. 


THE LONDON MOB. 


Lowpon has had worse mobs than that of 
last week, but none more portentous. It was 
not so vicious and violent as we have seen in 
New York and Pittsburgh. It killed nobody. 
The most it did was to rob shops of a few 
hundred thousand dollars worth of goods, 
and stone a few clubs, and run through 
one 01 ;wo private houses. It did this sim- 
ply because it was not resisted. Where 
an owner stood at the doorway of his sbop 
with a pistol, or oae sentry forbade en- 





trance with a bayonet, the crowd held back, 
It was not a particularly angry crowd, and 
it had no particular object in mind. As 
one report says, it retired to bed in gooa 
season. 

It is evident that there were two crowds 
there, one of honest laborers, who felt they 
had a grievance, and wanted to express it, 
the other of socialistic agitators, who wish 
and mean violence. The two elements 
were not in barmony, and fought with 
each other while they held the streets. If 
the two elements—the workingman who 
asks a fair price for his labor, and the 
socialist, who believes private property a 
public crime—should be united together, 
then society must go. But, neitherin Lon- 
don nor ia Washington Territory, has the 
socialist got the control of the labor move- 
ment, and we do not believe he will. 
Our laborers are too sensible, too honest, 
too Christian, to want to rob the capitalist. 
They believe in combination, it is true; 
but they believe in freedom to labor, to 
accumulate and to possess. 

We do not fear the combination of labor. 
Labor has the same privilege of combina- 
tion as has capital. So we have po argu- 
ment against Knights of Labor and the 
trade unions. Laborers have suffered 
many wrongs, and may well combine to 
get their rights. Mr. Powderly, who is at 
the head of the Knights of Labor, is an 
excellent as well as an able man. Mr. Ar- 
thur, president of the strongest single trade 
union in the country—the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers—is a conservative 
Christian man, placed in control of a con- 
servative organization. So long as such 
organizations simply help the interest of 
their members we have nothing to say. We 
do not make any objections to str kes; they 
may be necessary. We do not even lay 
down a law against boycotting. It may 
be at times justified. But if boycotting, 
or strikes, verge by one hair-breadth into 
force and violence, then is the time for in- 
dignation. One need not try, out of pity 
for workmeu’s wrongs, to restrain his pas- 
sion when Chinamen are shot, or truodled 
to the wharf, or when men willing to work 
are beaten and killed by a mob of strikers, 
even if they call themselves workmen. Then 
is the time to cure the disease with blue 
pills, allopathically administered. 


WHY LOCAL OPTION? 


Looat Option is one of a number of legal 
methods of dealing with the liquor traffic; 
but it is only a method of reaching an 
object, it is not that object itself. The 
object is the complete, the fioal, the 
everlasting destruction of the business 
of druskard-making. There are more 
ways than one of accomplishing this 
object; but Local Option is one way, if 
not the very best way. Prohibition is the 
sole aim of Local Option; yet it is opposed 
by some, under the impression that it 
is another name for High License; and by 
others on the ground that it involves ap- 
proval of common license. But it is so 
plain and simple, particularly as it works 
in the South, that no map, whose mind is 
open to truth, need long condemn it through 
misapprehension. 

Local Option means but one thing in this 
country, although it varies in manner of 
application; but in England it is applied to 
different thiogs. Sunday closing, for ex- 
ample, is there a question for Local Option; 
and the ex-Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
is disposed to favor it; but the Local Option 
which proposes to allow the majority of 
voters in any community to close the sa- 
loons, not only on Sunday but every day in 
the week, is abhorrent to his lordship. He 
warns his countrymen, that, if ¢hés kind of 
Local Option obtains, civil and religious 
liberty will be “ gradually whittled away.” 
This kind of Local Option is what we are 
striving for in this country; but we do not 
understand it to be complicated with our 
civil and religious liberty in exactly the 
game way that the Premier believes it to 
involve the civil and religious liberty of 
Eaogland. We do not understand that the 
true safeguard of our civil and religious 
liberty lies in the maintenance of rum- 
shops. If we did it would be a serious 
question whether we would not imme- 
diately destroy all the rum shops,any way, 
and take the consequences. 











Lucal Option proposes thorough work 
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through the voting power of the majority. 
The option it gives is prohibition, or 
non-prohibition. It says to the voters 
of communities or counties, in which an 
election has. been called: Will you close the 
saloons, or will you maintain the existing 
system? As you vote, so it will be. If 
you are against the saloons you can close 
them by your vote. If you are in favor of 
the saloons, you can so declare, and the 
traffic will not be interrupted. The pro- 
posal is for a change; and an adverse 
vote simply leaves the question as it was 
before the election, until another election 
shall have been called, in one, two or three 
years, as the law may prescribe. No one, 
therefore, who votes to change from the 
license system to prohibition can be held 
morally responsible for open rum-shops if 
the result is against change. He is not, nor 
is the law, helping to fasten the license 
system on the community, because the 
license system is in no wise affected by the 
failure to obtain prohibition. It simply re- 
mains undisturbed, gaining nothing what- 
ever in the strength of its legal position. 
Local Option is not concerned with high 
license, low license, or no license. 

Some say that Local Option is a slow 
process. So it is; but few of our states 
can be carried by a rapid process. States 
which are ready for a _ constitutional 
amendment do not need to take up Local 
Option; but states which are not ready 
can be prepared as quickly, certainly, by 
Local Option, as by any vther process. 
It begins by organizing prohibition senti- 
ment in town and county, sometimes to 
fail, but oftener to succeed. When one 
county is carried for prohibition, other coun- 
ties are at once encouraged to try fur it; and 
in a short time prohivition strongholds are 
established, which serve as a constant 
menace to the liquor interests in the rest of 


the state. They speak with a voice, 
backed by voters, tbat cannot be 
silenced or ignored. They speak 


words of encouragement to the friends of 
temperance, words of warning to poli- 
ticians, words of doom to the rumseller. 
When the temperance people of Georgia 
demand of their legislature a constitutional 
amendment, legislators will not ask in a 
sneering tone: ‘‘ Where is your constitu- 
ency?” They wi!l be forced to ask that 
question of the saloon mea: Where is your 
constituency, since Local Option has car- 
ried more than a hundred of the counties? 
Those hundred counties are a formidable 
array of arguments for constitutional pro- 
hibition. They leave the liquor men in 
an obvious minority. Henceforth, they 
must be thesuppliants, and they will get 
no quarter from their enemies. 

Local Option may be a slow process, but 
is it not a sure process? In general it 
works quietly. Few elections under it are 
attended with much excitement. The cam- 
paign in Atlanta was an extraordinary one, 
and possibly a reaction unfavorable to the 
strict enforcement of the law may follow. 
In most cases the people express themselves 
with calmness and deliberation, and a 
county carried for prohibition is quite sure 
to remain steadfast. Not a single county, 
we believe, either in Canada or the South, 
has, so far, reconsidered its vote and wel- 
comed whisky back again. The county is, 
undoubtedly, a small field in which to make 
the fight whose issues are so momentous 
to state and nation; but it may go on 
simultaneously ia any number of counties 
where the friends of prohibition are ready 
for it. 

In most states there are cities and coun- 
ties in which public sentiment has not been 
aroused on the liquor question, and whicb, 
consequently, are not ready for prohibi- 
tion; but there are few states in which 
there are not some counties ready for pro- 
hibition. A Local Option act, such as that 
of Georgia, permits the friends of temper- 
ance to bring on an election in those coun- 
ties which are ready for it, at the most op- 
portune time, and postpone it in others 
until a favorable result is made probable. 
Local Option readily adapts itself to such 
circumstances, and gives immediate relief 
to counties which might otherwise be 
forced to remain under the liquor curse for 
years. 

Another strung point in favor of Local 

Option is that the sentiment which enacts 
prohibition in any county is the assurance 


that prohibition will be enforced in that 
county; that it will be made to prohibit, 
for prohibition does prohibit, despite the 
doubts of the unfriendly, as surely as in- 
toxication intoxicates. The sentiment 
which votes down the license system aad 
orders the saloons to be closed is pledged 
to execute its order and compel the saloons 
to close. A well-enforced law has a most 

valuable educating influence, if it is a 

righteous law; but a law so little in accord 

with public opinion that no attempt is 
made to enforce it is rather a hindrance 
than a help to good government. 

This movement has not, so far, entered 
into partisan politics. It has won sixty 
counties and several municipalities in Can- 
ada, a hundred and five counties in Geor- 
gia, thirteen in Maryland, and a number in 
Florida, Texas and other states, without 
organizing a new party. It has had, there- 
fore, but one enemy, whisky, to fight. 

The essentia! po‘nts of Local Option we 
deem to be these: 

1. Prohibition by county. 

2. Separate elections. 

8. Elections not oftener than once in two or 
three years. 

In its favor these features might be 
named: 

1. Its simplicity : it is easily comprehended. 

2. Its availability: it can be obtained more 
quickly and easily than constitutional pro- 
hibition. 

3. Its adaptability: it secures prohibition only 
where it can be enforced. 

4. Its organizing and educating influence: it 
prepares the way for state probibition. 

5. Its effectiveness: it has been very successful. 

6. Its fairness: it proposes to let the people of 
the various communities decide for them- 
selves, for or against the saloon. 

For these reasons we believe that Local 
Option is a very important, preliminary 
step, on the direct road to prohibition. If 
cities, counties and towns will thus con- 
centrate their local strength and voice, at 
the ballot box, and suppress the rum traffic 
at home, they will be ready to unite with 
every other locality in the state, and speed- 
ily force the enemy within its borders to 
surrender. A victory thus obtained would 
be lasting. If you cannot take a city by 
storm, in one short and decisive battle, then 
take it by siege, with spades, pick-axes and 
mining. 

We are most decidedly for prohibition, 
everywhere, at the shortest possible mo- 
ment, without any setbacks, delays, dis- 
couragements or demoralization of our 
forces, such as would most likely result by 
any unorganized, pitched battle. 


Estitorinl Botes, 


Tue length of Mr. Cook’s lecture this week 
cuts short the amount of space usually devoted 
to contributed articles. The popularity of 
the lectures, however, is such that we do not 








need to offer excuse for any limitation they im- 
pose. We are able to publish the first of a 
series of articles by Joaquin Miller, descriptive 
of his travels through the Southern States and 
Mexico. Next week we shall publish an article 
on the Irish question, by Justin M’Carthy,M. P. 


Tue INDEPENDENT supported Wm. M. Evarts 
for Eenator of the United States in the contest 
last spring. We believed that he had the ability, 
the integrity, and the experience that a Senator 
from the great State of New York should have. 
For him, we thought, it would not be necessary 
to serve out the apprenticeship of inexperience 
before he could speak and act for the people 
whom he represented. In questions of law, the 
foremost lawyer of New York would be an 
authority in the Senate chamber ; in questions of 
diplomacy, the experience of a Secretary of 
State,would be a guiding factor ; andin questions 
of finance, the voice of the nation’s representa- 
tive at the Geneva Congress and at the mone- 
tary conference of Paris would be a ruling 
power. We expected, in short, that the State 
of New York would be most creditably rep- 
resented. We confess that we have been 
disappointed. Mr. Evarts has made but one 
speech, and that one that no one could under- 
stand. The people asked, and then urged, 
and now they demand, his views on the silver 


_ question ; but he is as deaf to wrath as to en- 


treaty. The only cause that the people can find 
for his sphinx-like silence is sheer cowardice, 
They say he wants to be President and fancies 
that he must straddle the fence and try to make 
the crowd on either side believe that there is 





no leg hanging down the other side, He will 





not comwit himself for fear of giving offense. 
Better for Mr. Evarts to commit himself to 
something, even if it be to folly; for he will 
not find a worse folly than silence. The people 
know that a weak Senator would make a 
wretched President. 





THE point at issue between the President and 
the Senate, as Senator Sherman very clearly 
stated it last week on the floor of the Senate, is 
not whether the President has the right to make 
removals from office either during the sessions 
or a recess of the Senate, and not whether he is 
legally bound to state his reasons for such re- 
movals, if any have been made, but whether 
the Senate, either for purposes of legislation or 
of information, in acting upon the President’s 
nominations to offive, has the same right 
the President kas to call for any papers or 
documents on file in any of the departments 
relating to the subject, and whether, in the 
event of such a call, it is the duty of 
such department to furnish the papers and 
documents called for. We understand the Sen- 
ate, or at least the Republican portion of it, to 
claim this right, with the corresponding obliga- 
tion resulting therefrom. So Senator Sherman 
put the matter in his speech of last week. We 
think that the Senator is entirely correct in the 
position he takes, and that, so far as the Presi- 
dent places himself in conflict with his posi- 
tion, he is making a grave mistake, alike in 
respect to the rights of the Senate and asa 
matter of sound policy. We do not under- 
stand that the Senate proposes to catechise him 
as to the reasons for his action. These he may 
state or not, as he pleases. But when the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives asks to see 
papers or documents in the pogsession of any of 
the executive departments, as a means of infor- 
mation to either body, then they should be forth- 
coming. This is the sensible and proper course, 
and any other course is not sensible and 
proper. Either House of Congress can author- 
ize any of its committees to force, by a sub- 
pena duces tecum, the production of any papers 
on file in any of the executive departments of 
the Government. The President, however, 
ought not by his action to create the necessity 
for resorting to such a process. He is but one 
department of the Government, and should 
practice toward the other departments the higb- 
est degree of official courtesy. 





Tue Albany Law Journal, in an admirable 
article on ‘‘Sunday Observance,” presumably 
written by the editor, says: 


“We must not yield to the efforts of those who 

would make commerce lawful on Sunday, as the 
Jews defiled the Temple by trade. The prime effort 
of these men is to extort the privilege of keeping 
open grog-shops on Sunday. It is ssid that there 
are eleven hundred grog-shops in this city; there 
are six hundred in Troy ; all dealing death and dam- 
nation round the Jand on Sunday. The closing of 
grog-shops on Sunday would do more for morality 
and good order in the community than any other 
measure that now occurs to us. It is singular in- 
deed that the people will so tamely submit to the 
constant and bold infraction of this law. ... 
The rigid enforcement of this law is vital, not on 
religious or sentimental] grouuds, but for the plain- 
est reasons of pclicy. Sunday isthe day when men 
are idle and flush with money, and the Devil is 
probably busier on the Christian Sunday than on all 
the other days of the week put together. . .. 
The heathen may just as well understand now, as 
later, that we are going to have 3 quiet and Christian 
Sunday in this country; and,if they do not like it, 
they can emigrate to the heathen countries from 
which most of them came. We are determined to 
have our day of rest and general suspension of work 
and business; for rest’s sake, primarily; for reli- 
gion’s sake, secondarily. . . . Keeping Sunday 
is not a mere Puritanic tradition, but it is obedience 
to the law of God and of the physical well-being of 
mankind; and until this country determines to go 
to perdition,as France did a century ago, it will 
cling to its Sunday laws.” 
The Albany Law Journal is one of the ablest 
law publications in this country; and we are 
glad to find in its columns such sound and good 
preaching in regard to the Sabbath. If our 
space had permitted, we would have transferred 
the whole article to the columns of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. 


Tue 7th and 8th instant were field days for 
the deputy marshals in Salt Lake. Firsta party 
of these disturbers of the peace of polygamists 
made a sudden descent upon the four houses of 
Geo. Q. Cannon, located a mile or two south- 
west of the city upon the Jordan, and a sharp 
search was made, though all in vain, for the 
head of these several families, and a large num_ 
ber of wives and children were subpoenaed to ap. 
pear in court. At the same time his city resi- 
dence was similarly visited, and his alleged last 
and best loved wife was summoned to appear to 
give testimony. A little later Marshal Irelard 
posted an offer of $500 reward for this same ex- 
congressman, coupled with the pledge that all 
evidence leading to his discovery should be held 
in. strict confidence. Then, the day following, 
about twenty deputies made a simultaneous raid 
with search warrants upon all the principal 
church buildings in Salt Lake, such as the 
**Gardo House ” (Amelia Palace,’now John Tay- 
or’s residence and the White House of Mormon- 





ism) the Bee Hive, the Lion House, the Tithing 
Buildings, Historian's Office, ete. From top to 
bottom, in every crack and cranny the officers 
sought for game. The First Presidency was not 
unearthed, but two apostles, unseen for long 
months, were brought to light— Woodruff and E. 
Snow—the latter coming forth, at call, from the 


cellar. It was for less than a week that Cannon 
escaped. He was captured in a sleeping car in 
Nevada. 





Tue Chicago Heraid puts the silver question 
in the following telling light : 

“Shall we maintain a standard of values, already 

fixed and in harmony with the other great commer- 
cial nations of the world, preserve the public credit, 
suspend the coinage of silver, of which, under pres- 
ent circumstances, we certainly have enough, and 
seek by negotiation with the European Powers, to 
restore hi-metallism on a new ratio between gola 
and silver; or shall we go it blind in a spread-eagle 
fashion, renounce gold, swear that eighty cents are 
a dollar, and compe! everybody to take them as 
such? Divested of claptrap, this is {all there is in 
the question. The poor man, the American eagle, 
the protection of home industries, prosperity and 
plenty are not concerned at all, except as their in- 
terests always lie in the direction of good govern- 
ment, sound finance, and the maintenance of public 
and private faith.” — 
Well said, and true every word of it. The ex- 
treme silver men of the Senator Beck school, are 
simply crazy on this subject. What they pro- 
fess to want is bi-metallism, and they are work- 
ing with all their might for silver mono-metal- 
lism at the rate of eighty cents for a dollar, and 
would, if they could, precipitate the whole na- 
tion inte this financial stupidity. They make a 
great deal of noise in both houses of Congress ; 
but we are not without strong hopes that when, 
after a full discussion of the subject, Congress 
shall come to the voting, such silver men will be 
found in the minority. We find it difficult to 
accept the theory that the people of the United 
States have actually lost their common sense. 





Tue San Francisco Supervision, some years 
ago, on the pretense of regulating occupations 
that were ‘“‘against good morals, contrary to 


‘public order and decency, or dangerous to pub- 


lic safety,” enacted an ordinance which was de- 
signed to break up the Chinese laundries in that 
city. Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a case which came 
before him, held that this ordinance was uncon- 
stitutional and of no force. A similar attempt 
was recently made by the San Francisco Super- 
visors ; and, in a case coming before him, Judge 
Sawyer, of the United States Circmt Court for 
the District of California, after showing the 
inconsistency of the ordinance with ‘‘the su- 
preme law of the land” and our treaties with 
China, which are a part of that Jaw, held the 
ordinance to be valid. Such an astounding self- 
contradiction in a court of justice is a specta- 
cle for the public contempt. The San Fran- 
cisco News Letter, says that ‘taking his 
opinion and his judgment together, he has 
rendered himself liable to very serious proceed- 
ings for making an order which he himself has 
declared invalid.” When a court renders a 
judgment and condemns it at the same time, 
there must be a serious fault somewhere. 





Last autumn the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union deputed Miss Narcivsa 
White, one of its organizers, to go to Washing- 
ton Territory, in response to an earnest request 
from the temperance people, and superintend 
the effort to secure better Jegislation. As a 
sequel of petitions, mass meetings and circula- 
tion of literature—which are the threefold 
methods of. the White Ribbon women—we have 
the following summing up of results for about 
three months’ work: A Scientific Temperance 
Bill, requiring the teaching in all schools sup- 
ported by public money of physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcohohc stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system. This was adopted unanimously 
in the House by ninety-three majority in the 
Council. A strenuous local option bill was also 
passed and the “ Age of Consent” raised from 
ten to sixteen years. Besides this, the ‘‘ High 
License” clause, which was attempted as an addi- 
tion to the local option bill, was defeated ; also 
an attempt to repeal the Sabbath Law and to 
“relieve” women from jury duty (they having 
done such work on the juries of Washington 
Territory fora year past as has made saloon- 
keepers and gamblers most solicitous lest their 
health be vvertasked). Governor Squire signed 
the Local Option Bill, though great pressure was 
brought upon him to affix his veto. The Iowa 
legislature has just passed a stringent Scien- 
tific Temperance Education Bill, in response to 
the vigorous work and large petitions of the 
State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
This makes the eighteenth state and territory 
in which the ladies have secured such teaching 
by combined and well-directed effort. Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt,who leads the educational depart- 
ment of the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, is now in Washington, working for 
asimilar statute in the District of Columbia. 
Mrs, Hunt recently hada hearing before the 
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Benate Committee on Education. Senator Blair 
has been chosen by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the District Chairman of the 
Local Committee on this bill. 





Prer. C. G. McMruuan, of the Univers- 
ity of Nebraska, calls our attention to the typo- 
graphical blunder of the printer of the Febru- 
ary North American Review in setting up Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll’s article on Elizur Wright 
as prose. We print a passage taken at random, 
as it should have appeared : 

“ And yet we hope and dream. 

May be the longing for another life 

Is but the prophecy, forever warm 

From Nature’s lips, that love, disguised as death, 

Alone fulfills. We cannot teli. And yet, 

Perhaps this Hope is but an antic, 

Following the fortunes of an uncrowned king, 

Beguiling grief with jest, and satisfying 

Loss with pictured gain? We do not know.” 

Very uice iambics, these; but we notice with 
surprise, akin to pain, that the first line is an 
**end-rtop,” and the seventh is not strictly 
metrical. With a little more care bestowed upon 
his verses, Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll will take high 
rank asa poet. Such an error on the part of 
the compositor must be annoying enough to the 
Colonel ; for, setting aside the wrong done the 
author, the public, too, is in danger of being 
misled. It might be suspected that the great 
champion of religious anarchy is unable to write 
prose at all. 





..--The New Jersey Senate has passed a county 
Local Option bill by a vote of twelve to eight. 
The minority were all Democrats except two, 
Messrs, Fish and Griggs, whose subservience to 
the liquor interests New Jersey voters would do 
well to remember. All who voted in the affirma- 
tive were Republicans, save one. Senator Fish, 
who is the son of the late Rev. Dr. Fish, the popu- 
lar Baptist pastor of Newark, declared in the 
debate on the bill that temperance men were 
hard to satisfy; they wanted the earth. It 
would be interesting to know what temperance 
legislation temperance men have got since the 
Senator was old enough to vote. He seems to 
regard it as a piece of impertinence for temper- 
ance men to ask that the people shall control 
the liquor traffic, as though to sell liquor were 
an inalienable right. The bill goes to the lower 
house, where its fate cannot be predicted. If it 
fails, however, politicians will find out before 
many months that they have made a serious 
mistake. The issue is a very simple one; it is 
whether the people or the saloon shall govern. 


....We wish to congratulate The Examiner 
on its able and sensible editorial in support of 
the proposition that the Congregationalists and 
the Free Baptists should unite. It says there is 
no principle to be sacrificed on either side by 
such a union, It lays down this broad principle, 
that any Church which communes with another 
has no satisfactory reason to give for not com- 
ing into full fellowship with it.” ** By all means 
let them unite,” it says. The question of im- 
mersion, it says, is no ground for separation ; 
for a man can be immersed in any Church. 
Baptists, it shows, cannot unite with other de- 
nominations, because theirs is the only denomi- 
nation which possesses a true Church. The Ex- 
aminer’s principle about union is correct and 
admirably stated. Whether it properly describes 
its own denomination we can leave to its own 

+ members. 


....-Mr. Jacob Sharp was on the witness stand 
for two or three days last week, trying to tell 
what he knew about the Broadway Surface Railt 
way Company, and trying much harder not to 
tell what he knew about the manner in which 
the charter was procured. Some things he 
could recollect very distinctly, and some things 
he had absolutely forgotten. When a man 
handles $875,000 in morey and $239,000 in 
bonds, and in less tuan two years thereafter, 
being under oath, and being questioned as to 
his disposition of these snug little rums, is 
wholly unable to tell what was done with them, 
the presumption of crookedness is really very 
strong ; and yet this 1s the spectacle presented 
by Mr. Sharp. We think that the legislature 
had better take a sharp look at Mr. Sharp’s 
operations. 


....Mr. Perry Belmont has introduced a good 
bill into the House of Reprezentatives. It pro- 
vides that every so-called notarial service cer- 
tified to by a Secretary of Legation or consular 
officer shall be regarded an official service, and 
that the fee thereof shall be prescribed by the 
Government, and shall be paid in to the Govy- 
ernment. These fees, amounting in the aggre- 
gate often to very large sums, have always been 
considered the perquisites of the consular offi- 
cers. It is estimated that the amount taken in 
this way at all the foreign ports is not less than 
#200,000 annually. It is a loose and unsys- 
tematic way of conducting business that allows 
officers to make what they can and render no 
account. It is only just, however, if the per- 
quisites are to be withdrawn, that the salaries 
should be, if not correspondingly, at least 
liberally, increased. 


+...The Federal Courts in Utah wuuld seem 
to be not lacking in zeal or energy when we 





remember that, with some two scores of polyg- 
amists already in the penitentiary, the Febru- 
ary term of the Third District alone (Judge 
Zane’s) has about the same number of clear cases 
to try, while, in addition, the Grand Jury just 
dismizsed found forty-four indictments for the 
same Offense. Here we have a grand total for 
sometbing more than a year’s work of not less 
than 120 determined law-breakers brought to 
justice. And, best of al), the legal machinery is 
just fairly at work. District attorneys, mar- 
shalls, judges, and juries, having had large ex- 
perience, can now meet and vanquish the enemy 
with neatness and dispatch vastly increased. 


....When we put Dr. Ray Palmer’s peem in 
the printer’s hands we did not expect him to 
live to see it in type. Even now it is probable 
that it is the last literary work that he will 
ever do. On Saturday, Feb. 7th, he wrote a 
long unfinished letter to Prof. Austin Phelps. 
Perhaps the mental! strain was too much for his 
strength ; for that night he suffered a second 
apoplectic stroke, which, however, did not 
affect the nerves of motion and sensation, the 
effusion of blood on the brain only sufficing to 
excite and obscure his mind. To the surprise 
of his physicians he seems to be regaining his 
strength to a considerable degree, and may re- 
cover, 80 far as that is possible for a man in 
euch a condition and seventy-eight years old. 


...-A paragraph in Tue INDEPENDENT, some 
weeks ago, about Dr, Haygooni’s visiting fields 
occupied by the Methodist and the American 
Board, to immerse Protestant converts of these 
missions, has evoked a letterto us from Constap, 
tinople,*which assures us that the missionaries 
of the American Board in European Turkey do 
not refuse to baptize converts by immersion. 
Two members of the Philippopolis Church, who 
were not satisfied with their infant baptism, were 
immersed by the pastor of the church. One of 
these is a man who had gone to Kazanluk to be 
baptized by Dr. Haygooni, but had come away 
without receiving the ordinance, owing to the 
“close communion” conditions coupled with 
the administration of the ordinance. 


.... [tis not for what he says of Tue INDEPEN- 
DENT, but because of the happy expression of 
his own views, that we publish the following 
from a letter enclosing the subscription of one 
of the most distinguished geologists and paleon- 
tologists in the country : 

THE INDEPENDENT is one of the very few religious 
papers that scientific men can read with profit. The 
world of educated men is b g full of scientiéi 
investigators, and they are all deeply religiously 
inclined, as you see by the fact that there is 
scarcely an atheist among them. What we all wish 
is a reasonabie religion; or, in other words, the 
simplicity of Christ and a God of stability. We 
believe the time is soon coming when there will be 
a large and true following for Christ and his teach- 
ings as they were known during his life and the 
first century A. D. 





....After reading Professor Smith’s reply to 
him, in our issue of February 4th, on the mar- 
ginal readings in the Revised Version, Prof. 
Howard Oszood writes us: 

“If my vote could accomplish it, Prof. Henry Pre- 
served Smith, of Cincinnati, would be President of 
Scholars in America; for he, like all the rest of us, 
makes mistakes sometimes, but to him belongs the 
supreme honor of candidly and without abatement, 
acknowledging before tne world his mistakes. lf 
his example is made the idea] of American scholars, 
truth and righteousness, Christian spirit and Chris- 
tian living will be the motives and the outcome of all 
their labors. 


....-The Chinese Minister has made an 
official demand upon the Secretary of State, 
that the Government of the United States 
should protect Chinamen in this country in the 
peaceable enjoyment of the'rights secured to them 
by treaty. We are sorry to say that the Govern- 
ment has not done this, oradequately made an 
effort to do it. The outrages upon Chinamen 
recently perpetrated in Washington Territory 
are a burning disgrace to this nation. 


....The question of union between the Free 
Baptists and the Christians is boiling ; that be- 
tween the Free Baptists and the Congregation- 
alists is simmering. The former is assured. 
Not one voice is raised against it. The union 
will come as soon as it can be arranged for. The 
other can wait. It need not be hurried up. We 
are willing it should wait until men’s ears are 
wonted to the sound. But it is coming; for it 
is right. 


...-Bismarck’s infamous edict for the expul- 
sion of the Poles from Prusgia is in entire 
harmony with the most oppressive acts of the 
Middle Ages. And he supports it by a mediwval 
argument : 

‘A Mipister would be a coward who did not risk 
his head to save his country in despite even of the 
will of the majority.” 

And the German has been called a constitutional 
government ! 

....A correspondent writes : 

Perhaps you will let me correct a statement made 
by the Rev. B. 8. Batchelor in THE INDEPENDENT of 
Feb, 4th, in respect to the “ Free Christian Baptists 
of Nova Scotia.” There are no Free Christian Bap- 
tists in Nova Scotia, They are Free Baptists, and 





we trust they are Christians; but their name is 
“ Free Baptists.” His figures are correct enough. 
“The Free Christian Baptists” are of New Bruns- 
wick and number ten or twelve thousand, 


...-Local Option, as the means of stopping 
the liquor traffic, is steadily growing in popular 
favor. A bill for this purpose has just been 
passed by the lower house of the legislature of 
Virginia. A law to this effect has recently 
been enacted by the legislature of Washington 
Territory. A billfor the same object is pend- 
ing before the legislature of New Jersey. The 
principle has worked wonders in Georgia. 


...-The recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in regard to repudia- 
tion in Virginia are reported to be working a 
change in the minds of the better classes in 
that state. This is good news. It is high time 
that the people should have some ‘‘ sober-sec- 
ond thoughts” on this subject. Repentance 
and reform cannot come too soon. 


....The Milwaukee Sentinel says that Western 
members of Congress, who talk as if the whole 
West were a unit in favor of the eighty-cent 
dollar, greatly misrepresent Western public sen- 
timent. It is the opinion of the Sentinel that 
the majority of the people at the West would to- 
day vote for a repeal of the silver law. The 
silver men hope to carry the day by noise and 
bluster. 


...-The action of the English judge who gave 
aman a divorce from his wife on the ground of 
her confession of adultery with Sir Charles 
Dilke, and then dismissed the charge against 
the latter as one unproved, is simply astound- 
ing. It is a scandal to the bench. It is the 
sheerest hypocrisy which will condemn the 
woman and let her paramour go free, because 
he has a handle to bis name. 


....The Soutbern members in both Houses 
of Congress will do themselves no discredit, 
and will do the country a good service, by 
setting their faces against the numerous pen- 
sion jobs which interested parties are seeking 
to push through Congress. They need not 
have any delicacy about voting against these 
jobs. 


....Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, has intro- 
duced a new bill into the Senate in regard to 
Chinamen, which virtually obliterates all their 
rights in this country as secured by treaty. We 
can hardly think that Congress has lost all its 
common sense; and if it has not, this bill sure- 
ly will not become a law. 


....There are pow po less than fifteen bun 
dred bills in the hands of the House Committee 
on War Claims, the aggregate of which would 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars, if all 
these bills were to become laws. Congress 
should provide some tribunal for the settlement 
of such claims in a judicial way. 


...»Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
who is making a trip around the world for the 
purpose of organizing the White Ribbon move- 
ment, has just organized five Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions in Queensland, and goes 
thence to Sidney. 


....Dr. R. 8, Storrs and twenty-four hundred 
other residents of Brooklyn have petitioned the 
mayor to appoint some women on the School 
Board. Half the scholars are girls. Many of 
them are young ladies. The majority of teach- 
ersare women. The conclusion is obvious. 


....-The Supreme Conrt of the United States 
has, within a year or two past, given the people 
of Virginia some useful lessons upcn law. It 
remains for them to profit thereby, and give the 
country an example of honor. 


...-The headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are to be moved 
from New York to Chicago in May next. 








TO OUR READERS. 


In our regular mail, received on Monday 
morning of the present week, we received 
remittances from subscribers to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT from twenty-four states, terri- 
tories and countries—from Washington 
Territory in the West, to India in the far 
East. Many of these letters express the 
writer’s appreciation of Tue INDEPENDENT 
in the most flattering terms, and, although 
we are unable from their multiplicity to 
reply in detail to each of these kindly let- 
ters, they are none the less welcome to us, 
and we can only express our thanks in this 
public way. 

We are very much pleased indeed at the 
great number of clubs which we are con- 
tinually receiving, and have to say that we 
shall be glad to send specimen copies to 
any of our friends who are desirous of 
raising clubs. The majority of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
to five years, as by our club rates, given 
elsewhere, thus making a very material 





Saving, and securing the largest and ablest 
and the best newspaper in the world at the 
very lowest price. 

Our object in offering Taz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, cach 
member of such a club paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 
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ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Sivogle subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
Club subscriptions of five or more per- 
sons, $2.00 each per annum, postage pre- 
paid. No commissions. 

Almost any person in an hour can get up 
a club for THe INDEPENDENT at the low 
price of $2.00, and thus save $1.00, and 
obtain the ‘‘largest, ablest, and best re- 
ligious weekly in the world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those low terms, will 
all subscribe. 

Please ask them to join you. 





Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 


‘quested. Our friends will oblige us very 


much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding the loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





One month....... $ .30/One year....... .$ 3.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six monthbs...... . 1.50)/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 








READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British C mpeay of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
too;the yal Family, to her Royal High 
e Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchees 
of Roxburgh, anp the ladies of the highest circles 
For the complexion and toilet, disfiguring eru 
tions, chapping, wrinkling, etc, Keeps the skin soft 
atd delicate. No barmful ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langitry. Of druggist, fancy 
goods dealers, etc. Jhe Liebig Company, (N-¥. De- 
pot, 38 Murray St.). Sole Awerican Agents.—Advt. 


MASSACHUSETTS REAL ESTATE COM- 
PANY. 








In our financial columns will be found an adver- 
tisement of the above company, which embraces in 
its list of office-s and directors tome of the best men 
of Massachusetts. Our readers who are interes 
willdo well to send for circulars, which will give 
them full information in regard to the operations of 

e company. 


FOR FIFTEEN CENTS. 
In our agricultural advertisements will be found 
one with this heading, “ For Fifteen Cents.” Thous- 


ands of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be 
glad to avail themselves of the offer made therein. 


DRY GOODS. 








trated descriptive price list of dry goods and other 
things pertaining thereto, 





Proressorn R. C. Worp, M.D., LL.D.. Dean Uni- 
versity of Georgia, says: “ Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic is an invaluable greperetica Invaluable in 
Cypecuaia, debility, ma . biliougness, cancer.— 
vt. 





THE BOSTON MARINE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

THe Boston Marine Insurance Company makes an 
annual statement whict shows not only financial 
strength, but exceptional success and progress. This 
well-managed Company bas a cash ongeeet of 81,W0,- 

. and has ulated th y skillf 
conservative management assets 








company toshow so substantial ground 
ty to ship owners and ship- 
for offering real indemnity r. hip a ip 


business principles, an 
with the view of insuring security for policy olders, 
d waking money for stockholders—security for 





art of all who need to have anything to do with ma- 
Pine insurance, — Journal of Commerce, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOUK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. 0. Drawer 291, RocueEsTEx, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N, Y. 
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Dress Novelties. 
Have now open a choice selec- 


tion of Spring Novelties in 


Plain and Fancu Wool Dress 
boods, etc. 


Proadovay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Finannal, 
THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Coxe@ress did a wise thing for the coun- 
try in the legislation which originally au- 
thorized the issue of subsidy bonds to aid 
in the building of the Union and the Pacific 
Railroads, and in this way lending the 
eredit of the Government for the promo- 
tion of these great enterprises. But for 
this aid the roads would not have been 
built at the time they were built. Tne 
undertaking was too great, as well us too 
uncertain in the prospect of remuneritive 
profits, to be carried through merely by 
private capital. Tue necessity of the aid, 
taken in conuection with the general bene- 
fits to the country from the building of 
the roads, abundantly justifies the legisla- 
tion. Congress not only made large land 
grants in favor of the roads, but, finding 
these insufficient to secure the end, au- 
thorized the issue of subsidy bonds, and 
afterward consented tbat its claims should 
be a second mortgage lien upon the roads. 

Toe question of the ultimate payment of 
the Government claims when, with the ac- 
cumulated interest, they shall finally ma- 
ture, some years since attracted the atten- 
tion of Congress. The result was the pas- 
sage of what has since been called ‘the 
Thurman Act,” that provided for the crea- 
tion of a sinking fund, to be held by the 
Treasury of the United States, which, as it 
was then assumed, would, at the maturity 
of the claims, be «qual to the whole indebt- 
edness, and thus pay the entire debt. This 
was thouzht better than to leave the whole 
matter unregulated by avy special provi- 
sions of law. Experience, however, has 
shown serious difficulties in the operation 
of this law, and created the general im- 
pression, among those familiar with the 
facts and competent to judge, that the sink- 
ing fund policy is practically unwise. Such 
is the opipion expressed by the Government 
directors in their recent report upon the 
Pacific Railroads. They recommend the 
‘-Tonurman Acv’ to be abandoned sltogether 
as alike inexpedient for the roads and for 
the Government; and, in view of the grave 
objections urged by President Adams in his 
letter on the subject, it seems to us that 
their counsel is wise. 

The **Hoar Bill,” submitted by Senator 
Hoar to the Senate at the last session of 
Congress, provides fur ascertaining, in the 
way specified, what will be the aggregate 
indebtedness of the roads to the Govern- 
ment at the maturity of the subsidy bou:ls, 
avdthen divides this aggregate into one 
hundred and twenty equal parts, one of 
which to be represented by redemption 
bonds issued by the companies, and be.r- 
ing interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum, shall in succession from a fixed 
date mature for payment every six months, 
and the whole of which shall mature upon 
any default to make such payments. The 
plan, in other words, is to give the com- 
panies sixty years in- which to pay the 
whoie debt, at the rate of two proportional 
payments in each year. This is the fun- 
damental idea of the plan, and all the pro- 
visions of the bill are adjusted to its ac- 
complishment, provided that the compa- 
bies accept it. 





We understand the Government direct- 
ors to be in favor of this plan, as, on the 
whole, the best that is practicable. It 
greatly lengthens the time for final pay- 
ment, and virtually divides the payment 
into one hundred and twenty installments. 
Should this bill become a law, then the re- 
demption bonds provided for under it 
would take the place of those now held by 
the Government, and if paid as they mi 
ture, the whole indebtedness would be liq- 
uidated at the end of sixty years. The 
Government being responsible for the pay- 
ment of the subsidy bonds, and having 
paid the interest thereon from time to time 
will not, of course, cancel the debt as a 
gift to the companies; and if not, then we 
see no better plan for the disposal of the 
whole subject than that proposed by Sena- 
tor Hoar. Tae companies must pay the 
debt. or the Government must ultimately 
foreclose upon the property, and sell it 
subject to the first mortgage lien. 


SHALL WE BE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE USE OF OUR NAMES? 


Durine the winter several Florida 
land schemes have been largely adver- 
tised in the different newspapers of 
the country. Attached to the advertise- 
meut of one have been references to geutle- 
men more or less promiaent. The name 
of one person referred to, printed conspicu 
ously in italics, is that of the President o¢ 
one of our large city financial institutions. 
Desiring to know if the advertisement was 
one which could be safely inserted in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, we sent a representative 
to see this officer of the institution re- 
ferred to, who said that he knew nothing 
whatever of the scheme except that he was 
acquainted witb one of the gentlemen in- 
terested in it and knew him to be a repu- 
table man. Quite recently we received 
from a subscriber a circular of an assess- 
ment Life Insurance Society, so-called, 
located in this city, containing the list of its 
directors, etc. Among them was the name 
of the President of one of our largest cor- 
porations, to whom we applied as to bis 
knowledge of the reliability of the institu- 
tion. His reply was that he knew nothing 
of it whatever, that he had been asked to 
allow his name to be used as a director, 
and that, through an error upon the part of 
the person who asked him, his name was 
printed as the President of his corporation 
and not individually. 

It seems to us that much greater care 
should be exercised by men of responsibility 
in lending their names as officers or di- 
rectors to institutions of whose reliability 
they cannot speak from their own knowl- 
edge. Here are two cases mentioned above 
in which reputable gentlemen, practically 
and si:bstantially indorse schemes of whieh 
they have no knowledge whatever. In 
the first case mentioned, there is little doubt 
that the concern is a huge fraud from be- 
ginning to end, and that all persons iuvest- 
ing their money in it—and there are hun- 
dreds of them—will lose whatever they 
have invested. We know of a great cor- 
poration in this city, with a list of twenty 
or thirty or more directors, one of 
whom, known not only in this city but 
tobroughout the country as one of the 
most prominent business men in the city, 
does not attend, at the outside, more 
than one or two meetings of the corpora- 
tion in a year, and whose actual knowledge 
of the conduct and operations of the Com- 
pany is scarcely better than that of any out- 
sider. It is a well-known fact that people 
in looking for investments eagerly scan the 
list of directors and trustees of corpora- 
tions, feeling—and rightly so—that if any 
corporation prints the name of upright 
prominent business men in the list of its 
directors, there is a financial soundness at- 
tached to the institution, or else these men 
would not allow their names to be con- 
nected with it. 

Let us have a reformation in the use 
and abuse of names, so that we may feel 
that every man who consents to act as 
president or director of a corporation does 
s° having as perfect a knowledge of the 
affairs of the institution as it is possible 
for him to have. There is altogether too 
much responsibility attached to a position 
of this sort to be lightly assumed by any 
man who cares for his reputation, with- 
Out a thorough knowledge on his part of 








the affairs of the institution with which his 
name is linked. This responsibility does 
not cease so long as he remains connected 
with the corporation or institution, and the 
conscientious man, feeliog his responsibili- 
ty, will know of his own knowledge that 
its affairs are well and honestly conducted, 
or he will in a public manner sever his con- 
nection. We believe tiat, in one case, at 
least, our courts will soon be called on to 
decide whether or not a director is not 
liable for damages resulting from non- 
attention to duty. 


>_> 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS ON 
SILVER. 


Tre Herald of this city, not long since 
published a series of extracts from different 
newspapers in the land, showing what they 
think of the silver nuisance that now so 
seriously threatens the financial interests 
of the country. The Omaha Herald speaks 
a3 follows: 





** Unless Congress repeals the Bland act, or sus- 
pends its operation, or goes to the greater length 
of depriving the eighty cent dollar of its legal 
tender quality, great financial trouble is sure to 
ensue in the country. Only by remarkable shit's 
has the national Treasury been able to maintain 
gold payments, and uuless relicf is given by 
Congress it will soon be compelled to pay the 
public debt, priacipal and interest, with the 
short weight silver coin—to scale the debt, in 
fact. The moment that this country begins 
paying its obligations at the rate of from 
seventy-nine to eighty-five cents on the dollar, 
gold will go to a premium and disappear from 
circulation, and the value of our national securi- 
ties be at once depreciated, The savings banks 
of the country hola about $230,000,000 of these 
bonds, security for deposits. If the Government 
iusists that these bonds are redeemable in eighty 
cent dollars, the savings banks will be justitied in 
paying 1ts depositors in the same coin. In other 
words, the workingman wuo to-day has laid up 
one hundred dollars for a rainy day wiil have to 
accept a hundred eighty cent dollars, equivalent 
to eighty real dullars. And so 16 would run 
through all the channels of commercial life, 
Everywhere and in everything there would be a 
depreciation of values such a8 marked the aus- 
peasion of gold payments and the withdrawal of 
that coin from circulation during tbe war 
period. That result would be inevitable, and 
the mystery is why our Congress should have 
been so Jong oblivious of the danger.” 


Alluding to Cernusch.’s warviogs on the 
subject, tue Milwaukee Sentinel suys: 


**We bope thas his views may be carefully read, 
especially by such persons a8 imagine that any 
good result can follow trom the persisteace by 
tais Government in eountinuing silver coinage 
under the Biand act, while the other leading 
commercial nations refuse to coin silver.” 

The tollowing is the utterance of the 
Boston Transcript: 

** No law of any nation can enforce the accep- 
tance by the citizen of another nation of any 
form of money to which he sees fit to object. In 
the absence of an iuternational treaty, gold wiil 
remain the standard for adjustments of ac- 
counts. Mr. Bland and Mr. Warner may invent 
a dozen more schemes apiece to make a sure mar- 
ket for the output of the American silver mines, 
bus not one will succeed im convincing an Eng- 
lisoman that he must take a piece of money 
worth intrinsically, say three shillings and sx 
pence, in payment of a demand against an 
American for four shillings. ‘Ihe insolence of 
Biand aod Warner will have for a sure effect—if 
the nation and Congress do not settle the quesiion 
properly—the absorption of most of our gold, 
first to pay our bills, and next to pay for the 
silver which will come pouring in from other 
countries. With that will come the aouble 
rating of values of merchandise, or what is the 
same thing in effect, the revival of the fashion 
of war times—sales only for gold’ ‘or its 
€quivaleat.’” 

Tue Chicago Times says :— 

““M. Cernuschi believes ip bimetallism ; but he 
does not beiieve that eighty-three can be made 
equal to a hundred by mere legislative fiat, nor 
does he believe that the demand for silver for 
use as moncy in @ country of high prices, like 
the Uniced Statez, and im acountry where the 
use of money is greatly economized by the 
various expedients of bavking, can be sufficient 
to bring the two metals back to the old ratio. 
He believes that the united ac'ion of the princi- 
pal commercial nations is requisite in order to 
create such a demand for silver for monetary 
use. That is the position of all the European 
bi-metallists, and of all true bi-metallists every- 
where. Concerted action, or at Jeast concur- 
rent action, is necessary in order to establish a 
ratio, and maintain it with anything hke per- 
manency. To secure such action all true bi- 
metallists will direct their best efforts. If our 
own bi-metallists fai! in this direction, they will 
either favor the abandonment of the single- 












handed experiment or a modification of iton the 
basis of as near an approach aa possible to the 
market ratio of the two money metals.” 

The Newark Advertiser says: 

* As trade suffers most from that medium of 
exchange which is the least staple in value, sil- 
ver is, consequently, more objectionable than 
gold. Besides this, gold is the recognized me- 
dium of exchange in the leading commercial 
nations of the world; and if the United States 
should adopt a silver standard, a standard that 
would be flactuating continual!y with the inter- 
national standard, all the transactions of this 
country with other countries would be at a dis- 
advautage to this. The first consideration in 
adopting a monetary standard should be stabil- 
ity. There may bea time when silver will be, 
of necessity, the recognized standard ; but that 
time has not come yet, particularly for the 
United States,” 

The Philadelphia Press speaks as fol- 
lows: 

‘*The difficulty in the case of this country is 
that the majority of our Congressmen are in- 
sensible to the influence of logic of any kind, so 
that, while other countries are protectiag them- 
selves against a cheap silver deluge, we are 1n- 
viting it through a sluice gate admi‘ting $28,- 
€00,000 yearly.” 

The Shelby (N. C.) New Fra talks to the 
poor as follows: 

‘The continued coinage of the Bland dollar 
will drive all the gold cut of the country, and 
our currency will depreciate twenty-five per 
cent. from the present standard. Goods will 
cost more of such wretched dollars as we shall 
have left, and the wages of labor will buy less. 
We shall be unable to trade in the markets of the 
world, except at great disadvantage, and every 
distressing feature of the depression we have 
been experiencing for several years will be in- 
creased. When the crash finally comes and 
during its advent, those who suffer most will be 
the poor and middle classes. If we have to 
choose between gold and silver asa standard of 
value, by all means give us gold. But the re- 
peal of the Bland act by no means gves so far, 
and is really the only measure that can finally 
save silver at all. 

We might add numerous other extracts, 
all condemnatory of the silver law, and 
earnestly calling upon Congress for its re- 
peal; but these will suffice as examples. 
The fact is that the silver dollar authorized 
to be coined, and made a full legal tender 
for all payments, is a fraud and a cheat. 
It would be inexpedient if it were an hon- 
est dollar, since the country has practicaily 
no u-e for it, as has been fully shown by 
the failure of the effort to get it into gene- 
ral circulation among the people. It is, 
however, a dishonest dollar, and the law 
which authorizes it enacts alie. This law 
for the purpose of paying debts, makes it 
the equivalent of a gold dollar, when, as a 
matter of fact, everybody knows tbat no 
such equivalency exists. The real worth 
of this silver dollar is about eighty cents; 
yet Congress declares that it shall be ac- 
cepted, in the discharge of contracts, for 
one hundred cents. 

This fraud upon the people cannot be’ 
continued much longer without precipitat- 
ing a silver crisis upon the country that 
will shake its financial interests from one 
end of the land to the other. Far the 
greatest question before Congress is the sil- 
ver question. No other is so urgent, and no 
other involves such serious consequences. 
The direct thing to be done is to stop 
the coinage of dishonest dollars; and this 
should be urged upon Congress as an im- 
perative duty. The sober sense of the land 
is right on this subject, and hitherto Con- 
gress has been wrong. It is high time tnat 
Congress should follow this sense, and 
cease to palm off a legalized fraud upon 
the people. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne rapid accumulation of unemployed 
money continues to attract the attention 
of capitalists in all par's of the country, as 
well as in foreign markets where a similar 
condition prevails. Opportunities are ea- 
gerly sought to invest money at a low rate 
where the security 1s beyond question; and 
a general willingness is now manifested on 
the part of money-lenders to further the 
ends of enterprise and legitimate business 
by unlocking their coffers. The future 
seems to be full of promise for better 
things, and all the immediate surroundings 
continue to point in the same direction; 
for not only is money cheap, but there are 
plenty of it, and stocks of merchandise are 
nowhere excessive, while the relations of 
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supply and demand are so evenly balanced 
that the pressure of accumulation does not 
exist to any extent. Reports from a large 
number of the important money centers 
of the country indicate a considerable 
increase in monetary operations as 
compared with last year, which is attribut- 
able to the more generous investment in 
legitimate trade and the growth of a trust 
in the future that is firm and unshaken. 
The local money market has ruled quiet 
and very easy, and borrowers have real. 
ized no difficulty in supplying their needs. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange have been 
available at 1@2 per cent., time loans are 
quoted 3 per cent., and bank accommoda- 
tion on call has been readily obtainable at 
2 per cent. Commercial paper has been in 
demand; but offerings are still compara- 
tively light. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety daysto run, have been 
taken at 84@4 per cent. discount, four 
months at 4@5, and good single-named 
paper at 44@6 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 


The market developed a buoyancy 
through the week that was convincing 
proof that the bull elemeat was largely 
diffused in the transactions, and that the 
syndicate controlling the coal stocks were 
the masters of the situation. The control, 
however, cannot long remain in the pres- 
ent hands, as popular sentiment will de- 
feat any effort to limit the output and put 
up the price of such a necessity as coal. 
This feeling assumed a defivite and tangible 
form toward the close of the week, which 
resulted in the market becoming feverish 
and unsettled, though prices were well 
maintained. Progress is being made with 
the Reudivg reorganizing scheme and the 
Coal combination, but these two events 
have already been discounted by the 
recent advance. Aside from the abundance 


of money and the prospects of a settlement 
of the coal-pool and trunk-line troubles, the 
general conditions of railroad traffic have 
not been for any further advance. The 
granger roads nearly all report diminisbed 
earnings for January, owing to interrup- 
tions by soow. The public, while dealing 
more in bonds, have taken comparatively 
little part in the stock market. The market 
has, nevertheless, exuibited a strong under- 
tone, but left off unsettled and irregular. 
U. 8. BONDS. 


Tke Government bond market was active 
and strong. The demand by the banks 
for bonds to take the place of the called 3s 
held against circulation, and an increased 
investmeat demand, was the cause of the 
strength that was shown. The following 
are the closing quotations: 


o10, A 4Ke".| 611. Asked, 
436s, 1891, reg thie 11244 Ourrenvy 6s, 95.1264 
4298, 1391, coun. iis4 1137,|Ourrency 68. °96. 12824 
48, Wi. rew...... Iv544 «(12574|)Currency 6s, "97-1345 
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BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $545,575, 
and it now amounts to $34,468,145. ‘Tne 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $5,235,800, a decrease in specie 
of $1 041,600, an increase in legal tenders 
of $1875, au incresse in net deposits of 
$5,515,900, and a decrease in circulation of 
$200,400. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange maiket was very 
gull, but rates were firm. Commercial bills 
were scarce, and the supply of suort buls was 
not sufficient to meet the requirements of 
those desiring to make prompt Temittauces. 
The posted 1a'es for Sterling remaiaed un- 
changed at $4.88 for 60-day biils and $4.90 
fir demand. On Saturday actual business 
was dove at $4.874@$#4.874 for 60-day 
bills, $4.893}@$4.894 tor demand, $4 893@ 
$4.90 for cable wansiers, and $4.86@ 
$4.864 for commercial bills. Conunentat 
was trm. Francs were quoted at 5.163 fur 
long and 5.14% for short sight; Reich- 
marks at 953@96, aud Guilders at 403@ 
408. 

te well-known banking house of Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons report a good demand for 
Uui.ed States Government bonds and othez 
desirabie securities for investors. As this 
firm make 4 specialty of securities for in- 
vestors, information regarding all classes 
ot desirable securities, may be obtained of 
them. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Adams’ Mining Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 10 cents per share, 
payabie Feb. 20th. 








THE TRAVELERS’ NEW LIFE 
POLICY. 


Tue work of months matured—burden- 
some conditions removed. The Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, after long considera- 
tion, has matured a new life policy, which 
is issued with the opening of the new year, 


ahd must materially enlarge tae Company's 

business, the new plan being such as to 

commend itself to all who desire the most 

liberal terms with security and indefeasibil- 

ity. The policy contains no burdensome 

conditions or restrictions, and gives the 

most equitable non-forfeiture provisions, 

providing also for cash surrender values, 

paid-up policy, or term insurance. The 

conditions in regard to travel, after the ex- 

piration of two years, are perfectly free, 

allowing the policyholder tc go wherever 

pleasure, duty, or business may call him 

without endavgering his insurance con- 
tract. The non-forfeiture provision is as 
follows, and must give complete satisfac- 
tion: ‘*In case of default in payment of 
apy premium after the third, this policy 
will remain in force for the term specified 
in the table of ‘paid-up term insurance’ 
indorsed hereon. Provided, however, 
that, in case of the death of the insured 
within three years from the date of such 
default, the unpaid premiums with interest 
shall be deducted from the amount 1n- 
sured; or, in lieu of such term insurance, 

a paid-up policy will be granted for the 
amcunt specified in the table of ‘ paid-up 
policy values’ indorsed hereun, provided 
this policy is legally surrendered therefor 
at the home office within three months 
from date of lapse.”” The entire contract, 
including copy of application, is given to 
each policybolder, all values being in- 
dorsed on the policy, the holder nut being 
referred to the statute books or an unin- 
telligible mathematical calculation for in- 
formation as to his rights. This is the 
only policy in the market containing all 
these invaluable features. The Company, 
in adopting this plan, has renewed its hold 
upon the insuring public; for a more liberal 
policy has never been issued. We heartily 
recommend the new policy of the Travelers’ 
to our readers. It is exactly in accordance 
with the liberal, honorable spirit of this 
Company. We can assure our readers that 
there is no better company than the 
Travelers’, either for life or accident. We 
selected them ourselves as the best com- 
pany to take out insurance with, and we 
know it to be insurance of the most satis- 
factory character—prudent, reasonable and 
safe.—Congregationalist. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 








United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed ox listed on the New York Stock 
Exchanze bought and so!d on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts rec-ived and interest allowed on 
mouvthly balances subject to draft at sicht. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers. with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


A Safe Investment. 


Massachusetts Real Estate Co. 
Capital, $2,000,000. 


]NCORPORATED 1885. 
No Personal Liability to Stockholders. 


DIRECTORS: 

Lieut-Gov. OLIVER AmEs; Hon, W. 8S. GREENE, 
Mayor of Fall Kiver; Sam’ © Hart, New Bedford: 
GEO. R PHILLIP, Providence: Hon. WM. REED, JR.; 
Hon. Wm. H. Fox; Geo. A. WasHBURN, City [reas- 





urer, Taunton; Janes Y. ANTHONY: PoRTE W.HEwInS. 
business biocks, For full informa- 
ve, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Through the 
und and Reliab 0. 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORT@AGE Co. C 


M. PERKIN 
¥.M-PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN 


Chartered to bu 
tion address as a’ 





star AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefu tuity ost 1st Mo: ortgage Farm Loans pa: aii 
able in N. Y. Unrivalied facilities. ‘Absolute — 
faction. Atha ae experience. No losses. Refe er $0 
Nat’) 1. ae o SHY Natl Bank, Lawrence, Ki 

and veesors. Sen Send for for pamphlet 
— and ul full! information, Branch 

N.Y.Ofice,187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Son,Agts. 


O ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 

O sota ry bee worth 


from es the 
mortg: tH m =; ta vanessa and _ no foreclos- 
ures. Inte: # as 800D - ee is received. 
Seti efaction U bering ass for circular, ref- 


5D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Daketa. 














A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 

other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange, or tn the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds lixted at the New 

York stock Exchange bougut and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





IOW A. 
?TOS PER CENT. NET. 
The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines. 
Iowa, will_ negotiate loans for you on im proved 
farms in Iowa, Kereas and Nebraska, at? to per 
cept, interest, payable semi-aunually at Nat. Bank 
ot Commerce, New York. Referescrs: any tiene or 


ppeinens house ir Des Moines, Ia., T, W. Russell and 
. Beach, Hartford. Conn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .. 
REAL ESTATE bn Gounission? 
PROPERTY RENTED 223 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES ont. assessments looked after and 
LOANS 22.2: Mires, ézi8,@™ © 
SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


G teed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
ny Semi-Annual Inte et. Negotiated by 








Ne a a come Circular and refer- 
caren k nore you invest elsew 

; RK, Mana my Minneapol Minn. 
Wi ASTER} MANAGER HENRY Ar ik MILEY, 
Sranbware New ¥ 


Y SAKE 8% 
yA INVESTMENT. 


Guaranteed First Mort e Bonas, netting O 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Promot pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted free of 
charge- Loavs secured on Keal Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved tarmsin Minvesota, lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Re.er to National Bank of Com- 
merce, ppnenpoite, &, mente generally. 

3. H. BAK rms ond d particulars to 


BAKER Ret i, ortwage 
MINNEAPOLIS fiimn., or 
oH. | BA MacLEAN, 4 Exchange Pi, New York. 


” SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, fowa, incorporated in 1872,and baving a 








thew absolute safety “for ‘the following reasons 
‘Lhey are obligatione of a comneny of _jarge Fe. 
which is strong and prosperous 2d. Each -eries of 
8'00,0 0 of Debentures is secu by tne transfer to 
trustees of 15.000 of first morigages on imvroved 
Iowa real a state. worth at least two anda half times 
the sum fur which it is mortgaged. Interest is pee 
semi-annually. at the Chemical Nations] i ae 
York. These Debentvres are coupon bonds, 
from five to teu years,and are now held by manv rv of t the 
leading Savinws Banks and Educationa)] and Cbari- 
table Institutions < New Englund and New York, 
where Bee ‘ety are preferred to tne 
promise high interest The Company has made 
tigate sy 00 loans, aggregating over #8,50.0W. and is 
pown a8 sound and conservative. It is the 
heaviest financial inusiitutvion in lowa. Debentures 


and of Hiram Dewiog 
: A. Smith. Tremont Temole. Boston ; 

M. Payeon & ‘Con Portland, Me.; and atour office, 
Reterences.—GEo. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t ara W. J. 

ore. Jr.. Cashier Chemical National Bank, KR. 
Porter. Cashier. Cheshire National Bank, Keene, 

N. H.. Loan end [rust Savings Bank. Concord, N. H., 

ih M. co reasurer Bristo) Savings Bank, Bris’ 

tol. N , and al: banks and business men at Dee 


wy 
A pvamovblet, with full particulars and references 
ma the Fa sent op —h peenee De 


ures, nd w 
Dentures, G20 snd upward, SOTOTLER, Provident. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This cOmpany is a legal depositor) for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females u t d to the t tion of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 

TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 





DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELIS, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTIING, 
S.M.BUCKINGHAM, CHAS.8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 





Bonds. Paid up cash 
capital aera: OU. Over $600,000 foaned 
wi toss Bon 8 and warrants for 
Send tor Cireular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorvorated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: On. R. N. Batchelder. U, 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, 'N. H,- 
Cashier First For —_. Mont pelier, Vi.; Loan 
gna bd 5 b.b,. President , oncord, A; i Rev. W. M. 
ackburn. residen nivers ort 
Grand Sela Rev. H.G . Mendenhall. Grand Forks.” 


Go. "7, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of a 
motes. Ss lowa, sneoene »orated with a paid-up ca 
of Zath),00U, with branches at Huron and Bi 
chell, Dakota,” offer first Mortgage Farm ans i 
Iowa, Minn,, Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
interest Guaranteed. Aisoé per cent, Debenture 
Bonds jostigesiens ot i Company), running 10 years, 
secured , aN ontgase los gene, de wes with the Mer. 
cantile Trust UCo., N. Y. also issues Demand 
Certiacates of Deposit at im, cent. incerest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 

Home Office. Kmmetsburg, lowa. 
E, S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS. 


tis well known that the City of St. Paul, Minn 
mi. is assured of a — growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial and Rallroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate security for from six to bd per cent. Refer. 
ences in St. Paul and East if desired. 

E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & BAe, 
13 and15 Broad %t., opposite N. Y. Stock kx- 


— Three per cent, interest allowed e deposit 
oun 

Stocks, Bonds, Grain. Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold’ on egumieston for cash or on mar 
gin. Private wire to Chic: 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 


A SOLD 4 qpPencenT 

















Per annum, first mort vages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE ADAMS MINING CoMPANY i 

a Ornice, No. 20 ~ 9 yy 

w York, February tuth, 1886. "| 
IVIDEND NO. UA ‘DIVIDEN ‘DOF TEN CENTS 
per share, being 15,000 dollars, will be peyable to 

the stocknoiders of record on and’ after the 

of February, 188, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust company, ® and 22 Williams Street, New 
York City. Transfer books will close on the \5th day 
of February, 1886, and reopen on the 2ist day of Feb- 














H A. COFFIN, Treasurer. “ae 


ruary, 188¢ 
THOMAS PD. ADAMS, President, 
JAMES DUNNE, Secretary. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





and Southern Capitalists. 


T 
CORSICANA, 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


AS LOAN AGENCY, 


TEXAS. 





EQUITABLE 





Send for further ame oe 
First National Bank, N. Y.; 


Nashua, N. H.; Kenaail Bros., Reading, P 








B. E. Tifft, a at Me ee tag. da 


OW, Maas 46 Court 5”” OF FIOES. 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000, 
yf WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 0 
In Kansas, Missouri, Towa, and Nebraska. 
0 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 


CES: Send ra further information. 
= meanest Prector. Rutland, Vt.; J. W. White, 
hamberiain, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. 5. W. B oardman Stanhope, 


a.; Col. 
. Jo: HH. Fitch, 23 Court St.. Boston, Mass.; Hon. 8, S roi Marshall, Mich.: Gen. R. B. Panes me Norwalk, 
iEWw ¥ PHILA D ILADELPHIA, Pa., 112 S. 4th St. 
» Ma., Cor. 


Ste and Walnut Ste 





22 (214) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 18, 1886, 








Comarca 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue protracted inclemency of the weather 
has had a very depressing effect upon the 
business of the market for dry goods dur- 
ing the past week, and quietude has been 
the principal feature which has been de- 
veloped. The undercurrent of confidence 
as to the near future, however, is strong, 
and the prospect of a good demand has lost 
none of its brightness. The demand for 
spring and summer fabrics continues to en- 
large, owing to the desire of so many ont- 
of-town buyers to complete their early pur- 
chases and return to their homes. The 
advancing tendency of staple cotton goods, 
arising from the increased cost of labor in 
the manufacturing districts, has been the 
incentive to more liberal purchases of plain 
and colored cottons, and a fairly satisfac- 
tory business in this connection was done 
by commission houses and leading job- 
bers. The jobbing trade was somewhat irreg- 
ular, but considerably more than an aver- 
age package business in domestics, prints, 
wtite goods, hosiery, notions, etc., was 
done by leading jobbers who cater for the 
wants of small wholesale buyers and large 
retailers. Altogether, the business of the 
week has been surprisingly good under the 
circumstances, 2nd the situation is regarded 
hopefully. Prices have continued firm 
along the whole line of domestic cotton 
goods, and while patterned fabrics are 
stiffiy held, some descriptions of brown 
and bleached cottons have further ap- 
preciated, and the tone of the general mar- 
ket is unquestionably strong. Stocks of 
woolen goods are in equally good shape; 
in fact, some descriptions, as scarlet and 
blue wool flannels, etc., are positively 
scarce, owing to the diversion of a great 
deal of machinery to the manufacture of 
women’s dress goods, etc. Under these 
circumstances, the stability of the market 
seems to be pretty well assured for some 
time, and this opinion is generally enter- 
tained by the shrewdest local and out-of- 
town distributers, as demonstrated by the 
confidence with which they are stocking 
up. There is no tendency toward specu- 
lation on the part of wholesale buyers, but 
they are freely supplying their immediate 
wants with well-grounded confidence in 
the maintenance of values. Obligations are 
being met with promptitude, and retailers 
are paying their bills when due without 
embarrassment. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The commision houses report a steady 
though moderate call for the most staple 
plain and colored ccttons, and leading job- 
bers are doing a fair package business, 
Bleached cottons continue in pretty good 
demand, and many popular makes are in 
very light supply, as are many of the lower 
grades. Brown sheetings are in moderate 
request and steady. Wide sheetings are in 
light and irregular demand at unchanged 
prices, and corset jeans are quiet and 
steady. Colored cottons, as cottonades, 
denims, tickings, cheviots, checks, stripes, 
plaids, shirtings, coatings, etc., are moving 
in fair quantities, and stocks are so well con- 
ditioned that all desirable makes are firmly 
held by agents. Table damasks are doing 
very well, and stocks of leading makes are 
exceptionally small. White goods, quilts, 
and curtain goods continue in good demand 
and firm at current quotations. There was 
a steady though moderate movement 
in printed calicoes, and prices con- 
tinue steady along the wholeline. Ordi- 
nary standard fancies were a trifle slow, 
but a fair distribution of novelties in 
narrow-fold goods, crinkles, sateens, seer- 
sucker and lace effects, etc., was made in 
relatively small parcels. Low grade fancies 
were in steady request, and there was a 
steady call for reassortments of indigo- 
blues, Turkey-reds, shirtings, robes, etc., 
by package buyers. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


There was a demand for dress goods by 
package buyers, and fair deliveries were 
made of all-wool cashmeres, serges, 
diagonals, homespuns, etc., in exe- 
cution of back orders, many of which 
are still unfilled. Yarn-dyed brocade 
and Jacquard cotton fabrics are doing 
very well, and many styles continue sold to 





arrive. There was a steady movement in 
dress ginghams, bourettes, jacquards, 
zephyrs, tufted effects, etc., and a fair 
business was done in staple checks and 
fancies at firm prices. Crinkled seersuck- 
ers are in good demand, and plain seer- 
suckers are fairly active in some quarters. 
The jobbing trade was very fair under the 
circumstances, and will, doubtless, become 
quite brisk as soon as the weather permits. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO. 


Purchases made by the various buyers 
of men’s wear woolens who have appeared 
on the market the past few days indicate a 
falling off in the popularity of cheap diago- 
nals, and a partiality for cheap fancy and 
upion cassimeres in their place. The latter 
are therefore showing a fair degree of activ- 
ity, whereas the bulk of purchases of wor- 
steds run on fine qualities of corkscrews and 
fancies. The orders given for these are 
generally light at the moment, however, 
and indicate continued caution on the part 
of clothiers. Rough-faced overcoatings 
continue in very fair den.and, and we hear 
of additional makes being well sold up 
Smooth beavers and diagonal fancy-backs 
seem a little slow. Satinets continue to 
move freely, but jeans and doeskins are 
somewhat quieter. New business in 
women’s-wear woolens is a little slow. 
New businessin the hosiery and underwear 
department has been comparatively light, 
the majority of Western and Southern job- 
bers having already supplied their imme- 
diate requirements. The jobbing trade 
was only of moderate proportions, owing to 
unfavorable weather; but the outlook is 
very encouraging, and an active demand 
from retailers is likely to be developed 
within the next few weeks. Prices of cot- 
ton hosiery are generally firm, and wool 
hosiery and underwear are stiffly held in 
most quarters. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


Business was rather quiet in most lines 
of imported goods, and quite in contrast 
with the fair showing of animation that 
prevailed last week, many buyers having 
completed their purchases and returned 
home, while but few new faces have ap- 
peared. Thereis no complaint, however,over 
the situation of affairs, and, as a rule, im- 
porters generally seem hopeful of a livelier 
state of affairs after the 15th instant. Dress 
goods are offering at favorable prices, and 
on silks and setins the improvement has 
not been such as would tend to curtail buy- 
ing. Ribbons still figure as the strongest 
and freest selling line of stocks; but white 
goods and embroideries do well consider- 
ing the number of buyers around the mar- 
ket. Linens continue slow, and the de- 
mand for laces and curtains could be im- 
proved upon considerably. In men’s-wear 
woolens there is only a moderate business, 
with the purchases mainly of fine corkscrew 
by cloth jobbers. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 


the past week and since January ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of the last two years: 

For the week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port.. .... o++ $3,464,670 $2,185,795 
Tnrown on tne market....... 3,528,986 2,555,055 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 15,618,738 13,099,847 
Thrown on the market....... 15,916,930 13,797,629 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 





MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 15th, 1886. 


PRINTS. 
E, Lskencad —@65 | Mallory.......... —@ bY 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 54 | Manchester...... (a td 
American —@ 53g | Merrimack....... —@ 6 
Arnold’s ..—@ 6 | Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 
Cocheco — 6 Richmond’s...... —@ 5K 
Conestoga .. 





Sy 
Dunnell’s Fancy. = 6 
Garner &Co. 
Steel River..... 8 Hs | Washington Tur- 
eae coves | wn fa, TTT TTT 
armony, Fancy. <3 a aver y shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s Fancy...—@ 54 | Windsor Fancy ..—@ 6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag....... T@ Ty | Park Mills........—@ 9 
Bates’ staple..... —@ 6%; | Renfrew......... —@ 9 
Berkshire........ —@ 6 White M’n’fg Co., 
Granite.......... —@6 | _ staple.......... % 
Lancaster........ j@ Tig | Whittenton.... . 7@ 7 
Manchester...... 6@ 6¥¢ | York Fancy...... -@T 


CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 


Amory......... 6 @ 63¢ | Kearsargesat.— @ 64 
Androscoggin. -- @ 6 Laconia....... 6 @ 6K 
Canoe River... — @65 | Lawrence..... — 
Clarendon... 5 @5%|N t.— 
ee. — — @ 5% | Naumkeagsat 6%@ 6% 
Hallowell..... @ 5% A len blea 8 @ 8% 
Indian Orch’a.534 @ 5% | Rockport. . 5X%@ 





Afendate. -36 — @ 43¢ | Lawr’nce,LL36 44%@ 5 
endale...7-4 — @12 ” 6K@ 64 
> _ Sis “« XXxX#— @ TX 
& . ime A...45 — @10 
A leton, ise 6 assachusett 
wy; HE..36 87 BB....36 5 @ 5% 
“« &.. @é neces 30 44@ 4% 


5% 
Atlantic, “A 36 6ne 6 Stand..36 6%@ 6% 
H...36 we oon Mystic River36 5j@ 5% 





¢ 36 “ $ 534 | Nashua, E...40 7K@ Tk 
6 ...86 5Y@ 6 “ ~R...86 64@ 635 

“ LL.36 4%@ 5 “« 0...30 5%@ 6 

“6 Vecoas 5X@ 6 “ F...42 syw@ 9 
Bedford — @4% Newm’ket G36 — @ 5% 
Boott rr ‘3 84@ 6% B.36 — @ 4% 
Becases @ 14 “ Ne— @ 5x 

© Boesccs @ 6% “ DD.36 4%@ 5 


“6 steriigse sxe 5% | Pacific, Ex..36 64%@ 85s 
Broadway...36— @4 H...36— @6 
ConestogaiWse —- @ 5a | Pep'rellEfines9 64@ 6% 


3— @ 5 “36 6 @ 6% 
eg 39 — @5 | “ oss @ 5% 
“ D..23— @ 4% “ alt @5 
ContinentalC36 6K@ 6% “ +74 Byel3 
40 Ty@ Ti | oe 8414 @15 
Dwight, X.:30 4%@ 5 “ --9416 @Ii 
& Y...338 5%@ 54 “ 310418 @19 
“ Z...36 5%@ 6 “ 11-4 21 @22 
Enterprise..36 4%@ 5 | Pequot, A.. 36 sxe ; 
Exeter, A...36 54%@ 53g | | ..40 TX@ 8 
* §....33— wh ee 45 10¥@11 
First 3 6 Piedmont ...36 6 @ 6% 
tape 2 5&@ 5% ~Pocasset, E40 7 @ 74 
aT 64%@ 8 C..36 — @6 
Ind'niieada 36 6y@7T | “ 0..33 — @ 5K 
E.45 11W@i2¥ | Stark, AA...37 — @ 6% 
* ).40 10 @10% | Utica.. 36— @— 
eet * 8 y* | ex. hivyso use 





pane 36 5%@ 6 ..30 — @ 5% 
Raage .. «1-4 12K%@13 Wamsutta.. = 10 @10% 
“ 11.8414 @I15 wniid @19 
* weal 16 @l7 “ Pee @30 

* 10418 @19 “ 89 — @32K 
rn -36 5Y%@ 6 sad +--99 — @35 
30 5 @ 5% “6 108 — @40 


“ wel — @ 4K 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND ——— 
sige. -64— @12 Lonsdale.. i%@ 8 
1-4 134@14 « Cambricss 104% @10% 
nal 8415 @16 
“te 
T4@ I 


“ -..64 13 @13% * 
Atlantic.. ; 


Ballou&Son- 30— @5 
ills.. 





Bay M .36— @8 “ 5-412 @124 
Brckst’n,AA36 6%@ 7 “ 64 144@15 
“ XXX.36 7y@ 8 “ +r 18-4 19° @20 
Boston..... 5-4 1lw@l2 Pepperell . .6-4 124@13 
waltie 6414 @14h 4. T4 14 O15 
Cabot....... 86 6K@ 6% « 8416 @IT 
 svecees 31 5%@ 6 «“ 9418 @I19 
SS pccsad 98 8 @ 8% “ 10-4 21 @22 
O° sevens 54 9 @ 9K “ 11-4 23 @%4 
CanoeRiver,27 3%@ 4 Pequot A...5-4 llw@l2 
Dauntless...36 — @ 5 -6414 @14¥ 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, xX. 
36 8&~@ 8% 36 9 @10 


Fearless ....36 6%@ 6% | Utica ex. h’v36 94@10 
Forestdale. .36 14@ Ty “ manp. O4 4 @10%” 
Fruit of the Loom “ 

86 7% K@ 8 “ 
“ “ 82 + | @ tM | “ 





“ & 49 10¢@l11 i... 4 2B OW 
GladiatorNR36 6y@ a3 cence 14 25 @ITHK 
Gold Medal .36 Had 6 “ > -100 2734 @30 


“ 33 54@ Ha Wamsu tta 
GreatFalls $31 — @ 5% OXX. 3610 @10% 
M33 — @6 | “ cambic.36— @10 
one. 386— @ 5K  Diccese 
Hill’s Semp. bg | Washington 36 — @ 5 


7i4%@ 7% | Wauregans, 100s 
« & 7-8 64%@T 36 — @10K% 
oc « @ 9X%@10 % No.1...36 8 @ 84 
o « & eeu ** cambric36 — @10 


Hope Whitineville 36 — —- @ 6% 
Huguenot. 12-4 8. a 

11-4 25 @2%6 Williamsville: 

“ 10-4 224 @23% wes 36 8k@ 9 








LangdonGB 36 84@ 8% | Winona... .36 9 @ 9% 
“76 86 T4@ 7% 
TICKINGs. 
Ampibeeg tO 12 @12% | Methuen, 2A. — ells 
ACA.4-4 ae = Oakland, A... — @6 
= @l1 — @ 6K 
Pearl River... 1ly@l2 
PembertonAA — @— 
“ M.— @124 
« BO— @15 
3¢ | Swift River... 6y@ ox 
Thorndike, i— Ot 
B.— @T7 
« 00 — @ik 
mano axie10 “ RS 7X@8 
@ 8% York, -“. 32— @l2y 
tenieeenints ve *@l4y A.....30 — @10% 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.... — @12¥ | Everett,blue.. 14@ls 
Boston........ 64@ 6% a @10 
Colum bia, Pear] River... — @l2 
XXX,brown 28 10W@11 Warren, AXA, 11 @l11l 
Colu BB... 10 @10% 
XxX, yd 10¥@I11 York blue . — @12y 


Augusta... . .30 








BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 











American..... 7 Os Hamilton..... 94@10 
Amoskeag.. . — 94g | Otis, 7X%@ 8 
——---: - e 7 Thorndike, re — @ 9 
Boston........ — @8 B.— @9 
Columbian... — @7 } 
BLUE CHECKS, 

Caledonia, X.. — g; . ParkMills,B190 14 @144/ 

. 2. < “ 712 @l2% 
Economy....30 8 8K Union, 850..... — @l4 
eine 8Ke 83 | York, L....... 93@10 

BLACK SILKS. 

FEBRUARY, 1886. 
5 


WE OFFER FOR SALE DURING 
THIS MONTH OVER FIVE THOUSAND 
PJECES OF RELIABLE BLACK SILKS 
OF BEST QUALITY AT SPECIALLY 
LOW PRI . 

WE WILL SEND SAMPLES TO ANY 
LADY READER OF THIS PAPER WHO 
DESIRES TO PURCHASE, ON RE- 
CEIPT OF POSTAL REQUEST. ORDERS 
BY MAIL ARE AS CAREFULLY FILLED 
AS IF GIVEN IN PERSON, AND SAT- 
ISFACTION ASSURED. 

ADDRESS 


James MCreery & Co.. 


Broadway and 11th Street, N. Y. 





R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 4 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY @OODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR. 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELEAST. 


THROUGH TICKETS TO 
LIVERIO. LONDO 


A. 1 staunch note built steamers. iuet-dias pas- 
eenger Soocmnane tions at reduced pri 
it Cabin : $35 to Biv. 


according ‘to Iocaiton. 
Excurston good for one year............... $65 and $75. 
° ave -~ carried on these steamers. For in- 
ans and other ic toomnt ion apply to 
WIN _—— 0.. General Ageate, 


oe roadw > New Yer rk, 
ae. Puckaxes, Freignt aud Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
EUROPEAN.EXPREsS. 

















HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


ter tem ra ure of seventy dexrees, beauti tiful 
scenery an 





A. EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor 


GOOD NEWS TO 
DIES! 
eR 
offered. Now's your time to get 
| oraers a, ee celebrated 


pesurifal Goid Band, or Moss 

—— ~y Tea Set, or Handsome 
ted Gold Bana Moss 

or Gold Band Mose 











GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaNny 


ner Set, 
Decorated Toilet set.” For! full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box, 289. 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


7 “ Strong fet: Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prin 
Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. tat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 


21 and 83 Vesey St., New York 
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Iusurance, 


TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
FUNDS. 


Ara recent dinner in Boston of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters President Ja- 
cob L. Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, spoke on the 
old, but ever-important and _ timely, 
subject of taxation of life insurance 
funds. The tendency of the present 
day, he said, is to find new sources of 
revenue rather than look for possibilities 
of economy in expenditure. It has thus 
become the habit to consider every dollar 
of property, wherever found, or by whom- 
soever owned, a fit subject of taxation. 
But life insurance funds have a strictly 
representative character, and they are only 
held temporarily, and for a specific pur- 
pose. Insurance is only a transfer of 
losses, and each man’s premiums are his 
payments of his share. If these funds are 
taxed, losers are taxed, and in the sole 
capacity of losers. If A has a house, aad 
it is burned, he pays no tax on it after it 
ceases to be a house, certainly; a proposi- 
tion to tax him on it specially because he 
has lost a house would not be considered 
at all. But how is it different if others who 
make up to him the loss of his house are 
specially taxed because they have to do 





that? The matter is only a loss, 
wherever you look at it; and the 
fact of there being what is called 


a corporation in the case as an intervener 
does not change its nature. If you substi- 
tute a human life for the house, the char- 
acter of the case remains the same; for civ- 
ilization is learning to recognize life as cap- 
ital. The fact that a man has died, and an 
item of capital is extinguished, surely is 
neither reason nor fit occasion of levying a 
tax on the other members of the company, 
which is merely an instrument of a process 
and the temporary holder of funds accu- 
mulated for the sole purpose of meeting 
losses. These funds come from losers, go 
to losers, and are for losses. The mere fact 
of their accumulation does nut make them 
profits. If it were practicable to collect 
only as immediately required for losses, 
there would be no accumulations. The sur- 
plus of present collections, accumulated ia 
reserves, is mistaken for profits realized, 
and obscures the fact that it is loss and 
only loss all the way through. Taxing 
these funds is taxing losses, and therefore 
increasing losses. 

The argument is old, of course; nobody 
can say anything really new about it. The 
subject is old, also; and the disposition to 
find some heap of wealth which belongs to 
nobody in particular and can be depleted 
without making anybody excited, is as 
perpetual as time-serving and cheap legis- 
lation. The homeliest of sayings protests 
against hitting a man when he is down. 
That a man has just lost his watch 
could never be made to appear a reason 
for taking his purse away from him, 
especially as he is in more need of it than 
before. A tax laid on a tax seems like re- 
fined cruelty, and asa barbarism. Should 
we send the tax collector to a Kansas 
farmer just after the grasshoppers have 
stripped him, and demand a special tax 
because he has suffered an infliction? If 
not, why not? 

What is the commonwealth to do then, is 
asked, since it must tax somewhere, and 
candidates for taxation do not come for- 
ward voluntarily. A wise system aims to 
avoid cumulative tax, and also to put the 
impost at such time and place as will least 
hamper and discourage production; an un- 
wise system clubs and breaks the tree to 
get the fruit. Exemption for fixed prop- 
erty of insurance companies is not asked; 
only that their funds receive due consider- 
ation. Tax construction, not destruction. 
Beyond the consideration due to each 
owner of life-insurance funds on his person- 
al account, there is an economic reason of 
a public character ; for, just as a city is glad 
to permit and encourage building, because 
the taxable property is thereby increased, a 
prudent commonwealth will remember that 
thrift is the only source of any accumula- 
tion, and hence the maker of all taxable 


values. To discourage thrift is, therefore, 
to strike at the sources of taxation; in the 
name of taxation, it may be. Such dis- 
crimination is certainly wrongly directed. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


= Tue losses, by fire, continue to be 
large in all directions. The reports for the 
month of January show a somewhat better 
business, with better prospects than at the 
corresponding period last year. Most of 
the leading companies have advanced their 
rates of premium, and in this step they 
have acted wisely. One thing is ccrtain: 
that the company cannot pay losses without 
money. If the rates are too low to make 
the business safe, they must be advanced, 
alike in their own interest and in the inter- 
est of the insured. We need all the insur- 
ance capital we have, and we soon shall 
need more, as the business and the popu- 
ulation of the country increases; but we 
shall do less business in that line, and very 
shortly have less capital to do it with, un- 
less we do it on safe premium basis. 


+--+ The reports of all the life insurance 
companies show a very hopeful state of 
things. Business with all these corpora- 
tions promises to be very large—perhaps 
larger this year- than ever before. There 
seems to be a growing determination on 
the part of all their officers and managers 
to move safely on solid foundations. Life 
insurance never was more popular with the 
people than it is now, and it seems to be 
only necessary, inthis connection, to give 
warning to all to avoid all co-operative 
companies, so-called, of every name and 
sort. Give your patronage only to those 
institutions of the better sort, which have 
money, and a surp!us of it, to meet every 
loss promptly as it may occur. 


..-»-More water conveniently distributed, 
and more and better steam machinery, is 
wanted and absolutely required in all our 
large cities, in order to make property 
reasonably safe, or make the insurance 
companies safe in taking the large risks 
which are daily offered to them. This is 
not only true in cities, but in the large in- 
terior towns. In every place where there 
are many dwellings, public buildings, and 
manufacturing establishments, there should 
be a well-manned steam engine, ready at a 
moment’s notice for any emergency. A 
little money spent in machinery of this sort, 
and in furnishing abundant and conve- 
nient supply of water, is a wise and safe in- 
vestment. 

.-...Fire insurance stocks seem to be in 
good demand at fair but not advancing 
quotations. Capitalists are a little timid 
just now about paying higher prices, on 
account of the numerous fires reported and 
the present low rates of premium. The of- 
ferings of these stocks at the weekly auc- 
tion sales, and at the stock exchange, have 
been quite limited in amount. Holders do 
not seem disposed now to part with these, 
or any other well-known high-class -secu- 
rities. Another thing is worthy of notice. 
Our leading banks and bankers seem far 
more willing to receive regular dividend- 
paying fire insurance stocks as security for 
loans than formerly. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE S80- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue twenty-sixth annual statement of the 
Equitable, for the year ending December 31st, 
1885, appears elsewhere in our columns, and 
will, as usual, attract general attention in all 
quarters, The facts and figures presented 
therein are the kind of artillery which enforces 
peace and good will on all sides, in its onward 
and upward victorious march. All that seems 
to be necessary to increase, steadily, its influence 
and prosperity, as inthe past, is the practical 
knowledge everywhere among the people of its 
admitted strength and usefulnegss. As millions 
are added to the millions of our rapidly-growing 
population, life insurance, like other important 
lessons, must be practically taught to and well 
understood by all the people. The actual 
knowledge of the good to be obtained in this world 
is and always must be obtained by each generation 
step by step, onward, from youth to manhood and 
old age. The Equitable only needs, as we have 
intimated, to shew its own figures in order to 
multiply its army of friends and patrons. They 
speak. in its praise more eloquently and convin- 
cingly than can any words of ours. It offers life 
insurance in various popular forms to meet the 
wishes and views of all, and when we are told 
that over 96,000,000 of mew insurance was 
written the past year, we hardly need to say 
more. Bat that monumental fact stimulates a 
quick desire for other figures, and they shall 
now be given. Its income in 1885 for premiums 
was $13,461,679.22, while its receipts for interest 
and rents were $3,128,373.91, making a grand 
total of  %16,590,053.13. These receipts, 
added to the Ledger Assets at the beginning of 
the year. make up the vast sum of $72,127,773. 
79. But let us go on and show its disburse- 
ments. It paid to policyholders in death claims, 
dividends, surrender values, and annuities $7,- 
138,689.05, which amount, added to its current 
expenses, including dividends on capital, com- 
missions, advertising, postage, exchange, and 











general expense, makes the total disbursements 

$10,040,259.94. Following carefully all these 

figures, we find that the net assets on band with 
which and on which the work of 1886 is to be 

done is $62,087,513.85, which figures are fur- 
ther increased by adding the difference between 
the market value of the same and the book value 
to $66,553,387.50.All these figures are certitied 
to as correct by Mr. John A. McCall, Jr., its new 
expert officer and comptroller (late State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance at Albany), and by the ac- 
tuaries of the company, Messrs. George W. 
Phillips and J. G. Van Cise. The following im- 
portant figures should not be omitted : 


New Assurance written in 1885.. $96,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding Assurance... $357,338,246 00 


Increase of Premium Income... $1,430,349 00 
Increase of Surplus............ 3,378,622 U3 
Increase of Assets.............. 8,391,461 96 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

On the outside page of this week’s paper 
will be found the twenty-third annual 
statement of the above-named Company. It 
shows that life insurance during the past vear 
has found favor with the people everywhere, 
and it is still further evidenced by the fact that 
nearly all of the companies bave done a healthy 
and increasing business during the year. The 
Jobn Hancock shows an increase of surplus of 
$39,406.00—an increase of assets, income and in 
amount of outstanding insurance. Its gross 
assets are now $%2,761,715.91, with a surplus, 
Massachusetts standard, of $256,639.90. Mr. 
Stephen H. Rhodes is the President, and George 
B. Woodward, Secretary. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In looking over the files of Tuk INDEPENDENT 
we find that when we have had occasion to 
speak of the New York Life Insurance Company 
it has always been to praise its management, and 
its methods of doing business, and to dwell par- 
ticularly on its rapid yet healthy growth. Such 
remarks were repeated, a year ago, in these col- 
umocs, and asa matter of justice must be reiter- 
ated this year in stronger language than ever 
before. 

Salient facts most prominently shown by the 
Forty-first Annual Report of the New York Life 
are: atotal income exceeding sixteen millions, 
with payments to members of about one-half 
that, an interest income of over three and one- 
third millions, equal to about 534 per cent. on 
net assets, and exceeding the death claims by 
four hundred thousand dollars ; securities owned 
now, worth in market three and a third millions 
more than their cost ; surplus over all liabilities, 
more than ten millions by the company’s high 
standard, and about thirteen and a quarter 
millions by the standard of the state. The past 
year—far the most progressive, successful, and 
notable one of the Company’s existence—pro- 
duced an increase iz income of nearly two mil- 
lions, an increase of over three millions in sur- 
plus, an increase of over seven and a half mil- 
lions in assets, an increase of over seven mil- 
lions in insurance issued during the year over 
1884, and an increase of over thirty and a quar- 
ter millions in insurance remaining in force. 

Unbroken increase in such items as above 
named—being those in which increase is desir- 
able—has been made since resumption of specie 
payments and recovery from the last commer- 
cial crisis. The favorable showing of interest, 
in its excess over death-claime, is still older, 
going back uninterruptedly for twelve years. 
Taking the entire term of the Company’s exist- 
ence, this is still true, aggregate interest exceed- 
ing aggregate death-claims by two and one-half 
millions. Making another comparison, we find 
that interest has paid all working expenses, 
taxes included, and has contributed nearly 
twelve millions to the credit of the general fund 
besides. 

Life insurance consists in collecting money 
in, and paying it out. Not all which goes in 
can come out to members, since there are in- 
evitably expenses. Interest on the payments by 
members are really a part of their contribution, 


yet it is often pro and useful to view these 
items separately. Interest is expected to pay the 
expenses, or go far toward doing so; and the 
above showing in case of this great company 
illustrates what has repeatedly neen affirmed here : 
that the maximum cost of life insurance, kept up, 
does not exceed the use of the money. Were the 
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interest as well as principal returned, in the 
aggregate, insurance would cost nothing, and 
working expenses would be evolved from nothing 
Pure mutuality, equitable and liberal dealing, 
firm guidance, great care in all details, and all 
which is summed up in “good management,” 
underlie this signal success. The Company's 
record speaks better for itself than the smoothest 
and most adroit eulogist can speak for it. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 fears of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEER, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


Boston Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





DECEMBER Sist, 1885, 
Account Current for the Year. 


CAPITAL PAID IN 
One Million Dollars. 








INCOME. 
From Earned and Terminated Premiums 
and Interest on Investments.,........... $1,205,884 12 
CONTRA. 
Losees (including all known, reported 
and supposed losses), Reinsurance, 

Taxes, and all other expenses,,........... 1,019,878 42 
Net Profits for the Year............ceccsssee "$282,965 70 
ASSETS. 

Casb with Banks and Bankers.............. @409,482 42 

United States Bonés,.......... 625 

City of Boston Bonds.... 116,218 76 
ngland City Bonds 1,325 


LIABILITIES, 





Losses adjusted and ready for payment... $6,501 23 
Al’ other Claims, and sup Losses, 
proof of which has not been presented, 
CMttMRtOd, c.ccccccrcoccccesccccccccccesccs «=A ORR 1B 
Reinsurance Reserve. .........seeseseeceeeees 330,760 70 
$580,286 06 
SURPLUS. 
Net Surplus and Capital................... 81,693,246 26 


Bankers for Payment of Losses in Europe, 
Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON. 


Office, No. 48 Wall Street. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ist, 1886. 
Cash Capital.............. POA Sey Tae Se spa seansinleisie $2,000,000 00 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses........ 


eeeeeeeeeese Sede eeeereeeeeseteeeee 


231,473 72 





Reserve for Re-insurance...... RES EE ne orc sphasenencuiid .» 1,384,932 36 
NET SURPLUS............:00008 salnee nied clectcnaiait wittianell sidadiihivbaiiteesst 921,814 62 

Total Assets....... ied ie ee acabenianininl ee cesses 4,488,220 7O 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Obio, 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMERT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1886, 


Amount oF LepeEeR Assets January 





Let, 18BB.....cccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccoees 855,537,720 €6 
INCOME. 
Premiums, .....--seeeeeees cence $13,461,679 22 
Interest and Reats, etc. ....... 3,128,5 128,378 91 16,590,053 13 
72, 137,77 778 79 79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

WROMES. cc ccccccccccccccecccsscesesccecesovecce $4,273,191 28 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annu- 

MUO... ..cceee coccccorecssccosees oe. cocceese 2,62¢,39 09 
Discounted Endowment. ......-.seeeereeee 246, 4h8 88 
Total Paid Policyholders........ 7.138.689 | 05 
Dividend on Capital......-....sssersereeeeee 7,00u JO 
Commussions, Advertising. Postage and 

BXCDONSC...0.002ccccccccccceecerces vee 1,427,282 37 
General Expenses 1,302,118 68 
State, County, and City Taxes........... . 165,169 84 

B 10,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 3st, 
BOBS. 0c cccvescccecccccccsccccecseses 862,087,513 85 
TT 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgawer...........-cceeeeeseee 8:6 588,302 91 

New York Real Estate, including the 

Equitable Buuding and purchases un- 
Ger TOPEClOBUFE, .... 2.0.5. cceeseceeeeeeeere 8.360782 62 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other Investments.......... 26,416,269 94 
Loans secured by Bonds ana Stocks 


(market vaiue, $1,969,667)... eee ° 1,429,475 «0 
Kea’ state outside the Stave “of New 

York, includins purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Bui.dings in other 

GERIOB ..ccccc ccccecccccoccccccccccces 4,255,285 30 


Cash ip Banksand Trust Companies, : a 
interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 





RIL. ccdenneencetededelaserdecnsns saute 168,289 27 
$62,087,513 85 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
DOOK VAlUC, .......cccccccceccccccs soscceces 2,193,864 (3 
Interest and Reots due and accrued...... 614,611 62 
Premiums due and in process of co!lec- 
tion (less prewiums paid in advance 
BIO,OBB).cccccsrcererrcccccccocccossccccscsccs 896,344 (0 
Deferred Premiums............-+. 1,261, O54 Ou 
Total Assets, December 3ist. 
BOBG.. oc cessccrccccccovce: coccsoccess $6 4.553.387 5u 


I Lereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, 1find the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated, 

Joun A. McCaLu, JR.. Comptroller 


Totau LuBILities, including legal Re- 
serve on a!l existing policies (4 per cent. 


PE bacnbenetsescvecconcscecsecseseues $52,691,148 37 
Total undivided Surplus, over Four 
percent. Reserve.............. $13.862.239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 

con. puted) by Policies in general classis $5,145,539 13 
( Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Peliciesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,4 per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, 817,- 
495,329. 40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gro. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. Van CIsE, { Actuaries. 


New Assurance written in 


1885.. eccccsees 6 --896,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding ‘Aecur- 
BE iecdes. 10d: séathesettuccasaual $357.338,246 00 





Increase of Premium LIncome.$1,430,319 00 
Increase of Surplus................83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets..................88.391.461 96 


BOAKD OF DIRECTORS. 

FENRY B. HYDE, President. 
James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald. John D. Joner, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry G. Maraquand, Eugene Kelly, 
Wiliam A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
ficnry Day, George C. Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall, 
Joha Sloane, Samuel Borrowe, 
Heury M. Alexander, B, Williamson, 
Chauncey M. Depew, William Walker, 
Charles G. Landon. Ceorge W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, E. W. Lambert, 
Tho was 8. Young. B.F. Randolph. 
Robert Bliss, J. F. De Navarro, 
Daniel D. Lord, John J. MeConk, 
James M. Ha sted, W. Whit -wricht, 
Horace Porter, Alans n Ira-k, 
George De F.L Day, E. Boudinot Coit, 
Wm, Alexenie-, William M. Bliss, 


Parker Haudy, Cc. B. Alexander, 
oS Edward W. Scott. 
Oliver Ames, — 
Eustace (©, Fitz, Henry R. Wolcott, 
8. H. Phillips, Denver. 


A. Van Bergen, Paris. 


Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 


George H. Stuart, Manchester, Eng. 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav G. Pohl, 
Philadelphia. Hamburg. 








ECURITY_ FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, Ri 
S BERY, FIRE, O1 OR ACCIDENT. - 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRES PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 227-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL. ooee soon. (wares rNsiDE eee 
rent 

BURGI, vAlvPuOOP VAULTS a F Ay varying trom 

$15 to $75, according to size. alge for ‘or corpo- 

rations an also decivatlet per 


kers in up 
vault for $10, Kooms seen desks a x = vaults ro- 
rided for Site Rente: - . se 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED me THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of PLAr, desert 
bon Teer — and STOCKS, PL. EW. 
ELKY, DEED taken for SAFE KEEPING, EON 
SPECIAL. GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


(NCOME COLLECTED. AND REMITTED FOR A 
DERATE CHARGE. 

The Company ‘aa ie EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRa- 
TOKS and GUA ARDIANS and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every eacription, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individu 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
separete and apart from the assets of the Coma aD 

oy security, i Company has a pee ecial ‘rust 

capital of $1,v0u,v00, y responsible for their 
trust oblizations. 


WILLS BECEIETED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


PAY ge! A. CALDW ELL, President. 
OHN B. GEST, , Vice-President, and in charge of th? 


Tro. t Departm 
KOBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 

Steph &, Cals PIRECTORS : H. Merri 
ephen Jald well, liam 

Rowe W. Clark, John B. Gest. im 
~A coco Edward T. Steel, 

Xt. £. Tyler. Thomas Drake. 

Beurv Cc. ae - “a ae nomas McKean. 

Tn Ro 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrFicEs, { New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Curt ona Montague Sts. 
Buildings: | and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Keserve for re-insurance....... ¥2,.264,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 
Reserve. ample for alictaims... 553,171 26 
Capitat paid in in cash............ LUWUU.In UY 
Net Surplus ....... Ss deceeeencedenin 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1586...45,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1.2uU,0U0 
OIRSCTORS: 

H. A. LAMPORM, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUELA. SAWYER, 
GEOKGEK Pe 185, JNO. L., RIKER. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYCE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENKY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
AUKELIUS B. HULL JOHN H. REED 
THRODORE F. VAIL JOHN H KAKLE, 
THEODORE IL. RUSTED, CHARLES H. BUOTH, 
WM, M KICHARD3, Wa. H. HURLBOT 
JOHN CLAFLIA, EDWARD MARKLIN, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNAON, 
ALEX. E. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDEUL, 
JAMES FKASER, WM. A. SLAL 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURN URE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
GWAx. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommmertial Mala Iasaraass Ct, 


No. 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 





ASSETS. 


United States Securities........... 
Sy WR sedan tacentedbcsssoesese 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 


$189,565 00 
102,637 00 


and Cashin Banks....... ...... 342,553 71 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, Re- 
Insurance and other Claims... 77,496 98 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, (886....$712.252 69 
W. [RVING COMES, Prest. 


WAINWRIGHT? HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 





THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 


insur’ ace 


co.. 


Philadelphia. 
Cash capital. ©. SIXTH eneeebepees STATEMENT. 
MEEe» - cccccnecepennncongacenscenncccece 





1,070,610 92 
447,321 18 


si, 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, fare = 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BenJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 


AGBOES, .... ccceeseseee ooseee- 817,095,567 10 
CLiadilition..........0....008- een 16 37 


Total Surplus........... 2,395,450 73 73 


The attention of_the public called to Se New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
pany, of Ls ~~ —- ng Lay a for for precisely the 

same premi ore oes whole Lite Pol- 
iciee. These oaks in ‘the'h Pane al distri- 
bution of surplus, and are cabject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfei law 

Cash surrender and Dead up insurance values in. 
a hhiets ex} fanatsry fthe New Feature b 

‘am phiets exp: of the New may 
bad on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 














FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


’ 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ee EOE AA Pe en ee . 813,517,426 03 

Less deferred premiums ‘January Ist, 1885.. 

Interest and rents (including realiz: d gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)...............- 


3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885....... etesee 


60,507 76— 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 





NEW YORK. 


-++++- 857,835,998 45 


795,323 00-—$13,722,103 03 


3,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 
$73,957,171 19 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
nea ratnastaeb av are vrs s<adeossergrnhs's 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased DR ciwilscocanecedneas 3,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders $7,681,873 5 
SS a adanicstuceesees vccsbedbhscslescens 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, age ney expenses and physicians’ fees. . 2,024.090 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 488,446 62—$10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
a hésccecccenoneperecsuees aapees af PERS -- 83,640,220 56 
DE xtc itenddcnscstens hetedounnseenaetcesmiesubbed 6,855,532 63 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...............0+++ 

eee oy By oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 


*Loans on y= policies (the reserve hela by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000. 00). 
*Quarterly and ecmi-arnual premiums cn existing policics, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ..........sseeeeeeeeee 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (Tne Reserve on these policies, cluded in Laabili- 
ties, 18 estimated at (955,000). ...........c00e cee eeeeee aah: aie 
OR ee ee ee eS 
Accrued interest on investments, January Oe 


Market value of securities Over cost on Company’ I cicvewtuce ek pad await 


*A detailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


18,159,500 00 


451,500 00 
416,064 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 50 
58,142 73 


435,284 1s—$63,512,618 00 
3,301,703 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1,1886 - - - 
Appropriated as follows: 


$66,864,321 32 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886............. $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etC...........-...e cece cece eens 243,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 41.854 U6 
Avnuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).................2e0eee 10,595 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisie net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ soeeseeseee 56,200,875 00 


Reserved for contingent habilities to ‘lontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
‘ a cent, reserve on existing policies of that 





bbc haccbbentekesees” oeusien evhewee $2,633.796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... . cack eon 952,683 31 
I vv anoncececcccces., sadaecrsveoanenceseres - $3,586,480 01 


Returned to Tontine policyholders ae the year 


3,123,742 77 


29.934 03 





on matured Tuntines. ..........- acne ott 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886................... ta 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. peasevesecs : 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... peels 
Surpius by the New York State Standard at 4>¢ percent............ 


$59,789.818 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,220,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064, 473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlc- 


ment of next anpual premium. 


Death-claims Income trom Insurance in 
paid. interest. force. 

1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 

1882, 1,955,292 1882, %,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 

1883, 2,263,092 1858, 2,712,563 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 

1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°5, 229,384,586 

1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 106, 259,674,500 


Cash Assets. 
Jan, 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
Jan. 1, 1883, Shae sos 
Jan. t 1884, 55,542,902 
Jan. 1, 1385, 59, 288, 753 
Jan. L 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


(Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4 371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS { sav. 1, 1986—Company’s Standard, 7,084,473; State Standard, 18,225,053 


| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


HENRY TUCK, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


GEORGE H. PuTTS, 


ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


























February 18, 1886.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Assets Jopuery Ist, ms. $5,461,144 33 
in the year 


836,257 02 
51,770 24-86,349,171 59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death, Ma- 
tured d Endowment 
oe and Annui- 


Polici and Divi- 
fends t to Policy hold- 


Total paid to Policy- _ 
hokler 


ers... . $512,038 51 
Paid Commissions, Ad- 
yortiaing, Agencies, 


ting, Taxes, Med- 
ical Fees, Stationery, 
Rents, and all other 
GE scnsesconccece 


185,409 6i—-_-—« @97, 448 12 
$5,651,723 47 





8.208.367 61 
1,096,400 LO 
160,000 00 
1,238,050 00 
Temporary Loans, secured........ 616,200 00 
Cash on hand andin Bank........ 79,871 94 
Loans to bb -holders (the re- 
serve on whichisover 81,400,140) 669,146 25 
Uncollected and deferred Pre- 
miums, less cost of » ee 100,774 90 
Accrued Interest and Rents.. 666 
Agents’ balances...... ..-ccccccseee 5.245 78 


Total Jeahwiities, isciudine Op- CEASE SES CE 
ital 8 nd Reinsurance 


serve e » FI ppetess bol ome 
State of New York $4,230,543 15 
RETA Fes On $1,421,180 32 
Total amount of aus by Death $1,178.67 
ce organization.......... 
Total (amount of Int nterest received ye on 8 = 
since organization................ 
Total amount of Dividends paid to ? ’ 
Policyholders since organization 2,859,21909 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 


CHAS, A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


Twenty-First Annoal Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
General Lite Insurance Cb. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Receipts in the year 1885, $253,589 00 
Disbursements sd 197,237 381 
Assets... --1,551,414 25 
Liabilities................. 1,191,849 58 
Surplus to policyholders 


by Conn. Standard...... 359,564 72 
Surplus to policyholders 
by N. Y. Standard........ 448,416 72 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIRE INSUR- 





ASSETS ’ 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPL 


$403,619.77. 
JAS.8. PARSONS, 
President. 


Vice- ident. 
BR. E Baxcuma, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’'y 
A. WHEELWBRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


any cates after three pears issued are incontestable for 
se af! 

Beath A. aims pald st once a oe scon as satisfactory 
aiibeolute te security, combined with the et liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of na 


‘forms of Tontine Policies issued 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23p, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1886.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

TeMNNEG, WB. 2000 coccccessccsccocescccesecce 1,339,525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .....+.... 85,196, 143 76 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 8ist December, 1885................ 83,770,094 80 


Losses paid during the same 
period... eeee 

Returns of premiums and e: ex- 
PE ccs \conasseseve cotvese 776,712 42 


The company has the following assets, 
viz: 

United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 

Real estate and claims due the company, 


. 81,916,920 67 





89,024,685 00 
1,438,6C0 00 





GIURRNNENE GR. cc ccccccccdes: cecccceccesenceses 530,000 00 
Premium nutes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 56 
Cash in bank............... 228,897 88 

PO ere 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. d. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSH 
JAMES LOW. FRED’K H. OOSSI?T, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, 8 G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS, B. CODD INGTON, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEG N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLI 

WILLIAM E. sag HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY WILL{AM D. MORGAN, 
C. A. HAND ISAAC B 

JOHN D. JEWLELT, EDWDE JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WER AN 

CHAKLES P. BU URDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. COBLIES 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY. Ke New York. 


CRG ARIES: 
69th Semi-Annua istatement, Jan. Ist, sees 


ee 8 


ABBOES. .. 0.00. eeceeeecrseeeee ees 80.950 
yy eee 14 
Policy nties of the 











Renewable Term Insurance Challenges Criticism, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NO. 55 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE and LEAST EXPENSIVE sys- 
tem ever devised. 

AVOIDS the high cost of level premiums on the one hand and of 
Assessment Insurance, which is without science or security, on the 
other. 

ACTUAL cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS dur- 
ing the calendar year 1884, less than $10 per thousand, 

The payments by a Life Insurance Company tor death claims and 
expenses constitute the COST of insurance. Any excess going to 
surplus or reserve, That Company which shows the smallest per 
centage of outgo for these two items combined, gives insurance at 
the lowest rate, and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or 
the greatest economy in management, OR BOTH. 

Among ALL the lite insurance companies inthe United States, 
the PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ot NEW 
YORK, showed for the year 1884: 


1, Smallest outgo for Death Claimas............... iiieisiia aad $5.01 per $1,000 
2, $6 “6 for Expenses... ison ayehab 4.25 + 66 
3, $6 So for Deaths & EMDp...........ccceccecreee es seve 9.25 * 6s 
4, Largest Assets to Liddilities.............c ccc cccccceceeeseeeeeeee $287 to $100 
—.* increase in NeW Business..........ccccccccccseeeers 125 per cent. 

6, $6 Erecrrease te Seer Ples...... ....c.crccccsccsccssvcesscesceees 13.56 * 66 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


&@ Send for prospectus, or call in person. 





STATEMENT 


OF 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 


PIG sikh ccncispcndewedsecnwdse .canesecssee.swon aces $108,908,967.51 











Insurance and Annuity Account. 
































x No. Amount, No. | Amount. 
Policies and Annuities in Policies and Annuities in 
force, Jan, Ist, 1885 ....| 114,865 | $351,815,941 07 force, Jan .-| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... 14,334 46,507,139 16 Risks Termi inated........ 8,247 20,341,638 87 
| 129,199 | $398,323,080 23 129,199 | $306,823,080 23 
Dr. , Revenue Account, Cr. 





To Balance from last account......$97,000,913 08 || By paid to Policy Holders: 





















































tion under 
YORK SAFETY D a  t(‘<‘“‘éN 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pur- 
_mawr a St Rois , ‘* Interest and Rents .......... 5,446,052 35 af hased Insurances, $5,270,116 34 
WEST POLLOCK. Bec. "GLO. . HOWE, Aset.Sec NE satel de 
'- Deceased Lives...... 5,920,083 aa nee 0 
THE LLOYDS «Other Diuremenix: 402, 
4 mm) ns an 
Plate Glass Insurance Co “ Commutatons |e eo 
ir) Pi , A a eR 266,656 50 
T.. NEW YORK a Expenses.. ....... 901,064 14 14 careee 
68 WILLIAM ST. 1 : * Premium on Stocks and Bonds 
JAS. G. BEEMER, President. , J (re RPMS TYR HeERA te 882 
DAN, B. AALSTEAD, Vice-President. Lee * Balance to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
wM. T. + ares ~ = 
Cash Capital......... + $100.09 $17,224,867 36 red $117, 224,86 
INSURE PLATE GLASS WINDOWS AND, DOORS ~. — __Balance 8 Sheet. 7 et oa 
AGAINST ACCIDENTAL BREAKAG By j 
To Reserve for policies in force or | By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Thi Compang, Gove he lnewent, Fate Ghose, Hagens. terminated ......... ....- . $108,846,253 00 Real Fatate ............--. + $49,228,990 16 
Sve poticies in force coverine the Plate Glass in “Premiums received in advance . am zs “ United States and other Bonds.. 39,366,104 00 
over an hundred miles of Store Fonte f pls ce Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012, “ Loans on Collaterals....... .... Bb 
ve prom and satisfac y i Ee 5 . 
spode peed thousands ad fonses' uring the ten years * Cash in Banks and Trust - 
they, have been in and are now paying over atinterest: ............ 2,619,643 21 
month. "The rates are. low. settle- “ Interest accrued................. 1,217,329 8 
ment of losses prompt, and security unquestion- ani: ad Promiuens deferred and in tran- 
> _ ree eh 8 pe ee ,438,189 55 
se > Sundries. Wisapsedtnbsnereduenst 89,550 20 
al -_—— 
MANHATTAN LIFE, pa | oo 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 80 will be $30 18 
At the end of the Swenty’ = the Company 


aS holder iD COA +s - eoqpacne $570 00 
ured for’ 30 years atthe net ‘cost of, 933 
or $1.68 for 81 


tneurance per year. Or, if the poticy 
at the ena of th fem, ears, it be- 
1,006. amount 


a portions, te are fixed in a 


ass ere is no fi 
continuance of policy after 


Cash or Paid-up bein “Ge teed b: 
“the terms m ralee,) New York a ad 


and other ages and amounts, and also 
inthe 10 a 1” air ster plans, write to or apply at the 





1 have carefully emneninnd the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 

A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 
From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New York, January 2, 1886. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| GeorceC. Ricnarpson,! Georvt F. Baker, Geoxce Buss, 
ALExanpeR H. Rice, | Jos. THompson, Rurus W Pecxuam, 
F. Ratcurorp STARR, uDLey OLcoTT, Ws. P. Dixon, 
Freperick H. Cossitt,| Freperxic Cromwett, . Howart Herrick, 


Samue E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvet D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Coz, 


oun E Devecin, Lewis May, uLien T. Daviess, opert A. GRANNISS, 
eymour L Hustep, Ouiver Harriman, OBERT SEWELL, Nicnoias C. Mitier, 
Ricwarp A. McCurvy,| Henry W. Smitn, S, Van Renssecazr Crucer,| Henry H. Rocers, 


Cuarces R. HENDERSON, Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 





—_ C. Ho.pen, — H. SHerwoop, 
ERMANN C, von Post,| Ropert OLYPHANT, 
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Old and Boung. 


“FISHERS OF MEN.” 


BY MRS, F. E. W. HARFER. 








I HAD a dream, a varied dream, 
Before my ravished sight 

The city of my Lord arose, 
With all ita love and light. 


The music of a myriad harps 
Flowed out with sweet accord ; 

And saints were casting down their crowns 
In homage to our Lord. 


My heart leaped up with untold joy; 
Life’s toil and pain were o’er ; 

My weary feet at last had found 
The bright and restful shore. 


Just as I reached the gates of light, 
Ready to enter in, 

From Earth arose a fearful cry 
Of sorrow and of sin. 


I turned, and saw bebind me surge 
A wild and stormy sea ;: 

And drowning men were reachiug out 
Imploriag hands to me. 


And ev’ry lip was blanched with dread 
And moaning for relief ; 

The music of the golden harps 
Grew fainter for their grief. 


Let me return, I quickly eaid, 
Close to the pearly gate; 

My work is with these wretched ones, 
So wrecked and desolate. 


An angel smiled, and gently said: 
This is the gate of life. 

Wilt thou return to Earth’s sad scenes. 
Its weariness and strife? 


To comfort bearts that sigh and break, 
Todry the falling tear, 

Wilt thou forego the music sweet 
Entrancing now thy ear? 


I must return, I firmly said. 
The strugglers in that sea 

Shall not reach out beseeching hands 
In vain for help to me. 


Iturned to go; but as I turned 
The gloomy sea grew bright, 

And from my heart there seemed to flow 
Ten thousand cords of light. 


And siv-wrecked men, with eager hands, 
Did grasp each golden cord ; 

And with my heart I drew them on 
To see my gracious Lord. 


Again I stood beside the gate. 
My heart was glad and free; 
For with me stood a rescued throng 
The Lord had given me. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


_- BELL'S TROUBLE. 
“AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 








BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 





‘*Morner! I’m going to be married.” 

The speaker was a hardy, good-looking 
young fellow, with a face full of resolute 
strength and kindliness, but his brief words 
came out like a volley of sbot, and a wave 
of crimson crept up through the tan that 
told of out-door labor, even to the white 
line under his deep brown curls. He 
stood inthe kitchen doorway, facing his 
mother, a tall, thin, prim woman, with 
elusive gray eyes, a set, bland mouth, and 
something feline about her in expression 
and motion. You never heard Mrs. Ward 
come into a room; she appeared there like 
the cat; only a cat mews sometimes, by 
way of self-announcement; Mrs. Ward 
never did. She sat now bolt upright, in a 
stiff-backed chair, knitting on a gray stock- 
ing; and by the window sat her daughter, 
as much like her mother as thirty can be 
like fifty-six. Her name was Jane. There 
is sometimes an odd fitnessin names. [| 
have kaown a loyal, genial, gracious 
creature bear this bitter monosyllable as 
style and title; but it was always alleviated 
into some tender diminutive; nobody ever 
called this woman anythiag but Jane. She 
looked it, too; her spare, angular figure, 
clothed in a plain, scant gown of madder 
calico, a white handkerchief pinned 
straight about her throat, and a horn comb 
pretended to hold bac« her short, black, 
lusterless hair, curled in scant ringlets be- 
hind, and brushed straight back from her 
narrow forehead and sallow, sunken tem- 
ples. She was knitting, too. Her eyes 
sent out a pitiless, cold gleam at Charley’s 
words; but she said nothing. Her mother 
answered, in a grating voice: 

‘“*H’m. I expected as much. 
it’s”— 


I s’pose 





‘* Arabell’ Watson,” put in Charley, 
almost as if he did not want to hear that 
name in his mother’s voice. 

‘* Well,” went on Widow Ward. ‘I 
don’t know as its any use to say anything 
now; not but what I think you might ha’ 
done better.” 

**] don’t think I could,” said Charley, 
with a pride and joy in his voice that ought 
to have touched any mother, but did not 
move his. 

“I expect s». You’re jest like your 
father. Everytbirg he see was fair an’ 
favor so long as ’twas his’n.” 

This was unjust to the Jate Mr. Ward; 
but Charley did not stay to cuntrovert it; 
though he could not but remember his 
kindly, genial father’s custom of spending 
rainy days in the barn, busily doing 
nothiog, with bis boy to help, rather than 
eLcounter the northeast atmosphere of 
his family circle in the house. Nor had he 
forgotten a colloquy he overheard at that 
father’s funeral as he hung about the win- 
dow of the bedroom where the ‘‘ muurn- 
ers’? were penned up, and diverted him- 
self during the long prayer by attending 
to the conversation of two neighbors who 
had come tov late to find entrance. 

‘**Couldn’t get in; could ye? ” said Squire 
Larkin to Job White. ‘‘No; ’tis a real 
jam. Most everybody favored Sam Ward, 
ye know.” 

** Well, I shall miss; bim some myself; 
but | expect he’s better off,” groaned Squire 
Larkin. 

**Couldn’t well be wuss,” answered Job. 
‘**Member, don’t ye, what Scripter says 
*bout livin’ like a sparrer on the house-top 
ruther’a with a brawlio’ woman into a 
wide house? Not to say that Sabriny 
Ward brawls. I’d ruther she did; she 
jest mugs, an’ mugs, aud is svurer’n vine- 
gar. I kin stan’ consider’ble blowin’, and 
hold up my eend; but them still, creepy, 
settin-down-on-ye creturs be too much for 
me.” 

‘* Well, well,” put in the kindly Squire. 
‘*Mabbe he’d got the hang of her an’ 
dido’t mind it so much; beside your wife’s 
your wife, beshooshemay, [vernacular for 
‘**be she who she may”] and you've got 
to stan’ her; but I don’s sey, mind ye, 
but what some is wuss to stan’ than others; 
out then there you be, and how be you to 
help it?” 

For this was not in these latter days of 
easy divorce. The whole of Preston town- 
ship would have objected to, and been 
shocked at such flagrant misdemeanor as is 
almost a matter of course nowadays. 

Taere was in Caatley Ward's secret soul 
an uracknowledged element of delight in the 
tact that Beil Watson was as ualike his 
mother and sister as possible; yet, in de- 
fiance of this fact he went on in the incon- 
siderate manner of youth, to say: 

*[T hope you an’ Jane will make it real 
pleasant for her. Sae hasn’t got nO mother 
nor no sister, and I expect she’ll be real 
pleasant for you to have round.” 

‘**] always calculate to do my dooty by 
them that I live with,” responded Mrs. 
Ward, with adry acerbity that found an 
echo in Jane’s hard liitie laugh and sar- 
castic inquiry: 

‘*She don’t think we’re goin’ to eat her; 
does she ?” 

But Charley did not hear. He was al- 
ready on his way across lots, to tell his 
sweetheart what he had done. Pretty 
Bell Watson was waiting for him in her 
grandmother’s front parlor, given over 
now to these two happy youug people for 
their courting. Not even the stiff and 
sl:ppery hair sofa, the fearful portraits of 
three dead children on the wall, done in 
oil by a traveling artist, the dull pink 
paper hollyhocks under their dusty glass 
shade, the chairs against the livid blue 
wall, in funeral order, ur the copies of 
‘* Young’s Night Thoughts,” and ** Drelin- 
court on Death,” that lay beside the Bible 
on the round table that stood exactly in 
the middle of the room, daunted these 
cheerful souls on the Sunday nights in 
early spring that they sat there hand in 
hand, talkiug tender stuff, and building 
air-castles, such as all of us silly mortals, 
sooner or later, do build, in defiance of 
musty experience and foregone wisdom. 

**Ivll bea real comfort for mother and 
Jane to have you to visit with,” said Char- 
ley, looking with worshiping eyes at the 





slender, sweet-faced girl beside him, whose 
dark, pensive eyes, luxuriant brown hair, 
fluttering color, and tremulous redlips, told 
their own story of a delicate and sensitive 
organization, a heart full of love and capa- 
ble of sacrifice, but cruelly tender; a crea- 
ture who needed care, affection, protection 
from even the rough winds of heaven, and 
whose fate it was te live with two such 
womer as Sabrina and Jane Ward. But 
to Charley, it only occurred that she was to 
marry him; and this was all that Bell 
thought of. 

Hitherto she had lived with her grandpa- 
rents, her own father and mother having both 
been drowned by the up-settiog of a sail- 
boat on an excursion from one seaside vil- 
lage to another, when Bell was two years 
old. Now her grandfather was dead, and 
Grandma Watson was going to Massachu- 
setts to live with a marricd daughter; so 
Bell could leave her with a clear conscience 
as well as a happy heart. 

The wedding, which followed Charley’s 
announcement to his mother in abouta 
month, was avery quiet one. There, was 
no following tour, no especial festivity. 
Caarley would have liked to have a little 
wedding party—for he had plenty of 
friends in Preston—but his mother showed 
no favor to the idea. 

***T will only bea bill of expense to you,” 
she said, severely. ‘‘And now you’ve got 
another in the fam’ly, and there’s the south 
swamp to dreen this year, I thiak ’twould 
be presumptuous to spend your money in 
riotous livin’, as Scripter says.” 

Charley was happy enough to submit to 
his mother in the matter; and so Bell’s new 
life began as quietly as the new day dawns. 

Spring is the farmer’s busy season, and 
Charley rose up early and came in late; he 
was so tired at night that he fell asleep in his 
chair over that exciting sheet, the country 
paper, and the three women kept dutiful 
silence till the nine o’clock bell roused him 
to go to bed; and then they all went, too. 

The days were monotonous enough to a 
spectator, had there been one; but monot- 
ouy was the rule of life in a farming town 
like Preston, and Bell blamed herself for 
thiuking the small disturbances she began 
to encounter were disturbances; yet they 
did trouble her gentle spirit. 

**T wouldo’t cut them curds so fine,” 
Mrs. Ward began, the second day after the 
bride’s home-coming. ‘‘Ivill make your 
cheese crum’ly.” 

Be!l cut them larger at once. 

‘*There’s two ravelin’s you left on the 
floor,” said Jane, the next day. 

Bell stooped and picked up the threads 
she had dropped in mending a shirt tbe 
night before. 

**[ don’t think hop-yeast bread is good 
as salt-risin’, ever,” remarked Widow 
Ward, as Bell drew from the oven her first 
batch of sweet, light loaves. 

‘You had ought to put a towel over 
’em,” snapped Jane. 

**I will, if you like it,” answered Bell. 
**I didn’t, because Grandma always said it 
steamed the bread.” 

** Well, mother does it; and I guess she 
knows.” 

So Bell enveloped her bread in a cloth. 
Day after day this small, persistent nagging 
went on. If Bell mended, her way of put- 
ting on a patch was not the way; her 
cheese was too salt; she put cream in the 
mashed potatoes—an unheard of extrava- 
gance; she threw away the cod-fish skins, 
which were eatable by “ folks that wa’n’t 
fetched up shiftless”; she dragged her 
chair across the rag carpet in the most 
wasteful manner, the truth being that 
the poor girl was too tired and listless to 
lift it; she wore her one white dress too 
often to meeting; it wore out things so to 
be washed; it also wore them out to be 
ironed ; so she was nagged into leaving her 
under elothing rough dry; and the excla- 
mations of contempt and anger at her use 
of butter io pie-crust were emphatic enough 
to have condemned a real crime. 

Day by day these pin-pricks were admin- 
istered; so trivial, so mean, so illusive, 
that even to herself she could not complain 
of them, or resent them; yet so tormenting 
that her daily life grew to be a burden, and 
the only text in her well-worn Bible against 
which she dared to draw a’ pencil-mark, 
was the pathetic complaint of Rebekah to 
her husband. - 








“Tam weary of my life, because of the 
daughter of Heth.” 

Things went onin this way for a long 
and weary year. Out of Bell’s wifely de- 
votion and her unselfish nature she gathered 
strength to conceal her trouble entirely 
from her husband; to be always sweet and 
smiling to him; to turn aside the shafts of 
Jane’s outspoken scorn with silence, and 
not to hear, apparently, the sniffs and 
sneers of her mother-in-law, when her hus- 
band wes by. To him his mother’s manners 
and customs were of life-long usage. He 
was hardened to them, and neither felt nor 
resented them. It never occurred to him 
that they could or did hurt Bell. A man 
rarely cares for feminine words, unless he 
is womanish himself; and Charley so 
thoroughly loved and trusted his wife that 
he took it for granted his mother and sister 
accepted heras he did, though he knew 
well neither of them was capable of demon- 
strative affection, even for him. 


And here came in the habit of his race; 
the New Englander, like the sweet rich nut 
of his own forests, shuts up the strength of 
tenderness in his character, in a burr of 
rough manner, so prickly and so tough 
that only the blows of adversity or the 
sharp frosts of grief can open that shell and 
disclose its treasures. 

It was not possible for Charley Ward to 
expose his inner, sacred heart, daily, to his 
hungering and thirsting wife. A little love 
in tender words, a look of approbation, a 
caress, would have been so helpful to her; 
but he never had been taught or allowed to 
make any demonstration of feeling or affec- 
tion. Had he attempted it now, bis mother 
would have sneered, and Jane scoffed at 
him; but it did not even occur to him to 
give them such occasion. Like mapy an- 
other man he thought the fact that Bell 
was his wife was proof enough to her that 
he loved and prized her above all other 
women; while she, impatient and illogical 
as women will be, sadly recalled the tender 
words and caresses of their courting days, 
ard felt that, as she could not, do what she 
would, please his mother and sister, he 
must feel with them that he had married au 
inefficient, shiftless creature, and tound her 
only an expensive burden. The farmhouse 
in which they lived was several miles from 
any neighbor, and set back on a road of its 
own, so far away from tbe turnpike thay, 
even the mild diversion of passers-by was 
denied to its inmates; and when Charley 
went, once a week, to Preston Center after 
nis paper, and to take butter and eggs to 
the *‘ store,” in excuange for groceries, it 
was always Jane who crowded into the nar- 
row seat beside him, anxious to take the re- 
sults of her knitting, and bargain for the 
sale thereof; or Mrs. Ward, who must 
choose her own yara and buy her own and 
Jane’s calico or flannel, as the season de- 
manded. Not once in six months did Bell 
get a ride with her husband; and then her 
back ached so fearfully that it took all her 
strength not to complain. 

Sunday might have been a relaxation; 
butcircumstauces forbade. Breakfast must 
be earlier, in order to get the ‘chores ” 
done in time for meeting; and there was 
the same amount of milk to strain, set and 
skim as on week-days, pans to wash and 
set in toe sun, chickens to feed, duties 
that knew no interval on the day that 
should have been one of rest; and then, 
tired already, she must fill the dinner 
basket forfour, dress herself for Sunday, 
and take her place by her mother-in-law 
on the back seat, as being the post of 
honor. Then came the long day in that 
fusty old church, redolent of ‘ meetin’- 
seed,” odors of frying and boiling con- 
served in the clothes of the good people, 
whose bedrooms opened out of their 
kitebens, sniff; of peppermiut, camphor, 
chewed cloves, and now and thena watt 
of some horrible peddled perfume, worse 
than all besides. Here, inthe airless chill, 
on a hard seat, with a straight back, Bell, 
like all the other Preston people, sat 
through two services under the eye and 
voice of old Father Redfield, who quavered 
out unmitigated Calvinism and cast-iron 
doctrines that grew out of his own granitic 
nature, thumping the pulpit cushion feebly, 
and raising his cracked tones, shrill with de- 
nunciation, till the bare church walls seemed 
to re-echo his awful, fateful words. For 
Father Redfield did not preach the Gospel; 
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he didnot know it. When in his last years 
the far-away college, where he was edu- 
cated, made him a D.D., more because he 
was its oldest graduate living than because 
he was learned or mighty in speech, one 
of his parishioners said to another: ‘*Say, 
*d ye see —— College has been an’ gone and 
made Priest Redfield a D.D.?” 

‘*Yes; I seen it; but what in thunder 
hev they did that for?” 

‘Well, 1 expect it stan’s for Duty an 
Damnation; them’s what he’s always and 
forever a hammerin’ the cushion about.” 

‘I s’posed it stood for sume kind o’ 
dama,” was the thoughtful answer. 

But it was indeed duty and damnation 
that entered Bell’s soul through ‘‘ the long, 
long, weary day,’’ of this Jewish Subbath 
of ber time and race. Not the pitiful, tender 
rising and reigning Saviour, come to save 
and biess, ruled that solemn day, but the 
avenging Gud of Israeci—the King of Glory 
indeed—but of a giory blinding and unap- 
proachable, strict ..o mark iniquity, and 
eager to condemn. She went home in the 
orthodox silence, and pondered these 
things in her heart, seeing more and more 
sadly that her shortcomings were sins, and 
that Heaven itself, being an eternal Sab- 
bath, was not, atter all, particularly desir- 
able. 

When winter, for the second time since 
her marriage shut down upon the earth, 
and her eateebled vitality fclt that deadly 
cuill that paralyzes energy and daunts the 
soul through its incapable and saivering 
garmeat, the body, there seemed to bea 
certain impossibility about her life. 


Day after day, Mrs. Ward or Jane, whose 
bend-leather consti tutions felt no extremes 
of weatuer, would shut the draught in the 
old kitchen stove just as Bell bad heaped 
on woud enough to warm her cold hands 
and feet, or even take out the half-burvt 
sticks apd set them out in the snow, re- 
markipg : 

** Tue’ isnt no use in wastin’ wood when 
there ain’t no cookin’ goin’ on.” 

“But [m so cold!” Bell would some- 
times murmur. 

* You’a ought to stir round more. If 
you’u take to spinnin’ ’twould warm you a 
plenty. Wooa’s goin’ to be skerce one of 
tuese days; aud savin’s havin’.” 

Bell thought of the great hills about 
Preston, wooded to their summits, as yet 
unknown to the fiend of railway iron man- 
ufac.ure who strips our wild rocks of their 
suelter, fouls the face of Nature with reek- 
ing coal-pits on the hillsides, and sends 
through our valleys the breath of carbonic 
acid gas,in lieu of the fragrance from fir and 
pine dripping with fresh dews, or warmed 
by persuasive sunshine. 

It seemed to her that there must be 
enough fuel in those countless acres to 
spare fur her wants now. What was the 
future to her? - lf there had come a new 
life to the solitary farmnouse in these 
days, it might have made a vast difference; 
for sometimes the hardest woman will 
soften at the touch of baby fingers. But 
no such future offered itself as comfort to 
poor Bell; and, as the days of her life 
went ou, she even rejoiced that there was 
no such outiook; fur, as the wear of her 
spirit reac:ed on her sensitive orgauization, 
she felt tnat her stay in this world would 
not be long. Sne must make ready to en- 
coumer the diead change to another; and 
how much it would add to the terrors of 
death if she left behind her, in the hands 
of those unpitying women, a motherless 
baby! 

Possessed with this idea of her future, she 
set herself steadily to do her duty daily, to 
endure the slings thut were her incessant 
portion with patience, to read her Bible, to 
pray as best she knew how, not in the af- 
fectionate pleading of a child with its Fath- 
er, but in the praise, the deprecation, and 
the fear of avn Almighty Creator, whom 
soon she must face, with all ner faults and 
errors. 

But to read the Bible in her morbid state 
of miud and body was like a criminal read- 
ing the warrant for his execution. And how 
could she pray to any good purpose when 
she rememvered that, in her secret soul, she 
too often had arraigned the justice and re- 
belled against the providence of the God 
whom now she approached with petition? 

Perhaps if Caarley had been at home she 
might, in hisenforced companionship, his 





more frequent presence in the house, have 
taken on some strength or cheer. At least 
he would have seen the change in ber and 
done something for her relief; but he had 
been offered a great lumbering job in 
Maine, and, with characteristic thrift, had 
accepted it, leaving with his family an old 
man to feed the cattle, chop wood, clear 
patbs, and drive the horse, or do anything 
that was not ‘‘ women’s work.” Once ina 
great while he wrote a short letter home; 
but nothing in those curt, business like epis- 
tles fed the hunger of, heart that was Bell’s 
bitter portion. He did not think of express- 
ing to her his own home-sickness, his long- 
ing to see her sweet face, to hear her 
tender voice. She never knew how he saw 
her light figure flitting about him in his 
dreams, or how his manly heart ached for 
her as he felled the great trees that thun- 
dered from their pride down into the snow- 
drifts, and made their comrade trunks 
quiver to the core. 

If Charley Lad desired to tell her all this, 
he could not have done it. He had too little 
command of words. He was sure Bell loved 
him, and sure she knew he loved her. Why 
should he speak of it? But she, with: the 
faithlessness and the impatience of her sex, 
pined for words and looks, and famished 
without them. She felt herself not only 
helpless but deserted, and as hope failed 
her, her physical strength failed too. She 
became more and more lax about her work, 
and was consequently more and more 
nipped and nagged by Mrs. Ward and 
Jane; and when spring brought her hus- 
band back again, not even his warm 
embrace and joyous countenance awoke a 
spark of life io her languid eye and hollow 
cheek. She smiled, and said, coldly: 
‘I’m glad you’ve come back,” because 
she thought it was her duty, and in his joy 
he only thought her sby; but all supper- 
time he kept casting furtive looks at her; 
and when she had gone to the shed to feed 
a setting hen, he said to his mother: 

‘Seems to me Bell looks real peak éd.” 

‘* Weil, she is kind of spring-poor. ~ I’m 
goin’ to fix her up some surrup soon as I 
can get to the woods for some sa’s’parilly 
and pipsissiway; it’s good for the blood 
come springtime, and she’ll fetch ’round.” 

Charley had abundant faith in bis moth- 
er’s medical powers ; and in the hard work of 
plowing, narrowing and panting he forgot 
to think of Bell’s pallor and lassitude; but 
day by day she grew more turpid without, 
more wretched within. Convinced by con- 
tioual fauit-finding that there was no good 
thing in her, she brooded over her position 
toward her mother and sister-in-law so 
long that she transferred their attitude 
toward her to that Father alone who was 
of purer eyes than theirs, and would, she 
thought, be much less lenient accordingly. 
To be despised by man does not always 
drive the sinner to God. In Bell’s distorted 
reasoning, He must contemn her because 
Mrs. Ward and Jane did; and Charley! 
Ob! that dream of joy in wwose delusive 
glory she had loved and married him had 
come to its wretched waking! He did not 
care any more for a useless girl Jike her. 
Even her prettiness had gone. She could 
never please him again; and, with piteous 
tenderness, she refused to blame him even 
in her silent thoughts. She would die soon, 
and he would never regret her! So, as 
the sad spring days of New England came 
slowly on, with wailing soutn winds, soft 
gray days of shower and cloud, when re- 
luctant life crept back to the dim forests 
and the melancholy hrown hillsides, and 
the stern streugth of winter yielded to the 
listless languor of meltiag frost and slow, 
trickling waters, Beil fell into a deep and 
profound despair of this life and of that 
which is to come. The tension of the brac- 
ing cold relaxed, her power to work, slight 
as it had been, utterly left her. One day 
she did not come down to get breakfast, 
and Jane called Charley in irom tie barn, 
where he was milking, with a certain 
terror in her cold voice that startled him. 
He hurried in. 

** What is it?” he asked, in a voice that 
said more thon his words. 

**I dono, I’m sure. I expect Bell has 
got highstericks, I ha’n’t been up-stairs. 
I’m too lame; but Jane said she hadao’t 
come down, and she’d call her, for.’twas 
time she come and got breakfast, and ”"— 

He waited to hear no more, but pushed 





past his mother’s chair and went up to his 
own chamber. Bell sat on the side of the 
bed, dressed, pallid, silent. He spoke to 
her, but she did not answer him. He lifted 
her hand; it lay cold and lifeless in his, and 
dropped like a stone when he released it. 
Her eyes were opened, but seemed to see 
nothing there. Their light was quenched, 
rayless, and dull. The soul that once beamed 
and danced within them seemed forever 
fled. She would not speak when he spoke 
to her, though he tried his tenderest tones 
and words. She would not taste the hot 
coffee he made Jane fetch to her, but turned 
her head aside in silence. She submitted 
to lie back aguinst the pillows, she let him 
rub her icy feet and her cold hands; but 
not a word parted her lips, not a look of 
recognition rewarded him. At last the tor- 
tured mind and the feeble body had given 
way; a deep stupor had fallen upon them, 
into which no love could penetrate, no an- 
guish make its sharp way. Life was still 
left in its physical strongholds; but it was 
the life of the dormant animal, the speech- 
less idiot, not the living soul! of human- 
ity. After a while he toox her ino his 
arms, and carried her out of the south door 
into the sunshine, putting her gently into 
a cushioned rocker he had called Jane to 
fetch. The ‘‘three warm days in May” 
that are its only claim to the title of a 
spring month in northern New England 
had set in, and the air was ineffably sweet 
and soothiog. The odor of dead leaves and 
springing buds exhaled from the forests; 
on the rough brown hillside tints of ver- 
dure began to displace the somber bue of 
dried grass and herbage; the woods were 
budded, and showed a clinging mist 
colored with faint hues of azure, rose, and 
green, like a pallid opal, and the sad pas- 
sion of the sovg-sparrow’s love-lay thrilled 
the silent atmosphere. But none of these 
things moved Bell. To her the earth was 
dead and dumb; the silence was an awful 
waiting for judgment and condemnation. 
If the trumpet of the Dies Ire had thun- 
dered in dread resonance across that 
gloomy landscape that lay before her, it 
would have been no astonishing thing to 
her. She had fallen into that blank despair 
that results from utter exhaustion of mind 
and body, from a starved heart and an 
overworn brain; and they calied her bys- 
terical. 

‘*T’d shake her good ef I was Charley,” 
said Jane to her mother, as she watched 
him from the window, scorn fur his weak 
affection sharpening every line of her evil 
und Keen-lined countenance. 

“*Twouldn’t do no good” answered her 
mother, with the calmness of contempt and 
superior wisdom. ‘She'd only get mad 
and screech like a painter, if he did. Isa 
pretty good plan to Jet ’em alone an’ starve 
’em out of it. Fulks won’t go hungry no 
great while, if they be bystericky.” 


But Bell did. Silent and sad all day and 
all night, she never even looked at the food 
the women brought to her. She would 
drivuk acup of warm milk, now and then, 
if Charley put it to her lips. But, though her 
body wasted, her strength did not seem to 
fail. Sue couid walk the whole night up and 
down her room, the fever that preyed on 
her soul giving factitious strength to that 
soul’s habitation. 

At last Charley refused to listen to his 
mother and Jane any more. 

** ’m going for Doctor Graves, anyhow,” 
he said. ‘* She’s gettin’ thinner every day; 
and can’t stand it, if you can.” 

So the cheery, kindly, village doctor came 
over to the Ward farm. 

Bell surunk from him, and trembled at 
first; but, though she refused to look at him, 
his pleasant voice and manner prevailed 
with her so far that she allowed him soon 
to feel her pulse, and put his hand upon 
her burning head. Then he drew Charley 
away and quite out of the house. 

** You’ve got to take her away,” said the 
doctor, looking at him steadily. ‘‘ Yes 
sir. You’ve got to take her away jest as 
soon as you can.” 

**Why, Doctor, what for? 
matter?” 

The doctor's grave face grew pitiful. He 
had known Charley Ward from a boy. 

‘* Well, Charley, I hate to tell ye; but I 
must. Bell is crazy.” 

Charley looked at him like a man stunned 
by a blow. Tne doctor repeated: ‘‘ Bell is 
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crazy. You must take her away to a 
place where they take ’em.” 

‘*O—h!” gasped Charley. I—I can’t.” 

“You must, There’s no two ways about 
it,” went on the doctor. ‘* You can’t take 
care of her here; and honestly, Charley, it 
isn’t safe. There’s no telling what she may 
do, if she isn’t taken proper care of.” 

A blind terror filled the poor young 
fellow’s heart. What did the doctor mean? 
His Bell crazy? How came she so?” 

**Try to take it cool. Lt’s the wili of 
God,” put in the doctor, who was a good 
man, but did not always know what to say. 
Charley ripped out the first oath of hia life; 
expletives he was ready with, but never 
before profanity. The Doctor turned away, 
shocked. 

‘**Q Doctor!” cried the young man. 
‘* What shall Ido? Where shall I go?” 

** Hush!” said Dr. Graves. ‘She might 
hear you!” And he struck the right chord. 
Charley rallied and composed himself. 
Nothing could make him hurt Bell. If he 
had seen her wounded to the very death, 
his eyes had not known what they looked 
upon. There was a icng conference held 
beside that rail fence, and the result was 
that, a few days after, Charley and Bell 
drove up to the door of the Retreat for the 
Insane in Dartford, and asked to see Dr. 
Barton. They were shown into a smail par- 
lor, and presently there came in a kindly, 
shrewd-faced gentleman, behind whose 
gold spectacles shone a pair of penetrating 
eyes, and whose soothing voice and con- 
siderate speech did not seem to alarm Bell 
atall. Presently a nurse came in and took 
Bell away to a pleasant chamber, and Dr. 
Barton questioned Charley in a far more 
particular way than Dr. Graves had. 


‘* Will she ever get well, Doctor?” said 
Charley, with a thrill in his voice that told 
its own story. 

**[ hopeso. I confidently hope so, my 
dear sir!” answered the Doctor. ‘* But it 
will be some time first.” 

‘* You'll let me come and see her?” 

** Why yes; but I wouldn’t; I wouldn’t. 
She wants to be kept free trom old associa- 
tions, and be quiet for a while. I'll write 
about her; and just as soon as she asks for 
you I'll send word.” 

Charley turned away dumb; but hot 
tears stood in bis eyes as he wrung the 
doctor’s hand, and went back to his joyless 
jife of hard work; for Bell must be taken 
care of; and he would not spend the few 
hundred dollars that had been her small 
portion as long as he could tvil and save 
for her himself. 

Bell did not seem to notice her change 
of place at first; but gradually a look of rest 
relaxed the stern tension of her features. 
lt was a relief not to see Mrs. Ward and 
Jane about her, though she was not con- 
scious of it. Sve had quiet, rest, kindness, 
plenty of sunshine, and a daily drive 
among green fields and orchards or through 
the gay streets of the city in whose sub- 
urbs stood the Retreat, that was, indeed, 
the very fullness of its name to her. As the 
months went on she seemed gradually to 
perceive things about her, took fcod more 
willingly and with better relish, resumed 
some care of her own person, and lost 
some of the passivity that had been so 
helpless and apparently hopeless before ; but 
still the Doctor did not send for Charley. 

Mrs. Ward and Jane, in the meantime, 
found it nard to return to their daily work. 
Though they had found such continuous 
fault with Bell, they had put all the drudg- 
ery of the house on to her shoulders, and 
in consequence found far more time for 
their spinning and knitting, and put many 
adollar in the Preston Savings Bank, as 
the pleasant result of so much leisure; 
naturally, inasmuch as it was such women 
whom Bell had the misfortune to be con- 
nected with, they grew more and more in- 
dignant with her for becoming insane and 
forcing them to work for their board; while 
Charley, who never knew that they had 
not always done their share in the house- 
hold, offeredthem neither aid nor conso- 
lation, but grew silent, restless and irri- 
table, day by day, and wheu winter came 
went off to his lumber job and left them to 
themselves. It was well now for poor Bell 
that there were no near neighbors for these 
two to gossip with. She was kept from the 
strife of other than those tongues that 
assailed her daily where her memory 
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should have been most sacred—in her own 
home. 

But they never dared to say a word 
against her to Charley. The first deroga- 
tory expression from his mother’s lips 
about his wife, a sneer at her feebleness of 
mind and body, had been so promptly and 
sternly silenced that neither she nor Jane 
ever dared venture on another, and of 
eourse hated Bell the more. 

May came again, and with it Charley. 
It was little over a year, when he came 
back one day from Preston with a new 
light in his eyes, and a rare smile on his 
lips. The doctor had written to him that 
he could see Bell. 

For, indeed, though Dr. Barton did not 
tell him so, Bell was her sweet self again. 
Color and roundness had come back to her 
cheek, her eyes were bright, and though 
the heavy mass of her dark hair had been 
removed to ease the aching head that bore 
it, it had grown again in soft, shadowy 
rings, clustering about her forehead, show- 
ing the graceful outline of her head, and 
adding a new charm to her delicate 
beauty. 

One day, when Dr. Barton was sure she 
was quite strong enough to bear his ques- 
tions, he sent for her into his parlor, and 
said: **Now, my dear, I want you to tell 
me how you fell into the condition that 
brought you here?” 

Bell’s lip quivered and her face colored. 
She did not know how to answer him. 

**T don’t ask from idle curiosity,” went on 
the good doctor; ‘‘ but if I do not know 
the cause of your trouble, how can | take 
measures to prevent its coming back?” 

So Bell told him, quietly, and with evi- 
dent reticence, all about her married life in 
the lonely farmhouse. She spared herself 
not at all, and she blamed her husband’s 
relatives as little as she could; but even 
the doctor, accustomed to piteous stories, 
felt his eyes fill as she concluded: 

**T know I didn’t do just as they wanted 
me to; but I tried to. I wasn’t fetehed up 
that way. Grandmother set by me dread- 
fully, and made much of me, and I got 
usd to bein’ loved and pleasing folks; so 
it came hard to me, and I hadn’t the grit to 
bear up under it; s> I gave out, and didn’t 
care about a thing, except I wanted to die. 
But I was afraid of God. Seemed to me as 
if he was angry with me.” 

**But your husband ?” put in the doctor, 
anxious to probe the wound thoroughly. 


‘Oh! Charley was away, mustly; and he 
isn’t one to say much, anyhow. I got to 
feel as if he thought I was shiftless and 
useless, though he didn’t say so; and O 
Doctor, I was so lonesome! I used to wish 
for my mother so. Perhaps if she’d lived 

should have been different. A mother- 
ess girl is hard beset.” 

The doctor turned away. He cleared his 
throat violently. Bell thought he had a 
cold. Indeed hehad. The chill of this 
loveless, pitiless world had clutched his 
heart with its deadly rigor, and his voice 
was husky as he said: 

‘* Well, well, my dear; it’s all over now. 
You won’t have any more trouble, I’m 
sure.” 

** But, doctor! I know it aint right; but 
I do dread to go back to them. Do you 
expect they’ll have more patience with me?” 

The doctor felt at that moment ‘an evil 
desire to knock the heads of those two re- 
spectable females against the nearest wall, 
and thereby curtail their powers of tor- 
ment; but he didn’t mention it. He only 
cursed in his heart their utter selfishness. 

** Oh! come, now,” he answered, smil- 
ing. ‘* You mustn’t cross bridges before 
you come tothem. Charley’ll look out for 
you better after this.” 

Bell colored hotly. 

‘*He meant to,” she said, half angered. 

‘Of course! Of course! But he was 
young. Young men don’t know, with the 
best intentions, how to take care of women. 
*Pon my word, if I bad my way, every girl 
should marry a widower. They’re broken 
in. Hey! Laughing at me, are you, Mad- 
am? It was rather an Irish idea; but, so- 
berly, I do pity two young people just mar- 
ried, They are like two young steers just 
yoked. One or the other’s apt to get mor- 
tally hurt in the breaking to harness. Now 
run up to Nurse Green, and get your trunk 
packed. I expect Charley to-morrow.” 

When he came the doctor took measures 





to see him first; but he did not need to 
open the subject; for the young fellow 
grasped his hand like a vise, and began at 
once: 

‘Doctor, for God’s sake, tell me how my 
poor girl came to fall into this way; forI 
want to do my level best to keep her from 
doin’ of it again.” 

The doctor made him sit down, and 
went exhaustively into the matter, adding 
his own opinions to Bell’s meager state- 
ments. Charley cried like a child. 

‘* Doctor,” he said, as soon as hecould 
speak. ‘‘I love Bell like my life. I’d have 
beenfwillin’ to be shot through the head if 
*twould have done her any good. I never 
knew what Mother and Jane were at, no 
more than the dead. I don’t mind their 
talk, or if I do, [can clear out; but I never 
supposed they would jaw Bell. They were 
mum enough when I came in.” 

‘*My good fellow, it wasn’t all the 
women’s fault. Did you ever think to tell 
Bell that you loved her, or praise her neat 
house, or her good butter, or her own 
pretty looks?” 

‘*Thunder! No!” And Charley’s eyes 
stared at the doctor as if he were some mon- 
ster. ‘* Why, she knew I loved her, orI 
wouldn't have asked her to marry me; and 
as for praisin’ her, mother fetched me up 
to think ‘praise’ to the face is open dis- 
grace.” 

‘* And so it is from a stranger. But, my 
friend, women are quite different from 
men; they can’t believe in deeds without 
words; they want to be encouraged and 
helped; they want to hear that their hus- 
band’s love and admire them. Ifyou knew 
how many women had been brought to 
me with their minds astray and despairing 
because their strength had been over- 
tasked and their hearts starved and disap- 
pointed, you would see why I say this to 
you. Now your wife is we'l; but if you 
take her back to the old surroundings and 
conditions she will be more than likely to 
fall again into melancholia.” 

The doctor paused, and looked sharply 
at Charley. 

‘“*By George!” said the young fellow 
springing up, with a resolute light in his 
eyes. ‘“‘She shan’t go back there, Doctor! I'll 
take her to stay with her aunt upin Massa- 
chusetts now; and I’ll fix things altogether 
different before she comes back.” 


“Right! Right! Only keep her to your- 
self, my buy; and give her hind words 
enough, and you'll never fetch her back 
here, as I hope to God you never will.” 

Are there words in language to paint the 
meeting of these two so long severed by a 
living death? Can I utter the voiceless 
rapture, the speechless remorse, the tender 
light in tearful eyes, the close grasp of 
arms that had well nigh lost their treasure? 
I will not try. Charley took Bell away to 
her aunt’s, where the dear old grandmother 
rejoiced over her darling, and petted her 
to her heart’s content, and where Bell made 
herself useful while she learned with quick 
intelligence and a happy heart all the good 
old-fashioned arts and manipulations of 
house-keeping; and when Charley came to 
see her, and declared her butter was better 
than his mother’s and her pies perfection, 
Bell bloomed and dimpled into deeper 
beauty than ever, and Charley gave in his 
adhesion to the doctor’s theory. It was 
late in the autumn when Charley took Bell 
home again ; not to the old farmhouse, where 
Mrs. Ward and Jane, who had ‘‘a home” there 
in virtue of the father’s will, reigned in 
solitary disagreeableness; but Charley had 
built a little, four-roomed house on the end 
of the farm nearest the village—an outlying 
strip of land scarce half a mile from the 
church, hitherto leased as cow-pasture— 
and taken to it all Bell’s furniture, sup- 
plemented by new things as far as needed. 
Mrs. Ward and Jane were to take care of 
the milk and butter, and Bell of the chick- 
ens; and Charley could go to the old farm 
every day on his stout horse and come 
back to his meals; an arrangement that 
caused many bitter words and sour looks, 
until Charley burst out one day, just before 

he went after Bell: 

**Now, look here, Mother! You and 
Jane might as well shut up. You've nag. 
ged my wife into an insane asylum with 

your clack and worry; and the Doctor told 
me never, at no price, to let her live with 


This was enough. It is easy to be 
wicked; but, oh! how bad to be found 
vut. The two were silent thereafter, liv- 
ing in wholesome terror lest ‘‘ folks” 
should find out why Charley Ward had 
gone to live in his new house. 

But they never did. Charley kept faith; 
and Bell, in her sweet content, felt no 
grievance against herenemies. They were 
Charley’s mother and sister. She forgave 
them for his sake; and alas for poor human 
nature! it is so much easier to be forgiv- 
ing at a distance. 

it was a soft, misty day in late October 
when Charley drove Bell homeward 
through the hills and vales of beautiful 
Berksbire County. Tall alders, crowded with 
scarlet berries, flamed by the roadside; lit- 
tle oak saplings shone with gorgeous red 
leaves, the last glow of autumn; hoary 
wreaths of clematis crept among the leafless 
bushes like a trail of smoke; and the witch- 
hazel boughs were everywhere crowded 
with crinkled gold blossoms. 

“Look!” said Bell, pointing to them. 
‘*That’s just how I feel, Charley; real 
glad; as if [could blossom out too, if ’tis 
the fall of the year!” 

Charley put one arm round her and an- 
swered without words; and the steady old 
horse had it all his own way for a time. 


Beli’s trouble was over. 
WinstTEp, Conn, 





TO THE MOON AND BACK. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





A PRINCEss, who lived in a valley fair, 

Set out for a walk in the evening air ; 

Fora slice of green cheese to the moon she 
went, 

And eighty-one pennies for star cakes spent. 


For lantern she carried a live fire-fly, 

And she held it high in the deep blue sky ; 
So high, that it looked like a star astray, 
And made an astronomer work all day. 


Then, just as tired as tired could be, 

She came back again and made her tea ; 

And left the astronomer searching around 
For the beautiful star that rever was found. 
CORNWALL-ON-THE- HUDSON. 


MOTHER WYCLIFFE’S SHILLING 


BY RUSSELL ROBB. 











A Lone time ago, when the black art 
was declining, and marvelous perform- 
ances were becoming rare, there lived an 
old witch called Mother Wycliffe. Now, 
whether she continued to practice her 
secret arts and perform wonders through 
their agency, I am not prepared to say; but, 
if she did, the townspeople of the place 
where she lived did not suffer any disagree- 
able effects, and so did not feel for her that 
terrible awe and dread which witches had 
once inspired. In truth, she was not looked 
upon as a witch at all. Her neighbors 
might sometimes have thought of such a 
thing; for there had been times when her 
bright black eyes had sparkled and 
snapped in an uncommon way; but at these 
times the look would calm slowly down 
until you would insist that her eyes were 
only merrily laughing, and that she was 
naught but a gentle, kind-hearted old 
woman. She made every one feel in this 
way; so perhaps this is the reason why she 
was not called a witch by the villagers, and 
feared and avoided by their children. 

For they were far from being afraid of 
her when they came to know her. Sur- 
rounded by a group of gay children, she 
often sat, with her great black cat, Tom, at 
her side, in front of the door-step of her 
little cottage. Here, after school, she would 
tell them storics, many times until the long 
afternoon shadow of the cottage crept 
slowly across the garden of flowers, all the 
way to the little gate, and then, rising with 
the aid of her stick, she would bid the 
children run home to their suppers, while 
she would go in to get her tea and to get 
Tom his milk. 

Some of the children, when they went 
for the first time to hear her, would keep 
on the outer edge of the circle, and would 
look at her with great, round, curious eyes, 
perhaps half frightened; but they would 
soon get over this, and all would move up 
very close, often willing to crowd a little, 
if by so doing they could hear the better. 

One of thechildren, who, in days gone by, 
had listened to the stories of the old witch, 
was Jack Marlowe. Jack was not very old 








you ag’in. Now you know it,” 


his father about the farm, he no longer 
went to the village school, and so no longer 
sat with the other children about the old 
story-teller. But while she was growing 
weaker and he stronger, he sometimes 
helped her in the garden, sometimes 
gathered wood for her fire, and once he 
patched the roof of her little dwelling, 
when, in a heavy rain, the water found its 
way through and made little pools on the 
floor beneath. Once, too, he had found the 
gate hanging by one hinge, and his ready 
hand soon made it right, by replacing the 
broken part with another of better leather. 
All these kindnesses brought Jack close to 
the heart of the old woman. 

The winter just passed had been a hard 
one, and in the warm days just beginning 
Mother Wycliffe hobbled painfully about 
her one room and around her garden. She 
felt herself failing; and one night, at ber 
bidding, Jack came to the little place. He 
found the poorold woman on her bed, with 
Tom purring at her side. 

‘*Well, Jack, 1 am glad to see thee,” said 
she, in response toa pleasant greeting from 
the boy. ‘‘ Pull up the little stool and sit 
here by the bed, where I can see thee while 
I talk.” ‘* What would I have done with- 
out thee?” she continued as Jack seated 
himself on the little three-legged stool, and 
took a thin, withered hand in his own 
hard brown ones, ‘‘I would have had a 
cold winter if thou hadst not chopped the 
great pile of wood for me and the garden 
would be in sad condition if my hands were 
the only ones to pull the weeds. 

‘*But, Mother, I was glad to do it all. I 
didn’t mind the work. I’m used to that.” 


‘Indeed thou art, Jack; and I hope you 
will some day have a fine farm of thine 
own. I shall start thee. 1’ll not last much 
longer; and my little place of two acres 
shall go to thee when I die.” 

‘*O, Mother, that is too much for me,” 
said Jack. ‘* But you must not talk about 
dying. We shall work together many 
times yet; forthe warm days are just com- 
ing.” 

‘‘No Jack, it cannot be’’; and the old 
woman lay silent for a minute. ‘ But I 
have something else for thee,” she added, 
brightening somewhat. 

She took from a shelf above the bed a 
little box, and lifted the lid. Within was a 
bright shilling. This was the last product 
of the old witch’s art, and as she look:d 
upon it, her eyes shone like two stars in 
the dim light of the room, and her hand 
trembled as if with emotion. Jack had 
never before seen her look in this way, 
and he started, and his heart beat quickly; 
but Mother Wycliffe replaced the cover, 
and handed the box to Jack. She was her 
old self again, and nothing but kindness 
end love beamed from her black eyes. 

‘This is not much, my boy; but it may 
give thee amusement, and perhaps thou 
mayst learn something if thou wilt watch 
carefully. Keep thine eyes open when it 
changes Owners. And now thou must be 
going. It is time thou wert in bed. Good- 
night, my boy.” 

**Good-night, Mother,” and Jack bent 
over and tenderly kissed the high, white 
forehead. 

Three days afterward, Mother Wycliffe 
died. The townspeople had enough re- 
spect for her to see that she had a decent 
burial; but the children of the village had 
come to feel for her something very like 
love. The little band that followed her 
body to the grave, if not large, was at least 
truly sorrowful, and we fear that at supper 
that night, there looked into the bowls of 
bread and milk many little red and swollen 
eyes. 

Tom did not suffer for want of a home; 
but he was not like other cats. His milk 
remained untouched, and he would go 
to the little cottage and wander about it 
and the garden, mewing in the most mourn- 
ful way the while. At last, one morning, 
Jack found him stiff and dead in front of 
the door-step, in the place where he had so 
often lain. 

Jack kept his shilling with great care, 
not willing to part with it, though he knew 
that it was only in this way that he could 
obtain any value fromit. At last, how- 
ever, he made up his mind to spend it; so 
he put on his best clothes, put his shilling 
in his pocket, and started for the center of 
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the village, where all the shops were. 
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But now what would he buy with it? It 
was not often that he could spend a shil- 
ling as be wished, and it was not to be done 
thoughtlessly. The first thing he thought 
of was (shall we say it?) gingerbread. Now, 
you must not think too hard of Jack for at 
once thinking of something to eat. You 
must remember that you never have tasted 
that particular kind that Jack once had at 
his cousin’s on a holiday, and which was 
made only by a certain person in the main 
street of the village. And now, as Jack 
thought of it, his mouth fairly watered, 
and in his imagination his teeth crushed 
through the crisp, dark brown crust, and 
sank softly and deliciously into the light 
inside. Now, I repeat, Jack is not to he 
censured by those who have never tasted 
this gingerbread. Perhaps, had you been 
in his place, you would not have been able 
to give it up so well as he did. 

But, meanwhile, he was walking along, 
and soon came to the row of shops. His 
resolution to give up the gingerbread was 
still strong and fresh when he passed the 
baker’s shop; but it is, perhaps, fortunate 
that none of the odors escaped as he passed 
by, for resolutions are sometimes broken, 
and the seductive odors of the freshly- 
baked gingerbread might have proved toc 
much for Jack. 

We can only surmise as to ‘‘ what might 
have been”; for Jack got safely by, and 
began peering into the shop windows. 
Although he looked about only a short 
time, it seemed very long indeed to him; so 
when he saw a small pocket-knife in one 
of the windows, he at once decided to buy 
that. He saw the price marked on it was 
one shilling. 

He went into the shop, and told the man 
he wanted to buy the little knife in the 
window. Jack thought the shopkeeper 
looked rather cross and unpleasant. He 
scowled over the paper he was reading, and 
seemed more provoked than pleased to 
have a customer. Jack wondered how 
any one could be cross or unhappy in such 
a place, among so many curious and inter- 
esting things. Boy that he was, he was 
sure that, were he in the man’s place, he 
would be amusing himself all day long 
with the toys on the shelves. 

But now the shopkeeper growled out, 
asking Jack what he wanted, and, telling 
him again, the boy with some reluctance 
took the shilling from his pocket. So 
sorry was he to give up this remembrance 
of Mother Wycliffe to the cross old man 
that he almost forgot to watch and see what 
would happen when it changed owners. 

No sooner had the shopkeeper the shil- 
ling in his possession, than his whole man- 
ner changed. He no longer had an ill- 
tempered look. A gay, boyish smile spread 
over his face, and he asked in a pleasant 
way Jack’s name, his age, where he lived, 
and a great many other questions. At the 
same time he took from the shelves an in- 
genious toy and began explaining the 
working. Jack was too much taken aback 
at first to do anything but answer questions 
in the simplest manner possible; but the 
gayety of the man soon made him feel 
quite easy. The shopkeeper next took up 
a box of marbles, and proposed that they 
have a game; and soon they were both on 
the flocr, ‘‘knuckling down tight,” and 
having the best time imaginable. 

While they were in the midst of the 
game, a kindly-looking gentleman and a 
little boy came in. They smiled when they 
saw the shopkeeper playing marbles. Per- 
hap3 they had known him before. How- 
ever itwas a comical sight that they saw. 
The shopkeeper’s face had been so long 
accustomed to frowns that the smiles 
would not fit over the wrinkles, and seemed 
strangely out of place. Then, too, it was 
laughable to see the man hop about on his 
rheumatic legs, and caution Jack about 
‘*hunching.” 

But the game was postponed when the 
gentleman said he wanted something for 
his boy, and the transformed shopkeeper 
arose, and soon had out a fine array for 
inspection. The little boy chose a funpy 
jumping monkey, and his father handed ia 
payment a gold piece. The shopkeeper 
laid on the counter a handful of change, 
and Jack saw among the pieces the bright 
shilling that he had given for his knife. 
The little boy was laughing over his mon- 
y, 211 trz oozis'2 old sarpceep2r beamad 








from behind the counter. The kindly old 
gentleman picked up the change. The 
scowls came again into the shopkeeper’s 
face, and he fairly howled at Jack: 

‘‘ Pick up those marbles, you meddling 
young scamp, and the next time you come 
in here, don’t be so free with things.” 


Jack was somewhat prepared for strange 
things; so he said nothing, but did, as soon 
as he could, as he was bid, and started to go 
out. But there was a great change in the 
gentleman of a few moments before. Tak- 
ing the jumping monkey from the little boy, 
he tossed it on the counter. 

‘* What infernal nonsense is this?” said 
he. ‘I must have been crazy when I 
bought it. Here, take it back and give me 
its worth in tobacco!” 

The shopkeeper, now sullen as ever, mut- 
tered something about people deciding 
what they wanted before coming in; and, 
handing the tobacco to the holder of the 
shilling, he settled back in his chair and 
ehind his paper. 

The man grasped his disappointed little 
boy by the hand and hurried him out, 
silencing his queries with gruff answers, 
and telling him to keep quiet. Jack 
thought that the kindly gentleman had be- 
come wonderfully like the shop-keeper 
who had given him the shilling, and he 
thought, too, that, after he had given the 
shop-keeper the shilling, the man was very 
much like Jack himself, and did what 
Jack was sure he would have done had he 
been in the shop-keeper’s place. 

While he was thinking of these things, 
he followed along after the customer, who 
was pulling the little boy along by the 
hand, without any thought that they were 
going twice as fast as the little fellow 
could comfortably walk. They went on in 
this way for some time. Suddenly, before 
an old woman, hobbling along in an old 
bonnet and faded gown, the man stopped. 


‘* Well, well, Mother Hagworth! Haven’t 
you yet the rent for the cottage you’ve been 
living in all winter?” said he, and the 
frown of the crusty old shopman wag still 
on his face. ‘‘It’s about time you paid 
up. I’m tired of renting my houses for 
nothing. Come, now, if you don’t pay 
something I’ll look for another tenant.” 

**Ah! good sir,” said the surprised old 
woman, ‘‘I did not know that thou felt 
in that way; for it was thine own self told 
me I had not need to hurry. But be it so. 
I was on my way to the shop on the corner 
for some meal and other things; but if 
thou hast a shilling I will give thee my 
gold piece that thy wife gave me but yes- 
terday, and the shilling will buy enough 
meal for a time. Ah! if my son John 
would but come to take care of his old 
mother.” 

While thus speaking the forlorn old 
woman pulled out her money and handed 
it over to her former friend. As chance 
would have it, he handed her back the 
very shilling he had received from the 
shop-keeper. The change was quite as 
complete as before. The old woman lost 
her look of despair and forlornness, and 
brightened as she said: 

* Allright, all right. I'll get along some- 
way until John comes; but I aid feel some 
cast down, sir. Thou didst look so very 
cross.” 

But the man’s transformation was not 
less strange. Jack saw again the pleasant 
smile, and saw him loosen his grasp of bis 
little boy’s hand. .The little fellow seemed 
pleased and relieved to see again his more 
natural father. The gentleman now in- 
quired after the good woman’s health, told 
her to be of good cheer, and to bear up un- 
der her troubles. But what can he be 
about? Here is this man returning to the 
old woman the very money that a few mo- 
ments before he was demanding in such a 
sour, cross tone. And he has added to it 
another gold piece. 

** Ah! kind sir,” said the woman, ‘ thou 
must surely have been taken with a sudden 
fit of illness. I did not know what to make 
of thee; but now thou art indeed thyself 
again. My duty to thy wife, sir”; and, 
dropping a courtesy, Motker Hagworth 
walked briskly toward the corner shop. 
Before following her, Jack took one more 
look at the late holder of the shilling and 
victim of its magical qualities. As he 
turned he saw a package go into the street. 





‘* The tobacco,” thought Jack; and let us 


hope that the little boy got his jumping 
monkev after all. 

But Jack wust keep track of the shilling; 
80, following the old woman, he went be- 
bind her into the shop on the corner. 

Now, the owner of the shop was a fat, 
jolly old man, who always had a pleasant 
word for every one; and many a joke was 
cracked over his counter. The greater part 
of the time the man’s big, jolly frame was 
shaking all over with half-suppressed laugh- 
ter. It was said that his good humor and 
merry nature had much to do with his suc- 
cess; and I am ready to believe so, for 
every one epjoyed going to hisshop. He 
was alwavs particularly bright and full of 
fun with his melancholy customers. 
Whether it was because the very absence 
of gayety in them hightened his the more, 
or whether it was simply a matter of policy 
with him, I do not know: however it was, 
he no sooner saw Mother Hagworth’s famil- 
iar form at the shop doorthan he ventured 
one of his ever-ready witticisms, which 
was followed by his hearty outburst of 
laughter. Mother Hagwortb would bave 
been dispirited indeed. if it bad not en- 
livened her in some degree. But as it was, 
having, by virtue of the shilling, the life 
and spirits of the pleasant gentleman, she 
needed but little to start her. Her answer 
to the shop-keeper was no worse than his 
sally; and back and forth they thrust and 
parried until the shop itself seemed filled 
with an exhilarating air. Jack stood laugh- 
ing to himself at Mr. Merrvman’s red face 
and shaking sides and Mother Hagworth’s 
shaking bonnet and still redder face. 

At last, the meal being tied up, Mother 
Hagworth jingled the money on the coun- 
ter, and the merry shop-keeper stretched 
out his great, fat hand, and picked it up. 
The shilling had not lost its qualities. Jack 
almost doubted that Mother Hagworth had 
ever been anything else but the forlorn- 
looking old woman that she now was. 
And Mr. Merryman, the great, jolly, good- 
natured shop-keeper! What has come over 
him? His face actually became long. and 
he began, in a despondent tone, to tell bis 
equally dismal customer that he was afraid 
he would have to close his shop: his money 
affairs were in a hopeless condition. He, 
with a farm in the country, two houses in 
the town, and a shop full of goods! Real- 
ly, with all the groans and sighs, you would 
think the shop had never heard a laugh or 
seen a pleasant face. Surely, if there had 
been any exhilarating air there, Mother 
Wycliffe’s spirit must have at once shuf- 
fled it out theback door. Jack himself be- 

an to feel rather blue, from nothing but 

ooking at these two people’s faces; and 
when Mother Hagworth hobbled out of the 
shop, he went slowly after her. 

Looking through the window he saw Mr. 
Merryman’s wife enter through the back 
door, and pretty soona little boy came out. 
Ina few minutes more the doctor’s gig 
stood in front of the shop. The alarm of 
Dame Merryman is not to be wondered at; 
for surely it is an alarming thing to have 
the merriest man in town suddenly become 
the mest dejected. 

Jack kept his nose pressed s.gainst the 
window, and saw the doctor take some 
pills from his medicine chest. And then 
Mr. Merryman, probably with some con- 
cern on account of his nearing failure, gave 
tbe Doctor his fee. In the loud lauguter 
which followed Jack heard the Doctor say : 

‘* Well, well; that pill did its work 
quickly. Some of these young fellows 
may have finer gigs and faster horses; but 
we manage to cure our patients. Eh! 
Merryman?” 

‘*Mr. Merryman’s wife was, perhaps, 
somewhat surprised at the suddenness of 
the good man’s cure, but she joined in the 
laughter; and, after a little more joking, 
the Doctor left. But he was not to be 
blessed for any great time with Mr. Merry- 
man’s jolly nature. As he stepped into his 
gig an old man, with a hard face, and in old 
clothes, touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Two shillings, sir, for the woed I took 
to your office,” said he. 

*Ha! old Clingman! Were you afraid 
you wouldn’t get it? Here.” The Doctor 
dropped two shillings into the old man’s 
hand, and Jack saw one bright one. The 
hard look on the old miser’s face broke for 
once; but the pleasanter one which took 
its place aid not last long; for, as he turned 
the money over in his band, the bright shil- 
ling slipped out. Dropping on the ground, 
it rolled along, and as luck, or, possibly, 
Mother Wycliffe’s spirit, would have it, 
rolled into a crack and undertbe shop. Tne 
old miser, on his nands and knees, tried for a 
long time to get it again, but could not. 

lt was now late in the afternoon, and 
Jack turned away, perhaps rather sorrow- 
fully, and started for home. Curiously 


and Jack often wondered if, had he bougnt 
the gingerbread instead, the deiicious taste 
would always have staid in his mouth. 
Who knows? He always thought that per- 
haps some one would find the shilling and 
put it into cireulation; and so afraid was 
he that through 1t he would get the nature 
of a melancholy or cross person, that he 
carefully avoided such peopie, and had as 
little 10 do witn them as possible. And 
Jack was all ois life so happy and good- 
natured that Iam inclined to think thar, 
failing to receive the shilling from such 
persups was not the only reason that be 


enough, the htue knife never lost its edge, | 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tue INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 
ENIGMA, 

In gravel, but not in dust. 

In legal, but not in trust. 

In dally, but not in stay. 

In channel, but not in bay. 

In weakness, but not in ill. 

In streamlet, but not in rill. 

In triplet, but not in rhyme. 

In minute, but not in time. 

in plenty, but not in thrift. 

Make ready quick this loving gift. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE, (SELECTED.) 
In each sentence is concealed a word, the 
definition of which is found following in the 
same sentence, Arranged in the order indi- 
cated. the words form a square. 

L 

1. It isa fact ordinarily that he never gam- 
bles, unless he meets one who plays on the 
stage or on the cars. , 
2. In changing the figures from the “ Dr.” 
side to the ‘* Or.” I’m easily confused ; it seems 
to me to be in violation of the laws of book- 
keeping. - 
8. Nat, I reduced this fraction to its lowest 
terms, and if not too weary will you please see if 
{ did it correctly. 

4. Chester left home gay with the anticipation 
of a pleasure trip; but if he writes his com- 
munication will be a Greek letter to me, his 
penmanship is so illegible. 

5. Over there, Daniel, where you see the re- 
mains of a rampart, is the spot where I re- 
ceived the shot which carried away my arm. 


IL. 
CONCEALED DIAMOND. 

After the word-square is furmed from the first 
puzzle, there will be found in it the following 
diamond, from the words concealed as above, 
with their meanings. 

1. The Rev. J. T. Andrews, LL.D., joined our 
family at an afternoon meal, two weeks ago. 

2. Come quickly, for I’m in a very great 
hurry and am on the border of distraction lest 
we be behind time. 

3. Dressed in such heavy woolen attire, do 
you not get overheated easily, and soon become 
fatigued? 

4. Do not name girls after the novelist’s hero- 
ines ; it is bad taste even in the way of a girl’s 
nickname. 

5. A correspondent, “A. B. C.,” who says he 
is a regular “ M.D.,” wants to know if there is 
a musical note which is particularly trying on 
a sipger’s throat. Exo1e BELL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 4ru. 


ODD PUZZLE. 
SwekEten 
MaLaCca 
MEmenTo 
RabbonTl 
Iceber@G 
CorintH 
Larges T 


cOLD WAVE 
OVER RAB 
LENA VALE 
DRAG EBEN 

















OVER-WORKED BUSINESS MEN. 

As a restorer of exhausted nerve force. it bas 
been largely shown during the past thirteen 
vears that the Comvousd Treatment of Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phie, Pa., is the most prompt and efficient 
agent yet discovered. Its use by over-worked 
business and professional men would save many 
hundreds of livesevery year, and give to thous- 
ands more the ability to work without the weari- 
ness, exhaustion and peril which now attend 
them. A pamphiet containing full particulars 
in regard to the nature and action of this re- 
markable Treatment will be mailed free. Write 
for it. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS » 1878. 


Breakfast Cocua. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
















did not get their natures. 
Boston, Mass. 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 
SORTABLE, (ED UNUNG PRESSES: 
ing. a of of blank 
[Meare Giisos, 1% cag Seas eae 
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Farm und Garden. 


Lhe Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more vatuable to those 
of our subscribers who feet specially interested, 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 


** Don’ts” ABouT Drivina, ETC.—At the recent 
winter meeting of the Massavhusetts Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. Potter presented a chapter of 
don’t#, with especial reference to possible litiga 
tion in use of highways, from which we con- 
dense some good points. In driving, he says, 
don’t approach a railroad crossing without using 
due care, looking up and down the track. Don’t 
drive an animal infected with contagious ‘dis- 
ease, nor fail to notify the authorities forthwith 
as the law directs. Don’t drive a team in the 
streets in winter, without at least three bells 
to give warning, unless you are willing to run 
the rixk of paying uamages and a fine besides. 
Don’t drive on the highway till you learn how 
to drive ; public streets are not training places 
for horses or drivers. Don’t ride with a care- 
less or reckless driver; if you do, you become 
partaker in his negligence. Don’t use, or let to 
another, a vicious horse to go on the road. 


Goop MotTrozs.—Among the many excellent 
mottoes adorning the walls of the spacious au- 
dience room on the occasion of the nineteenth 
session of the National Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, recently held in Boston, were these : 
“The Earth is full of His Mercies” ; ‘‘ Reap for 
the Mind as well as for the Body”; and this, 
from President Jefferson : ‘* They who Labor in 
the Earth are the Chosen People of God.” 


Cutiine Scions.—According to J. T. Lovett, 
a noted New Jersey nurseryman and fruit-grow- 
er, scions for spring use may be cut at any time 
when the wood is not frozen, and as long as the 
buds are perfectly dormant. Cherry grafts 
should be invariably cut and safely stored away 
in damp moss or sand before freezing, as they 
are liable to be injured by very cold weather. 
He has had good success in grafting apple scions 
cut from the tree after the buds bad started for 
some time, but cannot recommend the prac- 
tice. 








Pouttry Manure.—Mr. Gregory, the well- 
known market-gardener and eeed-grower, stated 
at a late meeting of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, that he had’ found no manure so 
greatly over-estimated as hea droppings. A 
bushel of corn contains only nineteen cents 
worth of fertilizing material; and as at least 
half of that is taken for the support of the bird, 
the growth of feathers and the production of 
eggs, there cannot be over ten cents worth left 
in the manure. This is quite a different view of 
the value of hen manure from that usually held. 


A Bia Barnn.—Western New York is noted for 
its floe farm buildings. For example, the barn 
of Mr. George V. Forman, of Olean, is a pretty 
elaborate, as well as extensive structure. It is 
264 by 46 feet in size, is placed upon a substan- 
tial stone foundation, with four or five feet of 
space under the floor, and numerous windows in 
the walls fur purposes of ventilation. It will be 
as warm asa house, as it has a heavy plank 
floor and is sided and oiled with fine pine lumber, 
There are twenty-seven capacious windows in 
each side, with large, ornamental ones in front. 
At both ends and in the center is an ornamental 
tower, which serves as a ventilator. 

Breepine Darry Stock.—At the recent ses- 
sion of our State Dairymen’s Association, Mr. 
W. P. Hazard said the average breeding of dairy 
stock was conducted in a very slip-shod manner. 
Crossing, a8 applied to cattle, means to breed 
by the union of different races, New breeds 
have been created by the crossing process. 
There are two cogent reasons why only the best 
breeds should be used to grade. First, because 
the more potent the superior breed is, the easier 
it will overcome the points of the inferior; 
second, because it will permanently fix a larger 
number of good points. Tuus, crossing a Hol- 
stein Lull on a Short-Horn cow, the result wil! be 
an increase in milk. No farmer should be satis- 
tied if he is not raising from a pure-bred sire 
three to five grade calves yearly. He will get 
them at a nominal cost, and will gradually im- 
prove hie entire herd. The stronger avimal 
should be crossed on the weaker. 

Mongy 1s Menrinos..—Where the leading ob- 
ject of the farmer is the production of wool a 
contemporary thinks he can do-no better than 
to keep high grade Merinos and gives them 
good feed and caré, On large farms, remote from 
town or railroad station, especially on farms 
having hiils difficult of cultivation, we are con- 
vinced the Merino is the sheep for protit, 
Trained in early youth to care for this breed of 
sheep, we speak from experience. Even in these 
hard times, we believe there is money in keeping 
the Merino for wool. Profite are not large, 
neither are they large in other kinds of stock, or 
in crop-raising ; or, as for that, in manufactur- 
ing or other branches of productive industry. 

Improve Tox Mutton Sueer.— With such fa- 
cilities ag they possess for improving the mut- 





ton sheep of this country, remarks a contempo- 
rary, our farmers make a great mistake in not 
making greater efforta to supply our markets 
with good mutton. Though we might not be 
able to quite equal the mutton made on the 
chalky downs of England, we are confident that 
we can produce a quality of mutton that will be 
very acceptable to connoisseurs, and more pal- 
atable and nutritious than beef or pork. 

GREEN Foop ror Fow1is.—Of course this is 
scarce nowadays. But, because fowls need 
green foed, it does not imply that they must 
have grass or growing vegetables. What is 
really required is a change of rome kind from 
the usual dry matter upon which they are fed, 
Boiled potatoes, turnips, carrots, and paranips, 
mashed and mixed with the soft food, are excel- 
lent. Chopped cabbage, if not fed in a frozen 
condition, answers well. The best green food is 
onions, finely chopped, and mixed with soft 
food. Fowlswill also pick dry clover, if given 
to them, or it may be cut and steeped. 

PouttTry Enemies.—As the food. of depreda- 
tors upon fowls is usually scarce in winter, too 
much precaution cannot be exercised in guard- 
ing against hawks, rats, minks. and the family 
cats, the latter often doing much damage before 
incurring suspicion. Lice must be guarded 
against at this season, also, as well as in sum- 
mer, Look out for roup im damp weather, as 
well as for other diseases to which fowls are sub- 
jected at this season. 

Mrnvs Horns.—And now it is proclaimed that 
horns, 80 long the annoyance of dairymen and 
terror of milkmaids, can easily be eradicated 
from young animals. A writer on live stock as- 
serts that, at the age of ten or fifteen days, the 
matrix of the future horn is a small, hairless, 
mvvable prominence, which, with one-eighth of 
an inch of skin, can be removed by one sweep of 
a strong, sharp pocket-knife, and forever after 
the animal will be hornless. This operation 
causes very little pain, and the loss of not over 
one ounce of biood, and will be sore only a day 
ortwo. Our authority aids that he first tried 
this in 1868, has performed it annually siuce, 
and that such cattle mature earlier, grow larger, 
and never injure each other. 

CLOVER THE BEST MaNnurE.—Professor Beal, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, considers 
clover seed the best manure a farmer can use. 
All plants draw much of their food from the at- 
mosphere, aud of those used in agriculture none 
are exceeded by clover in the. large proportion 
of nutriment thus derived. In this respect 
other leguminous plants are much like red clo- 
ver. Here are included all the clovers, vetches, 
and beans, peas, santfoin, lupine, and lucerne 
or alfalfa, 

Cotton SEED ror Stock.—A Southern jour- 
nal avers that experiments are in favor of 
boiled cotton seed for stock in preference to 
raw. Professor Gulley thinks fourteen pounds 
of cotton seed and eleven pounds of hay, daily, 
good feed fora four-year-old steer. On such 
feed he made an ox gain from 708 to 968 pounds 
in fifty-six days. A two-year-old steer gained 
240 pounds in forty-nine days. 

Our Eea Suppiy.—The consumption of eggs 
in the Eastern States is so large that the home 
product does not begin to supply the demand 
upon poultry-yards. An examination of the 
United States consular reports, giving the de- 
clared exports of various articles from foreign 
places, discloses the fact that in 1884 the value 
of eggs sent to this country aggregated $1, !97,- 
399.67. The Province of Oatario contributed 
$661,540.47; Quebec, $88,091.27, and Nova 
Scotis, $3,606.75. It will be news to many mem- 
bers of the ‘Universal Yankee Nation” to 
learn that, besides these imports, we get from 
Denmark an egg supply worth $253,729.29, and 
from Germany “ dozens of dozens” ; enough to 
make a bill of $190,403.93. 

ImpoRteD PoraTors.—Several schooners ar- 
rived at Pniladelpbia recently, with cargoes of 
potatoes from Prince Edward’s Island and ports 
in Nova Scotia. The potatoes were bought for 
fifteen cents per bushel ; fifteen cents per bushel 
was added as freight, and the Government exacts 
fifteen ceuts per bushel as duty. Notwithstand- 
ing these charges, the imported potatoes could 
be sold cheaper than ths Pennsylvania product. 

Protect Stock rrom Cotp.—There is econ- 
omy in keeping stock warm and comfortable. 
Most barns, horse and cattle stalls, sheep and 
hog pens, have cracks between the boards that 
let cold air drafts pass through them. News- 
papers, tacked up against them on the inside, 
the more thicknesses the better, will render them 
far warmer. Ao hour spent in thus putting up 
euch protection will not only add to the comfort 
of the animals, and save them from colds, but it 
will save a large amount of food that would 
otherwise be required to supply the heat carried 
off by the cold air coming in through cracks 
and chinks in the covering. 

Exercise Baines Eces.—An authority avers 
that fowls will lay if they have warm homes, 
are well fed, and have a chance to exercise. 
The free range of the cattle sheds, sheep sheds, 
and the barnyards, gives usually sufficient 
exercise, If debarred trom these, they must 
have sheltered runs and bare ground as ajds to 
egg production, No exercise, no eggs. 





DISTANCE FOR CORN ROWS. 


Tue distance apart for planting the rows of 
corn varies from three feet to four feet six 
inches, and the separate farms in a neighbor- 
hood have each their markers set at different 
distances. 

The surveying of a tract of land a hundred 
years ago did not conform to uny standard of 
measurement ; but the practice of civil-engineer- 
ing has assumed a fixity of type that seems 
adapted to the division of land into townships, 
sections and farms. The unit of this division 
is the acre. A section is a mile square, and 
thirty six of them make a township. This sec- 
tion, made into four smaller squares, gives one 
huodred and sixty acres, or a half mile each 
way ; a 8trip a rodin width, running across the 
square, makes an acre. It would seem a very 
natural subdivision of a farm into fields that 
this form of eplitting up into halves or fourths 
or eighths should be kept in view when a farm 
is subdivided into fields. Thus, one hundred 
and sixty acres, quartered, gives forty acres in 
each subdivision, half of which, divided either 
way, would make a twenty-acre field in a par- 
allelogram, forty by eighty rods, in a very con- 
venient form for working. 

Now, if this field is planted in corn, it is again 
broken up into squares, varying in area as the 
prevailing idea of the owner may dictate. This 
idea has no real basis for establishing the dis- 
tance, but simply represents the farmer’s opinion 
as to the proper width of arow. The surveyor's 
chain is made of such a length that one equare 
chain is just one-tenth of an acre, and each link 
is one-bundredth part of the chain. Now, ifthe 
field could be divided by the rows into such parts 
that so many rows would make an acre, when 
the fields are accurate subdivisions of the section, 
it would serve a very good purpose, and continue 
what practice has proved to be the very best 
plan for dividing the surface of the earth. The 
universal practice in Michigan, among the early 
farmers was to plant corn four feet apart each 
way. Agiven number of rows at this distance 
was no very tangible idea of an acre. If the 
rows were forty rods long, the hired man was 
accustomed to count sixteen rows aa an acre, 
while his employer, who was interested in having 
a little more accomplished in the forenoon, esti- 
mated an acre at seventeen rows. The exact 
number was just half way between the two, and 
complicated the matter wLen a smaller area than 
an acre was under consideration ; but came out 
exact at thirty-three rows fortwo acres. Toa 
farmer who was not considered ‘‘ notional,” and 
who continued to use the one-horse corn tools, 
going twice in the row, this distance was a very 
satisfactory one; but when a two-horse cultiva- 
tor became a necessity among the progressive 
ones, it was found that four feet was too wide, 
as it left a strip eixht or ten inches wide in the 
center of the row undisturbed. When it became 
apparent that less space should be occupied with 
the row, different distances were practiced and 
advocated. The corn-planter manufacturers set 
their machines to plant three feet ten inches. 
In figuring out the different distances, I found 
that at three feet eight incbes apart, eighteen 
rows, forty rods long, measured exactly one acre ; 
or, if the rows were eighty rods long, half the 
number was its equivalent. I at once con- 
structed a marker at that distance, and have 
used it for two seasons’ crops, and am satisfied 
that Ican do better work cultivating ; while the 
pleasure of knowing the exact result of each 
day’s labor, when the number of rows is counted 
up, is another element of satisfaction. 

Every one who has plowed a corn stubble, and 
desires to d> a neat job, knows how necessary 
it is to have the furrow cut close up to the hills 
along the row, so that the next one shall place 
the root and top both at the bottom, by cutting 
out four or six inches on the left of the standing 
stalks. When corn is planted four feet apart, 
three furrows must be cut sixteen inches wide, 
to come up uniformly to the row, or else plow 
four furrows only a foot wide. It is almost im- 
possible to cut a furrow sixteen inches wide and 
do good work ; but, if the rows are only three feet 
eight inches apart, the work 18 easily and neatly 
done with three furrows without extra effort, 
This distance gives 518 bills to the acre more 
tban at four feet, and requires less seed to the 
bill. IfI could bave every bill standing with 
just two stalks, I think I should be satistied, for 
land in average condition. This opinion is no 
hypothesis, but is founded on the practice of the 
two past seasons. A soil of given fertility can- 
not be coaxed into an inordinate yield by giving 
it more seed than it can mature ipto grain. It 
is my opinion that five-sixths of the fields of 
corn the country over would give the owners 
more corp, on a less number of acres, and of 
better quality, if one-third less seed were 
planted. Cornstanding thick in the hill makes 
a splendid appearance when breast high; but at 
husking time the number of nubbins attest the 
folly of trying to force the soil beyond its ca- 
pacity. Thereis no reason why every ear in 
the field should not be of nearly uniform size 
and weight. My practice proves that they can 
be, and I have several bundred bushels of such 
corn pow to verify the assertion. 

I find the advantage of planting at the dis- 











tance I have recommended cuntinues until the 
crop is secured. This fall I cut up a part of 
the field—25 acres—and made the shocks nine 
hills square, and found that just forty shocks 
made an acre. My idea at first was to cut nine 
rows wide, so that two rows of shocks across 
the short way of the field would make an acre, 
with the view of increasing the yield from these 
two rows. I found that 81 hills did not make 
an inordinately large shock, and, knowing that 
a large shock would stand much better than a 
small one, I continued in that way, thinking as 
Icut. I stopped, and made a smooth place on 
the ground, and with a stick demonstrated my 
problem. I did not spring up like Archimedes 
from his bath, and cry “Eureka,” but I saw 
that by measuring the yield of four shocks 
anywhere in the field, I would have the tenth 
of the product for an acre, and a few such tests 
in different parts would give me very nearly an 
accurate measurement for the whole crop. For 
these reasons I believe that 3 feet 8 inches is 
the natural division of a field into rows. The 
showing is so evident that several of my neigh- 
bors have changed the space of their markers 
to conform to my standard.—A. C. G., in 
Country Gentleman, 





FEEDING TO DEVELOP BREED. 


OLD-FASHIONED farmers were formerly very 
incredulous of inherent improvements in brer ds, 
and loved to attribute superiority of individual 
stock to better management and feeding. Hence 
the well-remembered saying of an old farmer, 
on looking at a prize pen of plump porkers: 
“The breed is not got from the pedigree, but 
from the owner’s full corn-crib.” Of course 
this was not the view of the professional breed- 
er. Each class magnified the importance of 
the specialty in which he excelled. Bus back of 
the thoroughbred stock we have had well-or- 
ganized associations, with plenty of money to 
advertise and with literary rkill to push the 
claims of their specialties. These influences 
have made their impression, not, perhaps, too 
deeply, but in some cases to the suppression of 
other truths equally worthy of consideration. 

Nobody now disputes the great importance, 
even to owners of native stock, of using 
thoroughbreds of the specialties required to 
grade up their stock to a higber standard. But 
the correlative truth that this prepotency is the 
result of feeding and climatic conditions is less 
thought of. This prepotency of the thorough- 
bred iu fixing its characteristics on its progecy 
1s the result of a continued course of manage- 
ment, in which climate, food and cure are quite 
as important factors as purity of blood. No 
amount of skill in breeding for desired results 
would avail if not supplemented by other condi- 
tions. At the base of every improvement of 
stock for any purpose is a natural tendency in 
that direction which gives the hint to an 1ntel- 
ligent breeder as to the kind of excellence for 
which he should aim. To go against this ten- 
dency is evidence of such unskillful breeding 
that it can only invite failure. 

Liberal feeding is essential in securing breeds 
which attain large size and mature early. Thus 
the Shorthorn cattle and large, coarse wooled 
sheep of England naturally originated in fertile 
lowland countries where feed was always abun- 
dant. The Down sheep, whose superiority lies 
in the excellency of their mutton, were naturally 
bred from sections where nutritious grasses 
gave a peculiar and distinct flavor to the flesh, 
Some hav: even claimed that the superiority of 
Jersey cows for the production of butter of the 
highest quality is primarily due to the food 
which they have had for successive generations. 
The islaud is small and so heavily stocked with 
catile that it is impossible to maintain so many 
at pasture. Cows are stabled or yarded through 
the year. In summer they are given a variety 
of green food. In winter parspips and carrots 
take the place of the English farmer’s turnip. 
As most farmer’s know, there is no food better 
than carrots and parsnips for making a good 
f0W of rich milk and excellent, hixn-colored 
butter. In time this kind of feeding, combined 
with careful selection in breeding those animals 
which show its effects most markedly, has estab- 
lished this peculiarity in a distinct breed. 

Early maturity and aptitude to fatten are 
characteristics most easily and quickly fixed by 
skillful feeding. Much bas been done with all 
kinds of stock bred for meat by careful feeding. 
It has been an enormous gain in cheapness of 
production to change the time for maturing fat- 
tening cattle from four or five to three years or 
even leas. One hundred years ago the common 
cattle of England were poorly-fed, and their 
slowness in maturing was such that not until 
four or five years old could they be profitably 
fattened. Now more beef of better quality can 
be made from three or eveu two year-vids. By 
judicious feeding from birth, well-fattened beef 
of good quality has been made from steers little 
more thau a year old. 

One drawback in most breeding experiments 
in this country is that our great staple. Indian 
corn, is apt to form too large » proportion of 
the feeding ration. It is too carbonaceous & 
food, and does not give vigor of constitution , 
Excellent as corn meal is to fatten rapidly, it is 
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not good to give much of it to breeding animals 
kept to perpetuate the characteristic of easy and 
early fattening. The prevalence of hog cholera 
in the West is Jargely and probably correctly at- 
tributed to exclusive corn feeding. But we 
cannot expect that a change in diet will at once 
relieve the ¢ffects of this system of feeding con- 
tinued through successive generations. Lackof 
constitutional vigor which predisposes to dis- 
ease is cumulative. Under the betier care 
which farm stock gets in these timee we are 
able to keep profitably classes of animals which 
would quickly die out if left to shifs for them- 
selves. But there are limits to the improve- 
ments in breeding animals iu any ove direction 
which cannot be ignored without destroyiag 
their value in nearly every other.— American 
Cultivator. 





EARLY CHICKENS. 


To raise early chickens successfully, and with 
profit, requires not only a good location, but a 
house that is well adapted to the business; and 
even then a failure will be the rule unless the 
person who is to care for the hens and chicks is 
adapted to the business, and is deeply interested 
in it. Chicks that are to be hatched out as 
early as February will not bear the slightest 
neglect. To have them strong and healihy, the 
greatest cure must be taken to prevent the eggs, 
while in process of hatching, from being chilled. 
Sometimes the exposure of the eggs for ten min- 
utes toa cold atmosphere will affect the health 
of the comiug chick; therefore, it is important 
that, during the winter, the hens be set ina 
tignt building, where the temperature will be 
very even, and waere it will be very quiet. When 
more than one hen is set, itis always best to 
keep them sepsrate; for, if permitted to come 
together, they will quite frequen ty both try to 
set on one nest, leaving the eggs in the other 
negleeted ; but if each hen has a small enclosure 
to herself, she is much leas likely to refuse to sit 
on her eggs than if permitted to roam where she 
pleases, and where other hens have been set. 


In a warm, well-arranged house, chicks may 
be hatcbed out in winter almost as well as in 
warm weather; but tbe trouble comes after 
the chicks’ are hatched. If they happen to 
hatch out in zero weather, they must be very 
closely looked after, or they will get chilled. If 
they are kept in a building artificially heated, 
great care mus¢ be taken not to overheat it; for 
a chick will die by being kept iu confined, heated 
air, almost as quick as by very cold air; there- 
fore, while it 18 very mportant that the room 
where the young chicks are kept during the 
first week should be warm, it is equally impor- 
tant that it should be thoroughly. ventilated. 
After the chicks are a week old they will endure 
tbe cold betier, and if they are to be kept 
healthy they muet have the fresh air every day, 
and above all, plenty of sunshine. A house that 
is not so constructed as to have a covered yard, 
where the chicks can stand in the sun, and yet 
be sheltered from the cold winds, is not what it 
should be. 

Whatever is fed to chicks that is to be moist- 
ened with water, should be fed while warm, ard 
what is not eaten at once should be removed, to 
be again warmed before given to the chicks ; for 
even in warm weather it is not good policy to 
keep moistened food before chicks; if any food 
is to be left it should be dry, cracked corn or 
millet seed. When chicks are several weeks old 
they should have whole corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, etc. 

Never try to raise early chicks unless you like 
the business, are well located, and have the 
proper buildings.—Mass. Ploughman. 
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PRUNING, WHEN AND HOW. 


Tue jobbing gardeners and others, who go 
about trimming (they often call it: ‘‘ thrum- 
ming”) grape vines, and fruit and ornamental 
treee, look so wise, and surround the matter with 
so much mystery, that many ordinary people 
fear to und rtake it. As to the time of pruning 
—we refer to the removal of ripened wood—it 
may be done at any time between the fell of the 
ieaf and when the swellingof the buds indicates 
that new leaves are about to be produced. It is 
not advisable to prune in severe winter weather, 
as at that time the wood may crack and make a 
bad wound. Besides, that is a time when it is 
uncomfortable to do the work. The outfit for 
one who would unaertake to do his own pruning 
is: a sharp pruning-knife, a pair of pruniog- 
shears ; a pruoing saw—i. ¢., a saw witha narrow 
blade, the teeth of which have a wide Set. For 
branches not over two inches in diameter at the 
base, many prefer a broad, stout chisel to a saw. 
This has a socket into which handies of various 
lengths can be inserted. The cbisel is.placed at 
the under side of the branch to be removed, and 
the end of the handle is struck upward with a 
heavy mallet. All large wounds should be 
covered with some material to protect them from 
the weather. Shellac varnish is best for this 
purpose, but at the present price of alcohdl is 
too expensive. Melted grafting wax is the best 
substitute, and in the absence of this, any thick 
paint may be used. To prune understandingly, 








one. must know something of the manner of 
growth of trees, etc. The most important point 
is this: the growth next spring will procsed 
from the buds thet were formed last season.— 
American Agriculturist, 


INTERESTING FACTS 
BEETS. 


At the New York Experiment Station were 
tested eleven so-called varieties of garden beet, 
one of chari, fourteen of mangel warzel, and 
eleven of sugar beet. The seeds were planted 
April 24th. in rows ten feet long ; two rows each 
of tre garden beets and chards, and one of the 
mangels and sugar bects. 

The soil was manured with a moderate appli- 
cation of stable manure. The rows of garden 
beets and chards were twenty-one inches apart, 
and those of the mangels and sugar beeis twice 
that distance, or three and one-half feet apart. 
The piants were thinned to six inches apart in 
the row. A table, noting the results given in 
the report of this experiment, shows that the 
average hight of roots is decidedly less 
in the garden beet than in the sugar 
beet or manzel, and that in the Vilmorin’s 
improved sugar beet, which is noted for its 
sugar, the roots average less in weight than in 
the other varieties of sugar beet. In the beet, 
richness in flavor and in sugar accompany small 
size; hence, in choosing for table use, one 


should not necessarily select the most productive 
variety. 

Rous noted that, the more depressed the root, 
or, in other words, the flatter it is, the more 
rapid is its development. ‘his rule seemed also 
to apply to other garden roots as well as to the 
onion. 

By planting several samples of seed grown in 
the station’s garden a previous season, was 
learned the fact that the varieties of this vegeta- 
ble cross-fertilize by natural agencies, and hence 
cannot be kept pure except when grown sepa- 
ae some distance from each other.—N. Y. 
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CHESTNUTS, 


HERE we have an experience as to nuts quite 
similar to that told by Cvionei Curtis, A few 
years ago chestnuts from a tree that bore very 
lirge and plump fruits were planted on a dry 
bill, and a little grove of them has survived all 
the dangers that beset young trees. A basket- 
ful of handsome nuts was gathered from one of 
the trees this fall, and to see the giow on the 
faces of the delighted boys who brought them 
in was a full recompense for the p'anting. The 
grove 18 @ constant suurce, besides, of excellent 
material for vine aud raepberre stalks, bean- 
poles, vea-sticks and the like.—The Tribune. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


“25 YCARSzesPOULTRY YARD” 


23a Edition. 108psges Teaches You the Business. 
25 cts. tn cranpe. A50-page Ili'd Cir. FREE, 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 































WM. C. WILSON, Florist. 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, an 
— ~ in the most artistic manner, at moder 
My general and gescriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
‘alms, Orchids, Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ing Plants mailed to ‘all applicants. 
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ROOFING. 
Roofing Co., 1130 Race Stree reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in a rich agricultural district. 
a same ne time, Bang & 80 7 ns. of Pennsylvania, 
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raw raw or unburnt bodes A Althoug'! ov have within 
the above period had mauy imitators, the 


PIONEEK FERTIL, IZERS, 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE MANURES. 


bave been made by them year after year, with gradu- 
ally widening sales. until their use is common in 
every quarter of the land where manures are used. 
For Baugh’s Phosphate Guide, rrices, etc., address 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FORI5 CENTS 


A 25-Cent Packet of Bliss's Wild Garden Flower 
Seed and my New 120-page Catalogue and Amateur 
Guide, free by mail. F. E. McALLISTEK, 

Seed and Bulb Merchant, 2 Dey St., New York. 


The Crala Folding Incu- 
bator and Brooder (com- 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York (Office, 159 Front Street. 
ctory, Newark, N. J 


Fa 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There tured equal to Ls. f, 18 


BBER Par 
5A “ ashington Stes 
ov anil & ET BO Chicago 
St. ..ouis. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE INDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tue 
[NDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
lelivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
sach, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City te the most extensive in 
America, ual Sales, 244 Million 
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THE !NDEPENDENT 


lias for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . eoseee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Eneraver.................. 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40....... eevecceces os eeccccccccess 8 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, “signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ...........ceccccccssseeee 1b wo 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Bize, 14x20 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1a 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX 





GIB, IOEMD, .ccceccccoccedccdccocddesocescccccessees 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe. 16x20. encsececcecs - 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ....+ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wi!) be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Uloth 


360 pages. Price......... cccce 15 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” “Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages............sssscseees eveveccee 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed tobe a 1 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yor 
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WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











352 Numbers (postage ER «2000-83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage £FOC..ccccccccccee BS BE 
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One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MERIRIRNGD. .« -ccccccccncccee scone 500 
Three subscriptions, o one ‘year ‘each, in one Te- 
mittance.......... Coeseccsecsecossesees eecceocete 0 
One subscription three years. -«-- 700 
Four subscriptions. one year each, in one re- 
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One subscription four years.. 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 
IOUS ccinccntncenscagocce cctbécéncsagecoese 10 00 
One subscrivtion five years.......................10 vo 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari- >" 
ably with one remittance, 
Posta.e to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the ena ay the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of Toe 
INDEPENDENT. 

ittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisTERED LETTER. The pres 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1886. 


THE INDEPENDENT’s special Clubb’ne List will be 
seat free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines, 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 
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“ Dirt rots the fiber 
and invites the 
moth.” To cleanse 
and purify woolens 
thoroughly, wash 
them with Ivory Soap. 
Professor Cornwall, 


of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap 
is an excellent Laun- 
dry Soap, of great 
purity and more than 
average cleansing 
power. 








APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


PIAN FORTES. 


tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, | (= 
Sabiaees Street, 


LIAM KNA 
Nos. 204 and 206 West E 

Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 
SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE every description, 
in the most stylish 

cases, at HALF 
Diamonds and 
BR ESENTS Watches equally 
ee 


regular quotations. 
Price List sent on receipt of Stamp, 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 
THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


OF THE 


1342 Churches of London 


after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thing most needed in re. 
storing the sick to health, and it is given by their 
visiting committees. 
Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland and 
other cities, have done the same for several years. 
Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia 
and Constipation. 
Any Clergyma wishing to try it, we will deliver to 
any Boston e «press samples free. 


t7”" IN GENERAL USE of all Governments, 
Hespitals and Physicia®s that have tried it, 
and in 52 ot the leading Hospitals of London, 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
HIGHEST GRADE ENOWN. 


¥ou can ride a’Cycle—it will make you Eat, Sleep, 
Laugh, Live. Send for Ostalogue. . 
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STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 
all Stationers. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


tn the market. ban 4 are made of the finest silk 
ou can easily distin 

beauty and regularity of finish. They are alwa 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 
nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. 


n ers. 
Every Farmer, Gardener and Stock Breeder should 
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rae same in quality, weig weight, width, 
one genuine unless tea ona “ Var- 
They are dyed in two standard shades 
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"M. C. HENLEY. Richmond, fad. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware ot [mitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST oe: and 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
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Ts Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


HERRING’S SAFES. 
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West Shore Depot Fire, 


JAN. 28th, 1886. 

















**We had one of your pious Cs Chamet ion Sates 
in the Ticket Office, w the center 
ot the conflagration, an 
the severity of t ao heat iy 


of the outer por opening 


t we were please he money 
and papers and entire cen ae — all pre- 
served to our complete sa’ ction.” 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


JAN. 29th, 1886. 
r Mafe of your pene cture 
eats ot tairders. which, t, but fo aaee 


fase fe fre-proot qu itty. 3 
the | to ning valse for three Ry — fin the 
entire contents preserved.” 


LEHMAN & BOLTON, 
715, 717 and 719 Arch St. 


FIRE IN JERSEY CITY, 


JAN. 23d, 1886, 
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23) ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Mata i Tasrace Co 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1885. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


LEDGER ASSETS, DEC. 31ST, 1885. 


Loans on Mortgages.. wieilalp 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost. peecnnesequpoorents 





Real Estate, cost value.. = 33,844 61 
Loans on Collateral Security... . 20,300 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies............... 31,192 00 
Premium Notes..........0.:++seseeceteerecece 124,909 08 
Cash 1n Banke and Office,.................. 62,726 69 
Commuted Commissions..... 2.000 0. 
Agent’s Balances........... 2,370 92 
Bills Keceivable. 270 lu 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued..... 48,629 85 
Market Value of Bondsand Stocks over 
CE cdite ddevdes cdsdestatedusscint’s deseve 58,645 54 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies in 
WSO, Thi icc 000. 200000. cc sssccccccccs cece ° 42.083 75 
I, ncn sttrtnsittennensnnn $2,751,715 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Matured Endowments, not called for..... 81,138 00 
Losses in process of adjustment........... 16,988 v0 
Dividends due and not called for.......... 16,v82 48 
Premiums paid in advance, etc............. 8,714 58 
Total Liabilities... eeeeee $37,928 O1 
Premium Reserve, Mass, ‘standard... S dlbnote 2,442,148 00 
Special reserve for possible depreciation. 15,000 00 
Surplus, Mass. standard,4percent........ 266,689 90 


Dividends paid during 1885........ 
Ecdowments paid during 1*85. . a-w 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS DURING ‘Tess. enernes 





$9,406 11 

INCREASE OF LEDGER ASSETS DURING 1885. 101,877 83 

INCREASE OF GROSS ASSETS DURING 1885.. 121,853 09 

INCREASE OF INCOME DURING 1885.......... 122,251 98 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING IN- 

SURANCE DURING 1885,, 3,601,661 00 








Send For Price Li,t and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Wateriee. N. V. 










a “ih 
eo GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 


Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
16 Conte per ean. . een eT 


STEPHEN F. .. WHITMAN & SON 


S.W.Cor. 808 ond Market Sire, PRULADELESLA, PA. 








The Largest Safe Works in the World. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston, 


Nos. 251 and 252 BROADWAY. N. Y¥. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity 
jesomenese. More economical 





OCH & "SON'S 


Celebrated Fashion Catalogue. 


Va ead ra Summer, 
arch Ith, 











Ney city. 
a0.1 suit 








; merry, 6a 
a Plush, 68 
2 — 
: S. C. 
5 SMALL 
5 & CO. 
° Fess oe ON 
W.&B. DO U Cc LAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 












Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New yiork, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


etc. 
mxs FOUNDED IX 1892, 
Wo medal, awarded 


867 ; 
1873: and ‘Centennial Exhibe 
tion, 1 


shal, m, Applin {C0 


Poe ire 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fund for Cetategue. BOSTON. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest jmproved. Cheapest and 
Best Fiela’s Orchard, Household. 
and Well Force Pum: Pitcher 
Well, ‘an Pumps, Tube Wen, 8 tock 
Windmill ps. 
rite for Catalogue, and state 
deoth of well. ase none ex- 
cept Field's Pamps. Address 


Field’s Foree-Pump Co., 
Lockport, N1Y. 


D\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Medal by the Society ye +—y d Gold 
e iety of Arts for 
“Best Pian Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New Yor. 











LN UNA 
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STEAKS,.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 
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